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PREFACE 


College  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  English  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  desire,  quite  rightly,  specific 
suggestions  on  what  and  how  to  teach.  Inexperienced  teachers 
often  want  a  book  of  reference  that  describes  effective  teaching 
practices.  Experienced  teachers  are  interested  in  keeping  up 
with  present  tendencies  and  in  reading  about  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  their  fellow  workers  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  three  groups  that  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  High  School  English  was  written.  Primarily  the  volume 
is  a  textbook  for  use  in  college  courses  which  treat  the  teaching 
of  English,  but  secondarily  it  is  a  reference  book  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  teach  English  in  grades  seven  through  twelve. 

The  author  believes  that  many  high  school  teachers  are 
teaching  literature  and  composition  with  splendid  success,  but 
that  the  average  quality  of  the  teaching  may  be  greatly  raised. 
In  many  scattered  sources,  enough  knowledge  and  information 
are  available  to  effect  such  improvement.  Within  this  volume 
the  author  has  sought  to  bring  together  much  of  the  best  of  this 
scattered  information  and  present  it  in  organized  fashion.  For 
more  than  fifteen  years — as  a  teacher  in  high  school,  teachers 
college,  and  university — he  has  been  gathering  and  testing  these 
materials.  Originally  the  projected  volume  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  handy  index  of  classroom  procedures  used  success¬ 
fully  by  high  school  teachers.  Then  it  became  apparent  that 
such  a  book  would  lack  not  only  continuity  but  also  a  clear  cen¬ 
tral  philosophy.  Therefore  the  plan  was  revised  to  remedy 
these  omissions  while  still  retaining  a  large  proportion  of  the 
specific  suggestions  for  effective  teaching.  The  book  that  has 
resulted  is  one  that  stresses  application  rather  than  theory,  that 
gets  down  to  brass  tacks,  that  does  not  hide  meaning  behind 
pedagogical  jargon,  and  that  can  be  used  by  the  novice  as  a 
and  by  the  initiate  as  a  well  of  stimulatjoij.  %  ^ 
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PREFACE 


The  organization  of  the  book  is  simple.  Chapters  of  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  the  general  problems  and  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher  of  English  are  followed  by  chapters  on  the  improvement 
of  reading  and  the  teaching  of  literature ;  then  come  chapters 
on  the  improvement  of  writing  and  speaking  and  a  chapter  on 
co-curricular  activities.  Within  each  chapter  on  methods  of 
teaching,  an  opening  discussion  supplies  most  of  the  theory  and 
the  other  sections  explain  ways  of  putting  the  theory  into  prac¬ 
tice.  A  special  feature  is  The  Idea  Box  at  the  end  of  each  of 
these  chapters ;  its  purpose  is  to  mention  briefly  other  specific 
teaching  techniques  of  proved  merit  and  to  list  sources  of  addi¬ 
tional  information.  Thought-inspiring  questions  conclude  each 
chapter. 

From  many  sources  the  material  has  been  assembled:  from 
personal  experience,  from  “shop”  conversations  with  fellow 
teachers,  from  reading  professional  publications  and  attending 
professional  meetings,  from  correspondence  with  high  school 
teachers,  and  from  replies  to  a  questionnaire  generously  an¬ 
swered  by  teachers  throughout  the  United  States.  Basic  to 
everything  that  has  been  accepted  for  inclusion  are  three  beliefs  : 
( 1 )  English  has  genuine  worth  for  students  in  our  American 
democracy;  (2)  teaching  English  to  students  is  demanding  but 
rewarding  work;  and  (3)  students  may  be  taught  both  effi¬ 
ciently  and  enjoyably. 

To  the  numerous  high  school  teachers  without  whose  aid 
this  book  could  not  have  been  written,  credit  has  been  given 
wherever  possible.  The  author  is  particularly  indebted  to 
Robert  Lowell  Stevens  and  Professor  Charles  W.  Roberts  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  their  kindly  and  sage  comments 
upon  the  manuscript  at  different  stages  in  its  preparation.  And 
he  owes  a  much  more  subtle  debt  to  the  late  Professors  H.  G. 
Paul  and  B.  L.  Jefferson  and  to  Professor  Ernest  Bernbaum, 
who  demonstrated  to  their  classes  that  English  teachers  can  be 
human  beings. 

J.  N.  PIook 

Urbana,  Illinois 
January,  1950 
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Chapter  1 

WHAT  IS  A  TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH? 


“Poor  but  Honest  Ancestors” 

English  Teaching  in  Early  American  Schools. — In  the 

seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
nineteenth,  children  learned  their  letters  and  the  fundamentals 
of  reading  at  home,  or  in  a  reading  school  or  a  “dame  school,” 
the  latter  taught,  very  often,  by  a  physically  and  monetarily 
enfeebled  widow  who  herself  had  to  spell  out  the  hard  words. 
Or  sometimes  the  children  were  taught  the  fundamentals  and 
a  little  more  by  men  who  had  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  a 
dozen  or  maybe  three  dozen  different  fields. 

The  Latin  grammar  school  was  for  a  long  time  the  nearest 
equivalent  to  our  high  school.  In  that  name,  the  word  Latin 
is  of  special  importance.  The  Latin  grammar  school  was  in¬ 
tended  primarily  to  prepare  students  to  enrol  in  college,  and 
colleges  required  Latin  for  admission.  Harvard,  in  the  mid¬ 
seventeenth  century,  had  stipulated  that  its  entering  students 
should  be  able  to  “read  any  classical  author  into  English  and 
readily  make  and  speak  true  Latin,  and  write  it  in  verse  as  well 
as  prose ;  and  perfectly  decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs 
in  the  Greek  tongue.”  Not  until  1817  was  English  grammar 
required  for  college  entrance.  The  Latin  grammar  schools,  of 
course,  taught  what  the  colleges  said  was  necessary. 

Even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though,  there  were  some  signs 
of  revolt  against  domination  by  colleges  and  against  a  confining 
emphasis  upon  the  classics.  For  example,  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  founded  in  1753,  had  three  “schools”  or  departments : 
Latin,  English,  and  mathematics.  Its  emphasis  upon  English 
language  and  literature  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Latin 
grammar  schools. 
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In  these  early  schools,  the  stress  in  all  subjects  was  upon 
individual  instruction.  Classes  like  those  of  today  were  not 
common  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  Latin 
grammar  schools,  and  usually  in  the  academies,  each  student 
progressed  at  his  own  rate  and  recited  individually.  The  recita¬ 
tion  was  generally  just  that — a  re-citation  in  which  the  student 
repeated  more  or  less  verbatim  what  he  had  read  in  his  book. 
The  emphasis  in  these  schools  was  steadily  upon  memory,  not 
upon  interpretation  and  only  seldom  upon  creation. 

Narrowness  of  curriculum  finally  killed  the  Latin  grammar 
schools.  They  were  gradually  supplanted  by  academies,  which 
— in  Massachusetts  and  some  other  states — the  law  required 
every  large  town  to  establish.  The  courses  offered  by  academies 
were  diverse.  Subjects  which  today  might  be  labeled  English  in¬ 
cluded  biography,  composition,  declamation,  extemporaneous 
speaking,  grammar,  moral  philosophy,  intellectual  philosophy, 
penmanship,  pronunciation,  and  rhetoric.  All  these  were  usu¬ 
ally  taught  as  separate  courses,  with  little  concern  for  orderly 
development  or  avoidance  of  overlapping. 

It  was  the  influence  of  the  defunct  Latin  grammar  school, 
plus  changing  college  entrance  requirements,  that  caused  classics 
of  English  literature  to  be  widely  studied  in  the  academies.  The 
Latin  grammar  school  had  fostered  the  tradition  of  teaching 
certain  selections  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors ;  the  academy, 
with  its  emphasis  upon  the  vernacular,  substituted  English  (not 
American)  classics  for  the  ancients.  Johnnies-come-lately  like 
Burns,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Irving  were  ignored  in  most 
schools,  although  the  students  sometimes  smuggled  in  and  read 
surreptitiously  some  little  volume  by  a  man  named  Byron. 
Through  their  entrance  requirements,  the  colleges  gradually  re¬ 
inforced  the  tendency  of  secondary  schools  to  teach  selections 
from  a  limited  list  of  accepted  writers.  The  usual  reason  ad¬ 
vanced  was  that  all  literate  persons  deserve  to  share  the  most 
noble  literary  productions :  generally  meaning  Chaucer,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Addison,  Pope,  Johnson,  and  a  few 
others  chosen  for  their  religious  and  moral  tone. 

In  writing  and  speech,  the  academies  specialized  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  declamation.  The  grammar  taught  in  the  acad- 
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emies  presented  a  perversion  of  the  English  language,  for  which 
grammarians  and  textbook  makers  were  chiefly  to  blame.  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  these  men  was  Lindley  Murray,  whose  influential 
grammar  was  published  in  1795.  Murray  and  his  like  assumed 
that  English  is  similar  in  nearly  all  respects  to  Latin,  and  there¬ 
fore  referred  to  such  things  as  dative  case,  ablative  case,  gerun¬ 
dives,  etc.,  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  English  language 
simply  does  not  possess  some  of  the  forms  that  they  tried  to 
find.  The  result  of  teachers’  following  these  pseudo-learned 
grammarians  was  numberless  hours  spent  by  students  in  par¬ 
roting  nonsense.  The  students  “knew  grammar”  when  they 
finished,  but  what  they  knew — and  happily  forgot — were  defini¬ 
tions  that  were  often  inaccurate,  paradigms  that  were  valueless, 
and  mistaken  linguistic  conceptions  that  would  have  been  foolish 
if  not  impossible  to  apply. 

The  teaching  of  rhetoric  was  often  better  conceived  than  that 
of  grammar.  Some  teachers,  of  course,  were  satisfied  with  mere 
verbalism,  and  praised  the  student  who  could  echo  the  definitions 
of  synecdoche,  litotes,  amphibology,  and  anaphora.  Others  de¬ 
manded  slavish  imitations  of  the  “polished  periods”  of  Addison. 
Some  overemphasized  the  four  forms  of  discourse — exposition, 
narration,  description,  and  argumentation — which  are  seldom 
found  entirely  separated.  But  many  taught  methods  of  organi¬ 
zation,  suggested  ways  of  improving  sentence  structure,  and 
offered  constructive  help  to  the  student  searching  for  the  exact 
word.  Some  of  America’s  most  vital  political  documents  and 
most  vivid  pieces  of  literature  came  from  the  quill  pens  of  men 
who  had  learned  rhetoric  in  academies. 

Declamation  was  the  father  of  elocution,  both  now  in  equal 
disrepute.  At  its  worst,  declamation  consisted  of  mouthing  tur¬ 
gid  memorized  speeches  and  accompanying  the  vocalization 
with  measured  arm  movements.  At  its  best,  it  offered  students 
the  chance  to  think  about  issues  of  local  or  national  concern,  to 
prepare  a  talk  concerning  those  issues,  and  to  deliver  it  before 
an  audience.  If  declamation  is  to  be  blamed  for  much  Fourth- 
of-July  bombast,  it  is  also  to  be  praised  for  men  like  Daniel 
Webster  and  Henry  Clay  who  were  big  enough  to  adopt  the 
virtues  of  declamation  and  to  sublimate  its  vices. 
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The  methods  used  in  the  academies  were  dictated  to  some 
extent  by  the  aims,  which  were  summarized  thus  by  the  New 
York  Regents  in/1839:  “The  great  purpose  of  education  [is] 
to  store  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge.'/’  Note  the  verb  store. 
Schools  were  not  to  teach  students  to  observe,  to  interpret,  to 
reason,  or  to  apply;  they  were  only  to  pour  facts,  grain  by 
grain,  into  students’  minds.  Dickens  tells  of  schoolman  Thomas 
Gradgrind  who  mentally  refers  to  “the  little  pitchers  before 
him,  who  were  to  be  filled  so  full  of  facts”  ;  changing  the  meta¬ 
phor,  Dickens  calls  Gradgrind  “a  kind  of  cannon  loaded  to  the 
muzzle  with  facts,  and  prepared  to  blow  [the  pupils]  clean  out 
of  the  regions  of  childhood  at  one  discharge.” 

/Drill  and  more  drill,  memory  work  and  more  memory  work, 
quotation  and  re-citation,  examination  and  re-examination — 
these  were  the  methods  widely  employed.  Each  school  followed 
certain  variations  of  the  procedure,  of  course,  and  within  the 
school  each  instructor  often  had  his  own  favorite  assignments 
and  pet  drills./ 

J  Nineteenth-Century  Reforms. — The  mid-nineteenth  century 
was  a  time  of  unrest  and  exploration  in  American  education. 
Academies  had  become  increasingly  subservient  to  the  colleges, 
shaping  their  curriculums  in  accordance  with  what  the  colleges 
demanded  for  entrance.  The  feeling  grew  that  some  other  kind 
of  school,  a  “practical”  school  intended  primarily  for  students 
who  did  not  expect  to  attend  college,  should  be  created.  A  few 
persons  felt  also  that  state-supported  public  secondary  schools 
should  be  made  available  for  all  who  wanted  to  enrol.  Dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  methods  and  results  of  the  academies  was  not 
uncommon  among  those  who  as  students  had  labored  there. 

Boston,  cultural  pioneer  of  American  cities,  led  the  revolt 
when  in  1821  it  established  an  “English  classical  school,”  later 
to  be  named  the  “English  high  school.”  English  literature, 
mathematics,  science,  history,  and  logic  superseded  Latin  and 
Greek  in  this  school,  as  in  most  of  the  few  other  high  schools 
opened  elsewhere  before  the  Civil  War.  These  schools,  unlike 
the  majority  of  the  academies,  were  supported  and  controlled  by 
the  public.  They  did  not  become  numerous  until  after  the  Civil 
War,  but  by  1896-97  there  were  5,109  public  high  schools  in  the 
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United  States,  in  addition  to  more  than  two  thousand  private 
high  schools. 

The  nineteenth  century  also  brought  a  demand  for  increased 
school  equipment  (including  libraries)  and  an  interest  in  im¬ 
proving  the  training  of  teachers  and  their  methods  of  teaching. 
But  it  was  not  sufficiently  generous  in  investing  dollars  in  edu¬ 
cation,  it  did  not  eliminate  the  subservience  of  secondary  schools 
to  colleges,  it  did  not  establish  adequate  prerequisites  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  teaching  profession,  and  it  did  not  get  far  enough  away 
from  the  old  idea  of  education  as  a  storing  away  of  information. 
Lincoln  Steffens  says  in  his  Autobiography : 

ho  one  tried  to  interest  me  in  [my  school  subjects]  ;  they  were  put 
before  me  as  things  I  had  to  have  to  get  into  college.  The  teachers  of 
them  did  not  appeal  to  my  curious,  active  mind.  The  result  was  that 
I  did  not  really  work  at  them  and  so  got  only  what  stuck  by  dint  of 
repetition :  the  barest  rudiments  of  a  school  education.  .  .  .  The  elect 
were,  for  the  most  part,  boys  who  had  been  brought  up  to  do  their  duty. 
They  memorized  whatever  their  teachers  told  them  to  learn.  Whether 
they  wanted  to  know  it,  whether  they  understood  it  or  no,  they  could 
remember  and  recite  it.  Their  own  driving  motives  were,  so  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  not  curiosity;  they  rarely  talked  about  our  studies,  and 
if  I  spoke  of  the  implications  of  something  we  had  read  or  heard,  they 
looked  dazed  or  indifferent./ 

In  the  latter  nineteenth  century  and  the  early  twentieth,  the 
colleges  maintained  more  rigid  entrance  requirements  than  now. 
In  effect,  college  authorities  said  to  high  school  administrators 
and  teachers :  “For  entrance,  we  require  so  and  so.  We  have 
no  control  over  your  curriculum,  but  your  graduates  cannot  pass 
our  entrance  examinations  unless  they  have  studied  so  and  so.” 
The  high  school  teacher  of  English  had  at  least  three  choices. 
He  might  ignore  the  colleges  and  teach  whatever  he  believed  his 
students  would  find  most  profitable,  regardless  of  whether  the 
colleges  prescribed  it ;  he  might  teach  superficially  those  things 
which  the  entrance  examinations  stressed  and,  since  this  shallow 
treatment  would  leave  a  little  time,  teach  with  equal  super¬ 
ficiality  whatever  else  he  wished ;  or  he  might  devote  all  his 
time  to  teaching  aimed  at  having  students  pass  the  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations.  Since  most  honor  came  from  getting  one’s  students 
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into  college,  and  since  the  college  prospects  were  usually  the 
children  of  influential  citizens,  the  teacher  most  often  took  the 
thiyd  course. 

,^Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  a  typical  teacher  of 
English  in  the  1890’s.  He  stands  beside  his  desk  in  a  fairly 
well  lighted  classroom.  Before  him,  in  desk  seats  securely 
screwed  to  the  floor,  sit  thirty  students  (most  people  still  call 
them  “scholars”  in  the  1890’s).  The  only  books  visible  in  the 
room  are  one  in  the  teacher’s  hand,  several  on  his  desk,  a  large 
dictionary  on  a  table,  and  a  closed  book  on  the  desk  of  each 
student.  A  stereoscope  and  some  stereoscopic  views — the 
teacher’s  own  property — are  near  the  dictionary.  (The  teacher 
has  daringly  but  vainly  asked  for  a  magic  lantern  which  he 
might  use  to  project  pictures.)  The  teacher  himself  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  a  university,  but  in  his  college  days  did  not  plan  to  become 
a  teacher ;  when  a  year  in  business  proved  unsatisfactory,  he 
found  that  any  college  degree  was  sufficient  passport  to  teaching. 
His  interest  in  helping  students  learn,  however,  compensates  to 
some  extent  for  his  lack  of  professional  training. 

The  class  has  been  studying  Burke’s  “Conciliation” — re¬ 
quired  by  many  colleges.  The  teacher’s  questioning,  by  modern 
standards,  is  inept  in  that  he  usually  probes  for  facts  only,  calls 
upon  students  in  a  fixed  order,  and  lacks  direction  and  logical 
progression  in  his  questions.  “What  quality  of  Americans  does 
Burke  name  first,  Charles?”  “Mary,  what  does  mediately 
mean?”  “No.  Next.”  “No.  Next!”  “What  quality  does 
Burke  name  second?”  “In  the  sentence  ‘Religion  in  this  new 
people  is  no  way  worn  out,’  what  two  figures  of  speech  does 
Burke  employ,  Wilbur?” 

And  so  on  and  on.  Not  all  teachers  of  English  were  like 
this  example;  some  were  less  adequate,  others  were  infinitely 
more  resourceful  and  probably  more  successful,  but  the  example 
approximates  the  type. 

\!  Twentieth-Century  Progress. — Not  until  after  1911  was 
there  a  concerted  effort  to  raise  the  standards  of  English  teach¬ 
ing.  Comparatively  few  professional  organizations  existed  in 
the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  In  English,  the 
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only  national  group  was  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform 
Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  whose  narrow  aim  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  its  title. 

Some  of  the  most  enlightened  English  teachers,  however, 
realized  that  their  efforts  to  teach  young  people  were  being 
hampered  by  overspecific  entrance  requirements  and  perhaps 
even  by  their  own  deficiencies  as  teachers.  A  group  of  them,  at 
a  meeting  in  Chicago  in  1911,  tried  to  work  toward  desirable 
changes  in  college  entrance  requirements.  Had  they  stopped 
with  that  aim,  their  accomplishments  would  have  been  negli¬ 
gible.  But  they  did  not  stop ;  instead  they  formed  a  permanent 
national  organization  for  the  improvement  of  English  teaching. 
This  fledgling  organization  was  named  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  which  has  since  become  one  of  the  most 
potent  educational  groups  in  America.  Major  advancements  in 
English  teaching  since  1911  are  linked  inseparably  with  the 
history  of  the  N.C.T.E. 

The  first  issue  of  the  English  Journal,  sponsored  by  the 
N.C.T.E.  but  financed  during  its  first  year  by  a  magnanimous 
teacher  of  English,  appeared  in  January,  1912.  In  more  recent 
years,  three  specialized  periodicals  have  been  printed :  Elemen¬ 
tary  English  for  elementary  teachers,  the  English  Journal  for 
secondary  teachers,  and  College  English  for  college  teachers. 
The  English  Journal  has  become  recognized  as  almost  a  second 
Bible  for  high  school  English  teachers.  Teaching  English  with¬ 
out  the  Journal  is  like  keeping  house  without  a  cookbook :  it 
can  be  done,  but  menus  are  likely  to  lack  balance,  variety,  and 
flavor. 

/During  the  twentieth  century  the  high  school  population  has 
increased  tremendously.  Previously,  those  who  attended  high 
school  were  usually  only  those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  high 
intelligence  or  considerable  family  wealth  or  both.  The  second¬ 
ary  school  was  looked  upon  as  primarily  a  steppingstone  to 
college.  Today,  neither  wealth  nor  unusually  high  intelligence 
is  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  secondary  school  students. 
The  high  school  is  for  everybody  and  the  majority  of  those  in 
the  high  school  age  group  now  attend  for  from  one  to  four  years 
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beyond  the  eighth  grade.1  For  many  of  these  students,  high 
school  is  not  a  preliminary  to  college,  but  is  terminal  education. 

This  growth  in  high  school  population  has  affected  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  all  subjects.  English  teachers  have  been  pulled  two  ways. 
They  have  wanted  their  subject  to  add  to  the  student’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  cultural  heritage,  but  they  have  wanted  also  to  make 
it  contribute  to  his  “practical”  knowledge.  (This  dilemma,  as 
will  be  shown  later,  is  a  partially  false  one.)  Today,  teachers 
face  students  who  have  extremely  varied  abilities  and  interests  ; 
they  no  longer  teach  the  relatively  homogeneous  groups  of  the 
1880’s. 

Probably  the  chief  change  in  the  teaching  of  English  during 
this  century  has  been  a  shifting  of  emphasis.  The  doctrine  that 
we  teach  students,  not  subjects,  is  the  basis  of  the  shift. 
Teachers  now  stress,  more  than  ever,  not  an  author  or  a  gram¬ 
matical  construction,  but  what  knowledge  of  the  author  or  of 
the  grammatical  construction  can  do  for  the  student.  /  In  former 
years  the  attitude  was  that  educating  consists  mainly  of  adding 
to  students’  knowledge.  Now  the  attitude  is  that  educating 
consists  of  having  students  assimilate  knowledge  and  put  it  to 
immediate  use.  The  teacher  is  regarded  as  a  vital  factor  in  the 
growth  of  students.  To  use  a  homely  comparison,  the  teacher 
is  like  that  humble  animal  that  Darwin  called  the  most  valuable 
living  creature :  the  earthworm.  The  earthworm  aerates  the 
soil  and  facilitates  the  growth  of  plants.  Its  function  is  not  so 
much  carrying  chemicals  to  plants  as  it  is  making  possible  the 
assimilation  of  the  chemicals  that  abound  everywhere. 


Today’s  Teacher  of  English  2 

Fragmentary  Definitions. — Now  and  then  one  hears  defini¬ 
tions  of  a  teacher  of  English — some  cynical,  some  kindly,  some 
sympathetic,  some  sentimental,  all  exaggerated.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  grain  of  truth  as  well  as  a  grain  or  two  of  distortion  in  each 
of  these  fragments  toward  a  definition : 

1  Based  upon  research  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Specific  figures  are 
not  given  because  rapid  increases  in  postwar  years  make  those  available  antiquated  by 
the  time  they  can  be  compiled  and  published. 

2  Portions  of  the  following  pages  constitute  a  revision  of  the  author’s  article  “An 
Open  Letter  to  Peggy,”  Illinois  English  Bulletin,  XXXV  (November,  1947),  No.  2:1. 
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v/a  Jill-of-all-trades 

One  who  teaches  reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking,  citizen¬ 
ship,  mental  health,  five  other  Cardinal  Principles,  movie 
appreciation,  radio  appreciation,  acting,  ideals,  justice,  tol¬ 
erance,  democracy,  and  two  subjects  besides  English 
Counselor,  friend 

Like  Johnson’s  lexicographer,  a  harmless  drudge 
Like  Shelley’s  poet,  an  unacknowledged  legislator  of  mankind 
A  frustrated  writer 
Miss  Socrates 

Either  an  angel  in  blue  or  angles  in  brown 
One  who  builds  tomorrow  today 
Comma  hound 
Lorever  ambrosia 

One  who  furnishes  the  telescope  that  a  student  uses  to  locate 
the  star  to  which  he  hitches  his  wagon 
A  key  to  open  any  doory^ 


Chapter  2  provides  a  discussion  of  the  problems  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  today’s  teacher  of  English.  It  is  the  purpose  here, 
however,  to  make  some  comments  on  what  kind  of  person 
teaches  English  in  American  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of 
today.  (In  these  comments,  as  elsewhere  in  this  book,  the 
pronoun  he  will  be  used  to  refer  to  the  teacher.  One  of  the 
glaring  lacks  of  the  English  language  is  a  common  gender, 
third  person  singular  pronoun.) 


Human  Qualities. — Mark  Hopkins  was  a  great  teacher  be¬ 
cause  of  what  he  was;  likewise,  every  successful  teacher  today  is 
successful  because  of  what  lie  is — not  simply  because  of  what  he 
knows  or  what  special  skills  and  abilities  he  possesses.  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  are  naturally  of  great  importance.  Many 
teachers  get  into  difficulties  because  they  lack  one  or  the  other. 
But,  primarily,  the  success  of  a  teacher  depends  upon  his  per¬ 
sonal  qualities. 

The  capable  English  teacher  of  today  is  first  of  all  a  human 
being,  not  an  automaton  like  the  man  who  supervised  a  Lan- 
casterian  schoolroom,  not  a  drillmaster  like  the  teacher  of  the 
nineteenth  century  “infant  school.”  The  word  human  refers  to 
the  possession  of  qualities  held  in  common  with  other  persons ; 
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it  is  the  antithesis  of  artificial.  Some  teachers  of  English  have 
felt  that  their  calling  entitled  them  to  don  a  special  cloak  of 
superciliousness ;  their  knowledge  of  the  “finer  things  of  life” 
in  their  opinion  justified  an  attitude  of  ill-concealed  contempt  for 
those  whose  cultural  attainments  were  less  than  their  own.  By 
artificial  standards  they  thus  set  themselves  apart  from  the  rest 
of  humanity ;  in  their  exclusive  clique,  most  nonmembers  were 
considered  barbarians  who  had  traveled  little  in  Keats’s  realms 
of  gold  and  who  sometimes  said  “hadn’t  hardly.”  Members  of 
this  limited  clique  thought  of  “we  and  other  people,”  not  of  “we, 
the  people.” 

Fortunately,  English  teachers  with  such  artificial,  highbrow 
attitudes  have  always  been  rare  and  are  seemingly  becoming 
more  so.  The  English  teacher  realizes  that  he  is  a  member  of 
society  and  that,  like  almost  everyone  else,  he  has  something  to 
contribute  to  the  betterment  of  society.  He  does  not  consider 
himself  superior  to  his  students  except  in  his  knowledge  of  a 
specialized  subject  matter.  He  knows  that  he  merely  happens, 
through  an  accident  of  chronology,  to  be  older  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  and  better  trained  in  one  phase  of  knowledge.  With 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  he  knows  also  that  every  student  in  his 
classroom  is  better  informed  concerning  some  subjects  than  he 
is.  For  these  reasons  the  teacher  does  not  pose  as  the  final 
authority  on  life  and  life’s  problems ;  he  does  not  assume  a  false 
air  of  superiority. 

Respect  for  His  Work. — Although  he  is  always  ready  to 
grant  that  the  work  of  others  can  be  as  significant  as  his  own, 
the  successful  English  teacher  nevertheless  has  a  deep  sense  of 
the  worth-whileness  of  his  own  work.  He  does  not  teach 
commas  simply  because  the  course  of  study  says  that  he  should, 
or  teach  Shakespeare  because  Shakespeare  is  always  taught  in 
English,  or  teach  oral  English  because  he  does  not  have  to 
prepare  lessons  for  the  days  when  students  “make  speeches.” 
(He  always  remembers  that  he  is  not  teaching  subjects  at  all — 
he  is  teaching  students.  The  English  teacher  teaches  students 
to  organize  their  thoughts,  to  express  themselves  clearly  in  an 
age  when  clarity  of  thought  and  statement  may  save  humanity 
from  extermination,  and  to  understand  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
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ings  of  other  persons  in  the  classroom,  in  a  distant  state,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  or  in  another  century.  Teaching  those 
things  is  important.  J /a  word  is  only  a  group  of  inky  curlicues, 
a  punctuation  mark  is  only  an  ink  spot,  and  a  sentence  is  only 
a  conglomeration  of  curlicues  and  spots — until  the  teacher  makes 
of  them  something  meaningful,  a  representation  of  man’s  ability 
to  think  thoughts  bigger  than  himself.  From  ink  in  students’ 
fountain  pens  and  from  ink  that  was  once  wet  on  a  printing 
press,  the  teacher  creates  constructive  thoughts,  orderliness, 
understanding,  and  tolerance.  His  is  a  job  that  challenges  by  its 
bigness. 

Tolerance. — The  teacher  himself  possesses  the  tolerance  that 
he  tries  to  instil  in  his  students.  Not  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
“tolerating  =  enduring.”  Not  that  he  “tolerates”  Protestants, 
Catholics,  Jews,  Negroes,  Mexicans,  Japanese,  obstreperous 
boys,  and  girls  who  can  converse  only  on  movies,  clothes,  and 
dates.  Mere  tolerating  is  not  being  tolerant.  One  may  toler¬ 
ate  (endure)  a  mouse  simply  because  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
mouse.  But  he  is  not  truly  tolerant  of  mice  unless  he  likes  and 
respects  them  and  tries  to  see  the  mice’s  point  of  view.  That 
is  difficult  as  far  as  mice  are  concerned ;  when  one  thinks  of 
mice,  he  thinks  in  terms  of  I  and  they .  Probably  most  English 
teachers  think  about  mice  in  the  same  way,  but  the  effective 
teacher  does  not  put  any  students  into  the  same  category  with 
mice.  He  does  not  merely  endure  students.  He  likes  them, 
respects  them,  tries  to  see  their  point  of  view,  and  thinks  of 
them  in  terms  of  we,  not  I  and  they. 

Take  Johnny,  for  example.  Johnny  is  often  a  troublemaker. 

Johnny:  High  school  freshman.  Age  fifteen.  I.Q.  80.  Two  years  in 
first  grade.  Mechanical  ability.  Little  ambition.  A  school  problem 
for  nine  years.  Juvenile  court  record.  Parents  divorced. 

Some  of  his  teachers  merely  endure  Johnny  because  he  has  to 
stay  in  school,  against  his  will  and  theirs,  until  he  is  sixteen. 
Over  their  coffee  a  couple  of  these  teachers  call  him  a  bad  one 
and  say  that  the  reform  school  is  the  place  for  him.  But  since 
they  cannot  get  rid  of  Johnny,  who  to  them  is  a  mouse,  they 
tolerate  him.  The  more  human  teacher,  though,  whether  his 
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subject  happens  to  be  English  or  something  else,  is  tolerant  of 
him.  He  asks  Johnny  to  ride  around  a  few  blocks  with  him  in 
his  automobile  to  try  to  find  the  source  of  a  noise.  “It  ain’t — 
uh,  isn’t — nothin’  but  loose  tappets,”  says  Johnny.  Maybe  the 
teacher  already  knew  that,  but  he  thanks  Johnny  for  helping 
him.  He  makes  Johnny  feel  proud  of  himself.  He  talks  with 
Johnny,  finds  out  what  makes  him  tick.  He  tries  unobtrusively 
to  help  him.  Johnny  won’t  ever  be  President,  or  Mayor,  or 
Alderman.  But  he’ll  be  a  good  auto  mechanic,  unless  the  reform 
school  gets  him  first.  A  little  more  tolerance  and  a  little  less 
tolerating  will  make  Johnny  a  useful  citizen. 

Adaptability. — The  successful  English  teacher  is  adaptable. 
Perhaps  he  grew  up  in  New  York  City  and  is  teaching  in  Little- 
ville.  Maybe  he  was  born  on  a  Nebraska  farm  and  is  teaching 
in  Los  Angeles.  Possibly  the  school  has  had  three  different 
superintendents  in  the  last  three  years.  Maybe  at  nine  o’clock 
the  teacher  has  a  class  of  super-par  college  preparatory  seniors, 
and  at  ten  o’clock  a  class  of  subnormal  ninth  graders  who  can 
read  a  simple  poem  by  John  Masefield  and  get  only  the  idea 
that  the  author  is  saying  something  about  ships.  Regardless  of 
the  contrasts  he  faces,  the  teacher  must  be  flexible  enough  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  He  can  lead  his  college  preps 
through  a  stimulating  discussion  of  why  Hamlet  was  Hamlet, 
and  spend  the  next  hour  in  helping  the  freshmen  comprehend 
Masefield  the  Incomprehensible.  The  day  before  the  big  game, 
he  can  relate  some  of  the  items  in  the  lesson  to  the  only  topic 
that  at  the  moment  interests  nine  tenths  of  the  class,  and  yet 
help  the  students  to  learn  as  much  as  usual.  When  the  class 
mood  is  a  rollicking  one,  the  teacher  can  be  frolicsome  too,  and 
when  war  or  other  shadows  emerge  from  the  nebulous  world 
that  is  generally  around  the  students  but  not  of  them,  he  can 
be  as  serious  as  an  owl  in  hearing  their  opinions. 

Alertness. — The  successful  English  teacher  is  physically  and 
mentally  alert.  Alertness  makes  him  eager,  imaginative.  He  is 
not  a  dead  fish.  He  teaches  because  he  likes  to  teach,  and  he 
wants  to  make  his  teaching  as  effective  as  possible  because  it  is 
more  fun  that  way.  So  he  experiments,  tries  first  this,  then 
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that.  Scientific  accuracy?  Possibly.  Control  groups?  Could 
be.  But  whether  or  not  his  experimentation  is  scientific,  he 
works  imaginatively  to  improve  his  teaching.  He  never  teaches 
a  course  twice  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Beneath  his  calmness 
he  is  restless,  pioneering;  goaded  by  his  desire  to  serve  better 
than  ever  before,  westering  he  explores. 

The  teacher’s  imaginativeness  reveals  itself  frequently  in 
creative  writing — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  writ¬ 
ing’s  effect  upon  him.  He  likes  to  write ;  he  must  write.  And 
he  knows  that  he  can  better  interpret  literature  if  he  himself 
has  suffered  a  few  of  the  pangs  of  literary  parturition.  More 
important,  he  knows  that  through  writing  he  can  better  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulties  of  the  thirty-three  juniors  who  have  to 
turn  in  a  finished  composition  on  Friday.  So  the  teacher  fills  a 
desk  drawer  with  his  poems,  his  essays,  his  stories,  his  first 
draft  of  The  Great  American  Novel ;  and  then  he  starts  on 
-  another  drawer. 

Sense  of  Humor. — The  teacher,  being  truly  human,  has  a 
sense  of  humor.  He  agrees  with  the  thesis  of  Leon  Ormond’s 
book  Laugh  and  Learn,  fthat  people  learn  most  readily  when 
the  conditions  of  learning  are  made  pleasant!  Learning  is  ap¬ 
parently  somewhat  like  digestion.  A  person  can  eat  more  and 
digest  more  readily  if  mealtime  is  enjoyable.  But  if  one  is 
tense  at  his  meals,  he  does  not  swallow  much,  and  what  he  does 
swallow  gives  him  indigestion.  A  classroom  is  similar  to  a 
dining  room ;  the  teacher  is  the  host. 

So  the  successful  teacher  says  in  effect,  “In  my  classroom, 
smiles  will  not  be  unholy  or  laughter  blasphemous.  I’ll  try  to 
be  as  good  fun  in  class  as  I  think  I  am  at  a  party.  It’s  a  happy 
coincidence  of  the  English  language  that  human  and  humor 
are  so  much  alike.  What  lifts  human  beings  above  the  other 
animals?  A  musician  may  say  that  it’s  his  musical  ability,  a 
scientist  that  it’s  his  possession  of  a  useful  thumb,  a  linguist  that 
it’s  his  flexible  use  of  language,  a  minister  that  it’s  his  religion, 
and  a  historian  that  it’s  knowing  the  events  of  the  past.  But 
thirty  million  American  kids  and  I  know  that  man  became  man 
the  first  time  he  ever  laughed  at  anything  more  subtle  than 
another’s  misfortune.  It’s  human  to  have  a  sense  of  humor.  A 
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class  should  never  become  riotous,  but  a  few  laughs  per  day  do 
any  class  good.  And  the  teacher,  too.  As  somebody  once  said, 
‘He  who  laughs — lasts/  ” 

Professional  Attitude. — The  capable  teacher  is  also  pro¬ 
fessional  in  his  outlook.  That  means  that  he  wants  to  improve 
the  profession,  help  others  who  are  in  it,  bring  other  capable 
persons  into  it.  It  implies  that  although  he  tries  to  improve 
the  working  conditions  of  his  profession,  he  will  not  whine 
about  them  or  boast  about  how  much  more  money  he  could 
make  in  industry.  Being  professional  means  that  he  subscribes 
to  professional  magazines,  attends  worth-while  professional 
meetings  (without  spending  much  time  shopping),  and  backs 
worthy  professional  activities.3  It  includes  his  own  carefully 
formulated  code  of  professional  ethics.  And  it  means  that  he 
regards  his  work,  the  enrichment  of  the  minds  of  youth,  as  the 
finest  way  he  has  of  defending  his  own  right  to  existence,  of 
justifying  the  ways  of  a  man  to  God. 

Students’  Criteria. — Scholastic  once  received  1,700  replies 
from  students  answering  the  question  “What  is  your  ideal 
teacher?”  The  qualities  most  often  named,  in  order  of  fre¬ 
quency,  were  these : 

1.  Sense  of  humor 

2.  Fairness  and  impartiality 

3.  Friendliness  in  and  out  of  class 

4.  Neatness  and  attractiveness  of  dress 

5.  Cheerfulness 

6.  Knowledge  of  subject 

7.  Firmness  in  discipline 

8.  Reasonableness  in  regard  to  homework 

9.  Understanding  of  children  and  liking  for  them  4 

Paul  Witty,  in  the  N.E.A.  Journal  for  May,  1947,  summar¬ 
ized  what  students  said  about  the  teachers  whom  they  nominated 

3  Every  English  teacher  should  be  a  member  of  at  least  these  organizations:  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
state  education  association,  and  the  state  association  of  teachers  of  English  (if  one 
exists).  Whether  or  not  he  should  join  a  teachers  union  is  for  his  conscience  and 
judgment  to  decide. 

4  Summarized  in  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (April,  1947),  209. 
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in  a  commercially  sponsored  contest  to  pick  a  “Teacher  of  the 
Year.”  All  the  items  in  the  above  list,  except  7  and  8,  were 
frequently  repeated.  In  addition,  these  students  often  referred 
to  the  teacher’s  cooperative,  democratic  attitude,  consideration 
for  the  individual,  patience,  wide  variety  of  interest,  interest  in 
students’  problems,  flexibility,  and  use  of  recognition  and  praise. 

Administrators’  Criteria. — If  anyone  doubts  that  students’ 
opinions  should  be  considered,  he  may  cease  doubting  when  he 
learns  that  teacher-rating  check  lists  prepared  by  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  usually  repeat,  in  somewhat  different  words,  most 
of  or  all  the  criteria  in  the  two  lists  above.  One  superintendent’s 
list  may  serve  as  an  example.  This  administrator  says  that  in 
his  evaluation  of  teachers  he  has  found  that  a  good  teacher  ex¬ 
cels  in  these  qualities  : 

Fondness  for  children 
Freedom  from  authority  complex 
Respect  for  youth 
Impartiality 

Absence  of  prudish  prejudices 
Sane  acceptance  of  disappointments 
Much  knowledge 
Lively  interests 

Independence  of  pedagogical  “authorities” 

Love  of  and  loyalty  to  his  profession 
Knowledge  of  life  and  human  nature 
Sympathy  without  weakness 
Democratic  spirit 

Readiness  to  cooperate  with  parents  and  children  5 

Academic  Qualifications. — It  has  been  said  that  what  a 
teacher  is,  is  as  important  as  what  he  knows  or  what  skills  he 
possesses.  In  other  words,  in  the  opinions  of  many  qualified 
observers  the  teacher’s  personal  qualifications  are  as  significant 
as  his  academic  or  professional  ones.  But  no  one  can  deny  the 
need  for  a  well-stocked  mind  and  for  familiarity  with  educa¬ 
tional  principles  and  procedures.  Professor  Ralph  Boas  based 


5  Leon  Mones,  “Other  Matters  on  Which  I  Rate  Teachers.”  Clearing  House,  XVIII 
(January,  1944),  259. 
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the  following  statement  on  long  years  of  observation :  “There 
is  something  fatal  about  the  human  mind  which  particularly 
affects  teachers,  so  that  all  too  often  one  finds  enthusiasm 
and  vitality  without  any  sound  basis  in  scholarship,  or  else 
pedantic  scholarship  without  any  real  imagination  or  human 
sympathy.”  6 

Like  Professor  Boas,  you  no  doubt  have  observed  many  in¬ 
stances  of  the  dichotomy  of  which  he  speaks.  But  you  have 
probably  not  been  so  unfortunate  that  you  have  failed  to  meet 
teachers  who  combined  praiseworthy  personal  qualities  with 
exact  and  extensive  knowledge  and  with  ability  to  impart  that 
knowledge.  Such  teachers,  in  your  private  mental  State  Fair, 
you  award  blue  ribbons. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  specifically  what  academic  knowledge  the 
capable  teacher  of  English  possesses.  Faculties  in  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  often  discuss  that  question  heatedly  when 
they  consider  what  academic  competencies  7  they  should  attempt 
to  instil  in  their  prospective  teachers.  Considerable  agreement 
exists,  however,  concerning  several  of  these  competencies. 

First,  the  capable  teacher  is  able  to  read  well,  both  silently 
and  aloud.  His  silent  reading  speed  is  reasonably  great — per¬ 
haps  four  hundred  words  per  minute  for  easy  material ;  but  he 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  material  must  be  read  very  slowly. 
His  level  of  comprehension  is  high.  That  means  that  he  has 
a  large  vocabulary,  some  knowledge  of  semantic  principles,  an 
understanding  of  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  and  an 
ability  to  see  the  relationship  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  His 
ability  to  read  critically  is  sufficiently  developed  that  he  can 
distinguish  assertion  from  evidence  and  can  avoid  being  misled 
by  cardstacking,  bandwagon  arguments,  and  other  devices  used 
by  the  propagandist.  His  oral  reading  is  clear  and  expressive. 
Several  persons  have  said  that  there  is  an  element  of  the  “ham 
actor”  in  every  good  English  teacher. 

6  Ralph  P.  Boas,  “Some  Neglected  Factors  of  Morale.”  English  Leaflet,  XLI 
(June,  1942),  367. 

7  For  this  term,  and  for  some  items  in  the  following  discussion,  the  author  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Liesette  J.  McHarry,  Supervisor  of  English,  University  of  Illinois  High 
School.  An  excellent  article  on  the  subject  of  academic  competencies  is  Helene 
Hartley’s  “Preparation  and  Selection  of  Teachers  of  English,”  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  XXX  (February,  1946),  11. 
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Second,  the  capable  teacher  can  speak  and  write  clearly  and 
agreeably.8  He  adjusts  his  speaking  and  writing  to  the  group 
he  is  addressing.  He  applies  the  principles  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  but  carefully  avoids  a  stilted,  pseudosuperior  style  of 
presentation. 

Third,  the  competent  English  teacher  has  read  very  widely. 
Several  courses  in  English  literature  and  a  couple  in  American 
have  not  left  him  with  the  impression  that  he  “knows  literature.” 
He  is  aware  that  no  one  person  can  know  literature.  But  he 
fills  in  some  of  the  gaps  in  his  knowledge  by  reading  from 
Sophocles,  Virgil,  Dante,  Racine,  Goethe,  Lagerlof,  and  a  host 
of  other  major  writers  from  non-English  lands.  Since  litera¬ 
ture  did  not  come  to  an  abrupt  halt  in  1900,  he  reads  modern 
authors  as  well  as  those  of  yesteryear ;  but  in  all  his  reading,  he 
tries  to  discriminate  so  that  he  spends  but  little  time  upon  the 
trashy  or  highly  transitory.  And  since  he  is  a  teacher  of  the 
young,  he  at  least  skims  a  large  number  of  books  that  are  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  young  people ;  then  when  Susie,  future  house¬ 
wife,  or  Raymond,  future  scientist,  wonders  what  to  read  next, 
the  teacher  can  offer  appropriate  suggestions. 

Related  to  a  knowledge  of  literature,  but  never  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it,  is  the  fourth  competency,  a  knowledge  of  literary 
history.  The  two  should  not  be  confused.  Knowing  the  dates 
and  details  of  Shakespeare’s  career  is  not  the  same  as  knowing 
Shakespeare’s  plays  and  sonnets.  It  is  desirable,  however,  for 
the  teacher  to  have  a  pattern  of  historical  reference  by  means 
of  which  he  can  see  each  author  clearly  in  perspective. 

Fifth — and  this  is  an  academic  competency  closely  related  to 
professional  ones — the  capable  teacher  knows  how  to  show  the 
present  social  implications  of  literary  selections.  To  use  a  trite 


8  Probably  few  teachers  today  would  write  to  the  school  board  the  kind  of  report 
prepared  by  a  midwestern  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  century:  “The  house  is  in 
very  poor  shape,  in  the  colder  day  it  is  Imposeable  to  stay  in  it  with  danger  to 
health. 

Condition  of  furniture:  Poor 

Condition  of  apparatus:  None 

Condition  of  blackboard:  None 

Condition  of  outhouse:  Should  be  looked  after 

Record  of  work:  My  ame  has  been  this  winter  to  learn  my  pupils  all  of  the 
English  I  posebel  could  and  found  them  very  backward  in  the  English  language.” 
From  Clearing  House,  XX  (December,  1945),  213. 
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but  nevertheless  excellent  example,  the  teacher  understands  the 
parallel  between  the  careers  of  Macbeth  and  Hitler.  Or  for 
another  example,  the  teacher  sees  in  Benet’s  Western  Star  a 
portrayal  of  good  and  bad  human  characteristics  still  strong  in 
Americans.  One  reason  why  literature  lasts  is  that  its  char¬ 
acters  are  always  around  us. 

Sixth,  the  capable  English  teacher  has  some  idea  of  the 
relationships  between  English  and  other  areas  of  learning.  Eng¬ 
lish  is  the  most  far-reaching  subject  in  the  curriculum.  Its 
tentacles  extend  into  history,  economics,  science,  music,  art — 
in  fact  into  all  divisions  of  human  knowledge.  No  person  can 
imagine  all  its  ramifications.  But  the  capable  teacher  knows, 
for  instance,  that  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar,  the  Caesar 
studied  in  Latin,  and  the  Julius  Caesar  of  ancient  history  are 
all  the  same  man ;  he  knows  that  English  history  and  Milton’s 
life  are  inextricably  tangled;  he  realizes  that  Robinson  Jeffers 
cannot  be  read  with  large  comprehension  by  one  who  is  ignorant 
of  modern  science. 

Seventh,  the  able  English  teacher  is  more  than  dimly  aware 
of  the  existence  of  movies,  stage  plays,  newspapers,  and  radio 
programs.  He  has  standards  for  judging  each  of  them,  and 
he  sees  the  relationship  of  each  to  English. 

Whether  or  not  the  English  teacher  needs  a  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  may  be  debatable.  Most  makers  of  college 
curriculums  for  the  preparation  of  English  teachers  assume 
that  he  does.  The  doubters  grant  that  a  real  knowledge  of 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  or  German  does  have  value  in  that  it 
throws  light  upon  the  English  language,  makes  possible  the 
reading  of  some  literary  masterpieces  in  the  original  tongue, 
and  reduces  provincialism.  But  they  say  that  if  the  knowledge 
is  only  superficial — the  sort  that  usually  comes  from  two  years’ 
study — the  time  might  be  better  spent  in  reading  more  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  literature  and  more  literature  in  translation, 
and  in  studying  the  history  of  the  English  language  and  its 
relations  to  other  languages. 

Professional  Qualifications. — So  much  for  the  personal 
qualities  and  the  knowledge  of  today’s  successful  teacher  of 
English.  A  discussion  of  his  professional  competencies  and 
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ways  of  applying  them  forms  the  greater  part  of  this  book.  But 
here  may  be  listed  the  abilities  and  skills  employed  in  the  class¬ 
room  by  the  able  teacher. 

1.  Ability  in  planning  a  course  of  study  in  English.  The  high 
school  English  course  is  crowded  at  best.  To  plan  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  those  things  that  students  may  most  profitably 
learn,  to  eliminate  the  harmful  or  the  nonessential,  and  to 
apportion  time  wisely,  require  knowledge  and  forethought. 

2.  Skill  in  providing  for  individual  differences.  Not  all  stu¬ 
dents  need  or  are  able  to  learn  the  same  things.  Not  all 
will  respond  equally  to  the  same  stimulus. 

3.  Competency  in  improving  students’  reading.  Some  high 
school  students  cannot  read  on  the  high  school  level  and 
therefore  require  remedial  work.  Those  who  are  already 
able  to  read  rather  effectively  need  help  in  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  reading  skills. 

4.  Competency  in  arousing  interest  in  literature  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  potential  interest  of  literature  is  high.  Help¬ 
ing  students  to  discover  this  interest  is  often  a  problem. 

5.  Skill  in  improving  students’  oral  and  written  English.  The 
negative  approach — the  mere  elimination  of  errors — is  in¬ 
adequate.  Students  need  to  be  helped  to  learn  to  use 
language  effectively  as  a  tool  for  the  expression  of  organized 
thoughts. 

6.  Ability  to  teach  satisfactory  listening  habits.  Everyone  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  ceaseless  tongue  waggers  spends  more  of  his 
time  in  listening  than  he  does  in  talking  or  writing.  The 
skills  involved  in  competent  listening  are  little  less  com¬ 
plicated  than  the  skills  of  reading. 

7.  Skill  in  guiding  co-curricular  activities.  To  the  English 
teacher  usually  fall  one  or  several  co-curricular  activities. 
Properly  guided,  these  may  contribute  generously  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  citizens  and  better-informed  citizens. 

8.  Ability  to  lead  classes  through  semester  after  semester  filled 
with  stimulating,  broadening,  and  pleasant  hours.  At  the 
end  of  a  year’s  work,  the  capable  teacher  is  never  completely 
satisfied  with  what  he  has  accomplished,  but  as  he  considers 
the  progress  made  by  individuals  and  by  groups,  he  feels  a 
gratifying  inward  warmth.  At  such  moments,  life  is  worth 
living. 
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The  beginning  teacher  who  has  read  the  foregoing  pages  may 
feel  that  impossible  ideals  have  been  set  up.  Rest  assured,  they 
are  not  impossible.  The  author  has  sat  in  the  classrooms  of 
many  teachers  who  have  possessed  in  considerable  measure  the 
personal,  academic,  and  professional  qualifications  that  are  here 
summarized.  Being  in  those  classrooms  was  an  agreeable  ex¬ 
perience.  The  students  were  alert  and  friendly.  There  was  no 
feeling  of  tension.  Learning  was  cooperative;  it  was  enjoyable. 
No  ogre  snarled  or  bared  his  teeth. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  Which  features  of  early  American  schools  seem  best  to  you? 
most  deplorable  ? 

2.  Do  the  successful  teachers  you  have  known  (regardless  of  the 
subjects  they  teach)  share  the  personal  qualities  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  ?  Which  quality  seems  most  rare  ? 

3.  What  personal  qualities  in  addition  to  those  named  do  you 
believe  an  English  teacher  should  have?  What  academic  or 
professional  qualifications  ? 

4.  Some  years  ago,  a  study  made  in  Seattle  indicated  that  students 
did  not  particularly  object  to  the  materials  of  English,  but  did 
object  to  the  way  English  was  taught.  From  your  own  observa¬ 
tion,  would  you  infer  that  this  is  generally  true?  If  so,  what 
are  the  implications  for  teachers  of  English  ? 

5.  A  minister  says :  “The  constructive  figures  in  human  history 
are  those  men  and  women  who  have  felt  that  they  were  needed.” 
For  a  teacher,  what  implications  does  this  statement  have? 

6.  C.  H.  Ward,  in  What  Is  English?,  says  that  English  teachers 
regard  their  profession  as  sacred  and  assume  that  “a  boy  who 
has  been  taught  to  enjoy  Shakespeare  has  been  saved.”  Is 
Ward’s  implied  criticism  unfair  ? 

7.  One  of  the  author’s  students,  now  a  teacher,  wrote :  “I  believe 
that  a  cultured  person,  truly  cultured,  is  one  who  is  full  of 
sympathy,  understanding,  kindness — not  just  culture.”  Would 
you  care  to  guess  whether  or  not  she  is  successful  as  a  teacher  ? 
Why  do  you  hold  that  opinion  ? 

8.  The  teacher  has  sometimes  been  called  a  catalyst — something 
that  brings  about  a  change  without  itself  being  affected.  Is  the 
metaphor  a  good  one  ? 
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9.  Could  this  comment  by  Sir  William  Haley,  director  general  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  be  altered  to  apply  to 
teaching?  “The  secret  of  leadership  in  broadcasting  is  that  of 
always  being  ahead  of  the  public,  yet  not  so  far  ahead  as  to  be 
out  of  touch.” 

10.  Discuss  this  statement  by  J.  Carey  Taylor  ( Baltimore  Bulletin 
of  Education,  XIX,  April,  1942,  189)  :  “Autocratically  run 
schools  and  classrooms  can  hardly  be  considered  good  labora¬ 
tories  for  the  training  of  young  citizens  to  participate  in  a 
democratic  government.” 


Chapter  2 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 

TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH 

Shared  Responsibilities 

Some  responsibilities  are  common  to  all  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.  Such  responsibilities  are  usually  listed  as  “general 
aims,”  and  statements  of  aims  are  about  as  numerous  as  writers 
on  educational  topics.  For  our  purposes,  however,  we  may  ac¬ 
cept  the  Cardinal  Principles  suggested  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.1  According  to  these  principles,  the  sec^ 
ondary  school  needs  to  guide  its  students  toward  seven  goals : 
health,  command  of  fundamental  processes,  worthy  home  mem¬ 
bership,  vocation,  citizenship,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical 
character. 

All  secondary  teachers  share  in  working  toward  these  goals. 
The  English  teacher  has  partial  responsibility  for  each  goal. 

Health  is  usually  thought  of  as  the  province  of  the  hygiene  or 
physical  education  teacher.  But  “health”  refers  not  only  to  a 
sound  body  but  also  to  a  sound  mind.  While  the  hygiene  and 
physical  education  teachers  stress  building  the  body,  the  other 
teachers  help  in  building  the  mind.  Through  choosing  literature 
carefully,  and  through  helping  the  students  to  think  straight, 
the  English  teacher  may  do  much  to  assure  his  students  of 
mental  health. 

Readin’,  writin’,  and  ’rithmetic  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  processes.  To  these  might  be  added  speaking  and 
listening,  and  certainly  straight  thinking.  Others  might  add 
such  abilities  as  that  of  carrying  a  tune  or  drawing  a  picture. 


i  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  “Cardinal  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education.”  Government  Printing  Cfffice,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1918. 
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At  any  rate,  the  English  teacher  has  a  heavy  responsibility  in 
teaching  the  fundamental  processes.  It  is  an  old  mistake  to 
assume  that  these  processes  are  mastered  in  elementary  school. 
In  almost  any  high  school,  some  members  of  the  freshman  class 
have  no  more  than  third  or  fourth  grade  reading  ability.  In 
almost  any  college  or  university,  many  freshmen  cannot  write 
two  consecutive  coherent  sentences  of  more  than  fifteen  words 
each,  or  speak  with  reasonable  fluency  and  clarity  for  ninety 
seconds.  Passing  the  buck  to  the  elementary  schools  is  of  no 
avail ;  students  lacking  adequate  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
processes  do  get  into  high  schools  and  colleges.  When  they  get 
there,  the  high  school  or  college  has  the  responsibility  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  reteaching  that  which  is  essential  for  satisfactory 
communal  life. 

Problems  of  home  life  cannot  all  be  delegated  to  the  home 
economics  teacher.  In  this  era  when  divorces  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  ever  before  and  when  some  alarmists  say  that 
home  life  is  as  nearly  extinct  as  the  bison,  the  challenge  of 
teaching  worthy  home  membership  is  a  real  one.  Democratic 
classroom  procedures  may  result  eventually  in  greater  democ¬ 
racy  in  homes.  Such  books  as  The  Yearling,  A  Peculiar  Treas¬ 
ure,  and  Life  withr  Father  may  throw  new  light  on  family 
relationships.  Class  or  panel  discussions  on  home  problems  of 
today  are  not  outside  the  province  of  the  English  teacher. 

In  some  high  schools,  a  portion  of  the  senior  year  is  set  aside 
by  the  English  teachers  for  a  unit  on  vocations.  Often  this 
unit  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  and  profitable  in 
the  curriculum.  Once  a  teacher  of  such  a  unit  was  asked,  “But 
is  it  English?”  She  answered,  “During  this  six-week  unit  the 
students  read  an  average  of  five  books  and  twenty  articles  each, 
they  wrote  an  average  of  three  letters  and  four  themes,  they 
held  several  panel  and  class  discussions  and  made  individual 
reports  orally,  and  each  student  interviewed  at  least  one  person 
in  the  community.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  English.”  Even  though 
the  teacher  of  English  may  not  devote  an  entire  unit  to  voca¬ 
tions,  he  may  well  encourage  supplementary  reading  on  such 
a  worth-while  topic  and  thereby  earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
some  students. 
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Intelligent  citizenship  is  the  basis  of  democracy.  In  both 
composition  and  literature  the  teacher  of  English  may  unob¬ 
trusively  foster  better  citizenship.  Every  discussion  may  il¬ 
lustrate  the  live-and-let-live  philosophy  and  the  intelligent 
compromise  that  are  essential  in  the  United  States  as  we  know 
it.  Training  in  citizenship  does  not  mean  flag-waving  and 
jingoism,  but  does  mean  training  to  respect  the  rights  and  the 
privileges  of  others,  whether  they  are  red,  black,  yellow,  white, 
or  brown,  and  whether  they  are  inside  or  outside  the  United 
States.2 

With  the  teachers  of  physical  education,  art,  music,  and 
dramatics,  the  English  teacher  shares  the  responsibility  of  guid¬ 
ing  toward  worthy  use  of  leisure.  Probably  the  tavern  and  the 
burlesque  show  will  never  lack  patrons — including  some  English 
teachers — but  life  fortunately  does  offer  recreations  more  whole¬ 
some  than  peering  at  legs  and  guzzling  liquor.  Since  the 
amount  of  leisure  time  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past 
century,  the  problem  of  satisfactory  outlets  for  energy  not  used 
in  work  has  increased  proportionately.  The  English  teacher  is 
doing  society  a  favor  if  he  can  convince  his  students  that  it  is 
fun  to  write  letters  that  their  friends  will  enjoy  receiving,  if  he 
can  instil  in  them  a  genuine  love  of  literature  (in  contrast  to  a 
cold  respect  for  it),  and  if  he  can  help  them  to  learn  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  good  and  bad  entertainment  in  motion  pictures 
and  radio  programs. 

The  English  teacher  shares  with  all  other  teachers — and  with 
the  church  and  the  home — the  responsibility  of  developing  in  his 
students  an  ethical  character.  As  William  Channing  once  said, 
“The  great  hope  of  society  is  individual  character.”  Through 
helping  his  classes  to  appreciate  literature  and  through  training 
them  in  writing  and  speaking,  the  English  teacher  may  help 
keep  society’s  hope  replenished.  Perhaps  “right”  and  “wrong” 
are  relative  terms,  not  absolutes.  But  even  though  that  is  true, 
there  are  standards  of  rightness  that  may  serve  as  guides  to 
human  conduct.  Through  reading,  writing,  listening,  and 
speaking,  those  standards  may  be  defined. 


2  For  further  discussion  see  p.  189. 
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The  English  Teacher’s  Special  Responsibility 

English  has  been  called  the  most  complex  of  school  subjects. 
The  chief  reason  is  that  English  has  indefinite  boundaries.  The 
geometry  teacher,  explaining  a  theorem,  knows  positively  that 
he  is  teaching  mathematics.  The  history  teacher  who  calls  for 
biographical  reports  on  Revolutionary  War  soldiers  and  states¬ 
men  is  reasonably  confident  that  he  is  teaching  history.  But 
the  English  teacher  whose  class  discusses  Benjamin  Franklin 
may  be  teaching  history  as  well  as  English;  or  he  whose  stu¬ 
dents  report  on  de  Kruif  for  outside  reading  may  feel  that  he 
is  infringing  on  the  territory  of  the  science  teacher.  The  area 
that  can  be  described  as  English  pure  and  simple  is  small.  In 
fact,  it  may  not  exist  at  all,  for  even  grammar,  punctuation,  and 
“My  Last  Duchess”  have  ramifications  far  outside  the  field  that 
is  customarily  designated  as  English. 

The  indefiniteness  of  the  boundaries  of  English  is  caused  by 
two  facts.  The  first  is  that  English  is  in  part  a  tool  subject; 
such  things  as  reading  for  meaning,  organizing  a  paragraph, 
spelling  parallel,  punctuating  a  sentence,  or  making  a  verb  agree 
with  its  subject  are  tools  that  the  students  may  use  in  their  other 
school  subjects  and  in  their  lives  outside  of  school.  Necessarily, 
therefore,  the  tool  English  is  related  in  some  way  to  all  knowl¬ 
edge  and  to  all  life’s  activities.  The  second  cause  of  vague 
boundaries  is  that  literature  must  be  about  something,  and 
“something”  may  be  art,  economics,  zoology,  or  any  other 
realm  of  man’s  knowledge.  Literature  is  not  an  abstraction : 
“You  can’t  write  writing.”  According  to  Henry  Van  Dyke's 
definition,  “Literature  consists  of  those  writings  which  interpret 
the  meanings  of  nature  and  life,  in  words  of  charm  and  power, 
touched  with  the  personality  of  the  author,  in  artistic  forms  of 
permanent  interest.”  Since  literature  must  be  concerned  with 
something  outside  itself,  with  “the  meanings  of  nature  and  life,” 
the  teacher  of  literature  unavoidably  must  often  intrude  upon 
the  territory  which  the  historian,  the  scientist,  the  musician,  or 
some  other  specialist  has  staked  out  as  his  own. 

Because  English  does  overlap  other  subjects,  some  educators 
have  declared  that  English  should  not  be  taught  as  a  separate 
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subject.  “All  teachers  should  teach  English,”  educators  some¬ 
times  say,  or  they  may  vary  the  statement  by  declaring,  “English 
should  be  integrated  with  another  subject  or  other  subjects.” 
Experience  has  shown,  unfortunately,  that  the  geography  teacher 
or  the  history  teacher  who  attempts  to  include  English  in  his 
course  still  remains  a  geography  teacher  or  a  history  teacher. 
That  is,  save  in  the  classrooms  of  a  few  exceptional  teachers, 
English  is  neglected  in  an  integrated  course  or  in  a  school  where 
“every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  English.”  In  theory  we  may  ap¬ 
prove  of  integration  and  even  of  the  abolishment  of  English 
teachers,  but  experience  so  far  has  failed  to  prove  the  wisdom 
of  either  elimination  or  complete  integration. 

/There  is  a  need  for  the  teacher  of  English — for  the  teacher 
who  recognizes  one  big  responsibility  in  teaching  the  vaguely 
defined  subject  we  call  English.  That  responsibility  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  verbal  communication/ 

Despite  the  interdependency  of  mankind  (and  despite  John 
Donne’s  statement  to  the  contrary),  each  human  being  is  an 
island.  He  has  his  own  biography,  his  own  thoughts,  his  own 
emotions ;  he  is  contained  in  his  own  skin.  He  lives  alone,  even 
when  his  wife  and  children  and  friends  share  his  house  with 
him.  He  glimpses  other  persons  and  hears  them  talk,  but  never 
really  knows  them,  cannot  know  them  thoroughly.  He  reads 
articles  and  books,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  authors,  or  even  of 
what  they  were  trying  to  say,  necessarily  remains  only  partial. 

The  earth’s  human  population  includes  well  over  two  billion 
such  islands.  Since  there  is  insufficient  space  for  two  billion 
lowly  little  hermitages  like  Archimago’s,  people  cannot  be  her¬ 
mits  ;  they  must  mingle  with  others.  Mingling  involves  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  possessions ;  it  sometimes  involves  conflict 
or  threat  of  conflict.  The  fact  that  people  must  mingle  means 
that  some  successful  communication  is  essential  to  survival, 
even  though  communication  can  never  be  complete. 

Communication  is  a  twofold  process.  It  involves  sending 
and  receiving.  A  flower  or  a  dish  of  spinach  can  complete  only 
one  phase  of  the  process ;  it  can  communicate  with  the  visual  or 
olfactory  or  gustative  organs  of  a  sentient  being,  but  it  cannot 
receive  sensations  in  return.  A  dog,  however,  can  bark  a  wel- 
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come  to  its  master,  and  can  then  receive  and  obey  the  master’s 
command.  A  human  being  can  receive  a  communication 
through  any  one  of  the  five  senses,  and  frequently  sends  com¬ 
munications  vocally  (as  the  dog  does)  or  in  writing  (as  the 
dog  cannot). 

/The  work  of  the  English  teacher  is  to  improve  both  phases  of 
the  process  of  communication.  The  English  teacher  assists  his 
students  in  sending  by  teaching  them  the  skills  of  writing  and 
speaking,  and  he  assists  them  in  receiving  by  improving  their 
ability  to  read  and  to  listen^  He  knows  that  his  students,  to  get 
along  well  in  this  complex  world,  must  be  able  to  make  their 
meanings  clear  to  others  and  understand  what  others  are  saying 
to  them. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  researcher  listed  all  the  aims  of  English 
teaching  that  he  could  find  in  print.  He  discovered  the  some¬ 
what  astonishing  total  of  1,581  aims.  If  his  research  were  to  be 
brought  up  to  date,  the  number  might  exceed  two  thousand. 
But  in  most  schools  there  are  only  180  school  days  per  year.  To 
attain  two  thousand  aims  is  impossible ;  to  attain  one  large  and 
worthy  aim  is  not  only  possible  but  desirable.  The  aim  of  im¬ 
provement  of  communication  is  both  large  and  worthy.  If  at¬ 
tained  to  a  considerable  degree,  it  can  do  much  to  improve 
mutual  human  understanding  and  to  decrease  man’s  inhumanity 
to  man. 

The  aim  of  improving  communication  through  the  betterment 
of  writing,  speaking,  reading,  and  listening  may  seem  excessively 
utilitarian  to  some.  “Where  does  literature  come  in?”  may  well 
be  asked.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  literature  is  included 
under  reading.  An  author  communicates  his  thoughts  and  his 
emotions  via  the  printed  page.  The  teacher  guides  his  students 
toward  a  rich  understanding  of  what  the  author  was  attempting 
to  convey;  he  makes  the  act  of  reading  purposeful,  enjoyable, 
and  as  competent  as  possible.  Although  no  reader  will  ever  be 
able  to  understand  completely  what  Keats  was  trying  to  com¬ 
municate  in  the  “Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn”  (or  what  any  other 
writer  has  ever  tried  to  communicate),  there  are  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  understanding.  The  teacher  increases  this  understand¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  point  that  each  individual  can  reach.  He  does 
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as  much  as  he  can  to  oppose  insularity,  to  cross  the  miles  that 
separate  all  human  beings. 

The  Problems  in  Reading  and  Listening 

The  rest  of  this  chapter  considers  problems,  not  solutions. 
Its  purpose  is  to  discuss  briefly  what  the  English  teacher  must 
try  to  accomplish  in  his  classroom.  Specific  suggestions  for 
solving  the  problems  will  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  If 
some  of  the  problems  appear  to  be  even  more  difficult  than  those 
mathematical  monstrosities  which  would  take  three  hundred 
mathematicians  fifty  years  to  solve,  do  not  despair,  because 
thousands  and  thousands  of  English  teachers  have  been  working 
toward  solutions  for  much  longer  than  fifty  years,  and  they  have 
already  found  many  of  the  answers. 

Some  of  the  specific  problems  may  be  illustrated  by  occasional 
references  to  the  sophomore  class  of  the  Emville  school.  Em- 
ville  is  a  town  of  ten  thousand  people.  There  are  thirty  students 
in  this  particular  class.  In  reading  (meaning  literature,  too), 
these  are  the  chief  problems  faced  by  the  teacher : 

Individual  Differences. — In  the  Emville  school,  unlike  some 
others  of  comparable  size,  students  are  not  placed  in  different 
sections  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  on  various  tests.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  range  of  I.Q.’s  in  this  sophomore  class  is  from  81  to 
144,  and  reading  ability  varies  from  fourth  grade  to  college 
junior.  A  poll  of  the  class  has  revealed  an  interest  in  twenty- 
three  different  vocations.  Sixteen  of  the  students  are  boys, 
fourteen  girls.  Most  of  the  students  were  fifteen  years  old  in 
September,  but  one  was  thirteen,  five  were  fourteen,  and  two 
were  sixteen.  The  problem  :  How  can  the  teacher  select  literary 
materials  which  will  have  appeal  and  value  for  all  members  of 
this  class,  and  teach  in  such  a  way  that  the  class  may  become 
confirmed  in  the  habit  of  reading  literature  of  good  quality? 

Improvement  of  Reading  Ability. — Standardized  tests  show 
that  eleven  of  these  Emville  sophomores  read  below  the  tenth 
grade  level,  with  one  at  fourth  grade,  two  at  sixth,  two  at 
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seventh,  two  at  eighth,  and  four  at  ninth.  Twelve  read  at  the 
tenth  grade  level,  and  seven  above  it,  including  three  at  eleventh, 
two  at  twelfth,  one  at  thirteenth,  and  one  at  fifteenth.  The  prob¬ 
lem  :  How  can  the  teacher  raise  the  reading  level  of  the  poorest 
readers,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  further  the  ability  of 
the  others  ? 

Motivation. — For  many  students,  the  club  which  we  call  a 
report  card  is  a  sufficient  incentive  to  work.  But  the  wise 
teacher  of  literature  knows  that  students  who  read  only  to  earn 
a  grade  often  do  not  learn  to  love  reading.  It  is  easy  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  few  students  even  without  grades,  because  the  most 
capable  or  most  ambitious  students  are  usually  self-starting  and 
virtually  self-propelled.  But  the  self-starters  are  all  too  rare. 
With  the  other  students,  more  than  one  type  of  motivation  is 
needed.  The  problem :  How  can  the  teacher  lead  students  to 
want  to  read  more  and  better  literature? 

Selection  and  Apportionment. — In  one  month  in  1947, 
American  publishers  sent  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
for  review  purposes,  281  new  books,  including  37  in  one  day. 
As  a  Saturday  Review  editor  commented,  “Thirty-seven  books 
are  too  darned  many  books  to  get  published  in  one  day.”  But 
the  point  here  is  that  they  were  published,  and  that  one  day  of 
publication  added  thirty-seven  books  which  might  or  might  not 
be  grist  for  the  English  teacher’s  mill.  Thirty-seven  books — 
more  than  eleven  thousand  pages  in  one  day.  And  already  there 
existed  many  thousands  of  books,  of  which  only  the  few  most 
suitable  could  be  made  available  to  the  class. 

On  the  larger  newsstands  vie  the  occasionally  quiet  but  gen¬ 
erally  flamboyant  covers  of  hundreds  of  magazines,  including 
dozens  of  unfunny  comic  books.  In  the  newspapers,  stories  of 
crime  and  politics  are  picturesquely  summarized  in  tall  head¬ 
lines.  Wherever  the  teacher  or  his  students  turn,  reading 
material  is  abundant. 

An  old  argument,  still  being  waged,  concerns  the  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  time  that  should  be  devoted  in  English  classes 
to  contemporary  literature  and  to  literature  which  has  lasted  the 
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hundred  years  often  considered  requisite  to  becoming  a  classic. 
Should  contemporary  literature  be  taught  in  one  tenth  of  the 
time  available,  or  one  third,  or  one  half,  or  two  thirds,  or  all? 
Or  should  students  be  taught  the  classics  only,  on  the  ground 
that  if  they  are  not  introduced  to  them  now,  they  never  will  be  ? 
Also,  must  all  material  studied  be  Literature  (capitalized),  or 
may  the  teacher  justify  the  inclusion  of  some  transitory,  well- 
written,  but  not  particularly  artistic  prose?  Finally,  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  course  should  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  types  of 
literature — to  fiction,  nonfiction,  poetry,  and  the  drama?  The 
problems :  How,  from  the  host  of  material  available,  can  the 
teacher  select  that  which  will  be  most  helpful  to  his  students? 
What  proportion  of  the  class  time  should  be  devoted  to  classic 
literature,  to  contemporary,  to  reading  which  is  not  Literature, 
and  to  each  type  of  literature? 

Arrangement. — After  the  literature  to  be  studied  has  been 
chosen,  the  arrangement  of  the  selections  must  be  decided.  Hap¬ 
hazard  organization  is  likely  to  result  in  more-haphazard-than- 
usual  learning.  Literary  selections  may  be  presented  according 
to  types,  presented  in  chronological  order,  grouped  in  units 
based  on  central  themes,  or  grouped  around  students’  experi¬ 
ences.  The  problem :  With  the  particular  class,  how  can  the 
teacher  arrange  the  selections  most  effectively  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  communication  between  author  and  student,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  further  reading? 

Approaches. — Just  as  a  choice  must  be  made  in  arranging 
the  materials  of  a  course,  so  one  must  be  made  in  determining 
the  approach  to  each  selection  or  group  of  related  selections. 
The  six  basic  approaches,  each  of  which  will  be  discussed  and 
illustrated  in  later  chapters,  are  these :  the  historical,  in  which 
the  emphasis  is  upon  the  author  and  the  background  of  the 
selection ;  the  sociopsychological,  which  emphasizes  the  social 
and  psychological  aspects  of  the  literature ;  the  emotive,  stressing 
the  beauty  or  the  pleasure  implicit  in  the  selection ;  the  didactic, 
involving  a  study  of  the  author’s  purpose ;  the  paraphrastic,  in¬ 
volving  a  summary  of  what  the  author  has  said ;  and  the  analyti¬ 
cal,  which  attempts  a  study  of  the  selection  on  the  basis  of  its 
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literary  characteristics.  The  problem :  What  criteria  should  the 
teacher  use  in  determining  the  best  approaches  to  employ  with 
each  selection? 

Outside  Reading. — Every  English  teacher  requires,  or  at 
least  encourages,  students  to  read  material  in  addition  to  that 
read  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  To  some  students,  the  opportunity 
to  do  outside  reading  is  welcome;  others  consider  it  onerous, 
an  undesirable  chore.  Nearly  all  students  quietly  detest  a  tra¬ 
ditional  “book  report  day”  on  which  each  is  expected  to  discuss 
his  book  in  accordance  with  some  creaking  formula.  The  prob¬ 
lem  :  How  can  students  be  led  to  want  to  read  extensively  and 
at  progressively  higher  levels,  and  how  can  their  reports  be  ■ 
made  both  pleasant  and  helpful  ? 

Listening. — Reading  is  the  act  of  receiving,  by  means  of 
the  eye  and  the  nervous  system,  a  communication  in  written  or 
printed  symbols  which  have  been  infused  with  meaning.  Lis¬ 
tening  is  the  act  of  receiving,  by  means  of  the  ear  and  the 
nervous  system,  a  communication  in  audible  symbols  which 
have  been  infused  with  meaning.  Since  both  reading  and  listen¬ 
ing  involve  receiving  a  communication,  one  may  rightly  expect 
some  similarity  between  the  two  acts.  W.  W.  Hatfield  has 
pointed  out  these  similarities  : 3 

1.  Purposeful  listening,  like  purposeful  reading,  is  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  that  which  is  without  purpose. 

2.  Listening,  like  reading,  is  of  various  types,  each  of  which 
must  be  mastered  through  practice. 

3.  Careful  listening,  like  careful  reading,  involves  attending 
(giving  one’s  mind)  to  what  is  being  communicated. 

4.  Semantic  dangers  (problems  in  word  meaning)  are  even 
greater  in  listening  than  in  reading. 

Until  the  middle  1940’s,  little  attention  was  paid  to  problems 
of  teaching  listening.  It  was  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
everyone  knows  how  to  listen.  During  the  forties,  though, 
English  teachers  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  their 


3  “Parallels  in  Teaching  Students  to  Listen  and  to  Read,”  English  Journal,  XXXV 
(December,  1946),  553. 
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students,  and  adults  too,  frequently  fail  to  listen  purposefully 
and  critically.  They  gradually  came  to  realize  that  listeners 
often  cannot  distinguish  -the  important  from  the  unimportant, 
cannot  follow  clear  instructions,  and  cannot  distinguish  asser¬ 
tion  from  evidence.  Possibly  Hitler  may  be  given  part  of  the 
credit  for  demonstrating  that  people  often  listen  without  listen¬ 
ing  intelligently.  Millions  of  Germans  were  swayed  by  Hitler’s 
oratory  because  they  did  not  listen  critically.  Spellbinders  in 
the  United  States  successfully  influenced  smaller  audiences.  The 
power  of  the  word  too  frequently  is  possessed  by  men  who  un¬ 
scrupulously  take  advantage  of  those  who  do  not  know  how 
to  listen. 

This  challenge  that  English  teachers  have  but  recently 
recognized  is  actually  not  new,  but  a  variation  of  the  old  re¬ 
sponsibility — the  teaching  of  communication.  When  people 
communicate,  they  spend  9  per  cent  of  their  time  in  writing, 
16  per  cent  in  reading,  30  per  cent  in  speaking,  and  45  per  cent 
in  listening.4  Neglecting  the  most  frequently  used  type  of  com¬ 
munication  is  being  very  negligent  indeed.  The  problem  in 
teaching  listening  may  be  stated  thus :  How  can  the  teacher 
make  purposeful,  discriminating  listeners  of  his  students? 

The  Problems  in  Writing  and  Speaking 

Individual  Differences. — Among  the  thirty  students  in  the 
representative  sophomore  class  in  Emville,  variations  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  speaking  ability  are  no  less  marked  than  variations  in 
reading  ability.  More  than  half  the  students  cannot  unfailingly 
distinguish  a  sentence  from  a  sentence  fragment,  but  three  or 
four  of  the  others  write  as  well  as  the  average  college  freshman. 
About  a  third  of  the  class  write  studing,  develope,  beleive,  and 
dinning,  but  the  top  third  have  no  trouble  with  existence,  ac¬ 
commodate,  and  permissible.  Placement  of  punctuation  marks 
is  a  guessing  game  for  perhaps  half  of  the  class,  although  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  students  have  no  difficulties  except  with  the  more 
esoteric  uses  of  the  dash,  the  semicolon,  or  quotation  marks. 

4  P.  T.  Rankin,  “Listening  Ability,”  Chicago  Schools  Journal,  XII  (January,  June, 
1930),  177,  417. 
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While  two  or  three  students  in  moments  of  stress  are  not  above 
saying  “He  had  went,”  two  or  three  others  are  trying  painfully 
to  distinguish  shall  from  will  and  who  from  whom.  About  ten 
in  the  class  can  hand  in  a  reasonably  well  organized  paper  of 
three  or  four  paragraphs,  but  five  or  six  cannot  write  one  para¬ 
graph  that  is  unequivocal.  In  speaking,  several  students  spe¬ 
cialize  in  monosyllabic  replies  and  four-sentence  oral  reports 
(with  all  four  sentences  joined  by  and’s )  ;  but  a  few  at  the 
other  extreme  speak  clearly  and  rather  effectively.  The  prob¬ 
lem  :  Given  such  varied  levels  of  ability,  how  can  the  teacher 
provide  writing  and  speaking  activities  which  will  bring  each 
student  above  his  present  level? 

Motivation. — A  consulting  school  psychologist  has  discussed 
a  seldom  recognized  obstacle  in  the  path  of  improving  students’ 
language  habits : 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  any  school  curriculum  can  be  devised 
which  will  impart  standardized  language  habits  impartially  to  children, 
for  children  are  not  impartial  to  language.  Each  child  considers  himself 
as  a  part  of  some  cultural  group.  If  he  approves  of  the  ideals  of  the 
members  of  the  group,  he  will  agree  in  his  language  and  behaznor  with 
what  is  current  within  the  group.  If  he  considers  the  group  to  which 
he  belongs  to  be  lacking  in  social  significance  and  on  the  “wrong  side  of 
the  tracks,”  he  will  select  some  other  cultural  group  as  his  ideal  and  train 
all  his  faculties  to  agree  with  the  standards  of  that  group.  ...  It  is  not 
a  lack  of  good  example  or  the  presence  of  bad  examples  that  determines 
the  final  result.  It  is,  in  the  end,  always  the  Cultural  Ideal  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  himself  which  will  be  the  selector  of  those  examples  he  chooses 
to  incorporate  into  his  own  linguistic  patterns.5 

One  of  the  boys  in  the  Emville  class  wants  to  become  an  auto 
mechanic.  It  happens  that  the  mechanics  whom  he  knows,  and 
in  whose  social  group  he  already  considers  himself,  are  less  me¬ 
ticulous  about  verbs  than  they  are  about  valves.  To  this  boy, 
therefore,  verbs  and  their  surroundings  are  of  little  consequence. 
The  mechanic  friends  say,  “There  ain’t  nothin’  wrong  with  this 
here  carburetor  now”  ;  the  boy  understands  what  they  mean, 
and  since  he  wants  to  be  one  of  them,  he  uses  their  language 

5  Willard  Beecher,  “Language  Habits,”  Clearing  House,  XVI  (January,  1942),  272. 
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as  his  pattern.  Other  members  of  the  class  have  other  patterns 
which  they  prefer  to  follow.  The  problem  :  How  can  the  teacher 
motivate  all  members  of  his  class  to  follow  a  linguistic  pattern 
that  is  accepted  by  capable  speakers  and  writers  ? 

Selection  and  Apportionment. — Under  the  heading  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  speaking  are  such  topics  as  organization,  grammar, 
syntax,  punctuation  and  capitalization,  spelling,  and  various 
types  of  oral  English.  Each  of  these  topics  in  turn  is  divided 
into  a  considerable  number  of  subtopics.  Most  of  the  subtopics 
need  to  be  taught  and  retaught  during  the  high  school  years. 
The  problems :  Which  subtopics  should  be  taught  in  each  year  ? 
How  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  each  ?  In  what  order  may 
the  topics  and  subtopics  be  taught  most  effectively? 

Approaches. — One  teacher  may  spend  three  hours  in  a  par¬ 
tially  vain  attempt  to  show  students  how  to  avoid  dangling 
modifiers ;  another,  and  with  much  better  effect,  may  spend 
only  thirty  minutes  on  the  same  subject.  Why  the  difference? 
There  may  be  a  number  of  reasons,  including  different  motiva¬ 
tion,  different  preparation,  different  arrangement  of  course 
materials,  and  different  personalities  and  abilities  of  the  two 
teachers.  But  still  another  answer  may  be  a  difference  in  ap¬ 
proach.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  some  approaches  are 
superior  to  others.  In  grammar,  for  example,  the  synthesizing 
approach  is  often  superior  to  the  analytic.  In  spelling,  choosing 
words  actually  misspelled  by  a  particular  class  often  brings 
better  results  than  does  assigning  a  standard  list.  The  problem  : 
What  approaches  bring  best  results  in  teaching  each  phase  of 
writing  and  speaking  ? 

The  Responsibility  for  Co-curricular  Activities 

Besides  the  responsibilities  shared  with  other  teachers,  and 
besides  the  responsibility  of  improving  communication,  the 
guidance  of  one  or  more  co-curricular  activities  usually  falls  to 
the  teacher  of  English.  Indeed,  in  -a  small  high  school,  with 
Dnly  five  or  six  teachers,  the  English,  teacher  may  be  called  upon 
to  guide  several  activities. 
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Sometimes,  if  the  teacher  has  appropriate  training,  he  is 
asked  to  conduct  a  glee  club  or  band,  assist  with  physical  educa¬ 
tion  activities,  sponsor  a  club  which  has  little  relation  to  Eng¬ 
lish,  or  work  with  the  student  council.  Most  often,  though,  his 
co-curricular  tasks  include  one  or  more  of  the  following : 

Coaching  plays 
Coaching  a  debating  team 
Coaching  individual  speakers 
Supervising  assembly  programs 
Taking  charge  of  the  library 
Sponsoring  a  home  room 

Serving  as  adviser  for  school  newspaper,  magazine,  and  annual 
Sponsoring  a  club 

The  English  teacher  often  has  difficulty  in  finding  time  to  do 
justice  to  both  his  teaching  and  his  co-curricular  tasks.  In  some 
unenlightened  schools  the  majority  of  such  tasks  are  assigned  to 
him,  while  other  teachers  have  comparatively  little  to  do  outside 
their  teaching.  For  example,  in  one  small  school  the  principal 
advises  the  student  council,  the  science  and  physical  education 
teacher  coaches  athletics,  the  home  economics  teacher  sponsors 
a  club  for  girls,  the  music  teacher  has  charge  of  the  band  and 
glee  clubs,  the  Latin  and  history  teacher  and  the  commercial 
teacher  have  no  outside  responsibilities,  and  the  English  teacher 
coaches  six  plays  a  year,  writes  and  sponsors  an  entry  in  an  an¬ 
nual  stunt  show,  coaches  contest  speakers,  supervises  assembly 
programs,  has  charge  of  the  library,  advises  the  newspaper  and 
annual,  sponsors  two  clubs,  sells  tickets  at  football  games,  acts 
as  official  scorer  at  basketball  games,  and  uses  his  car  to  trans¬ 
port  athletes  to  athletic  contests.  On  the  side,  he  teaches  fresh¬ 
man,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  English,  and  a  class  in 
speech. 

Happily,  in  most  schools  the  co-curricular  activities  are  bettei 
distributed.  Some  wise  administrators,  in  determining  teacher 
load,  count  the  sponsorship  of  a  time-consuming  activity  as 
the  equivalent  of  half  a  course  or  sometimes  even  a  whole 
course.  They  try  to  equalize  the  load  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
system. 
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Each  activity  poses  its  own  specific  problems.  Some  of  these 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  15. 

The  Teacher  of  English  in  a  Democratic  Nation 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  the 
teacher  of  English  is  not  a  comma  hound,  not  a  searcher  for 
“errors/’  not  a  resident  of  an  ivory  tower.  Rather,  he  is  an 
alive  human  being  deeply  interested  in  developing  his  students 
into  effective  citizens  of  a  democratic  nation.  With  Harold  A. 
Anderson  he  believes : 

The  language  arts  are  the  tools  of  democracy,  the  instruments  by 
which  it  implements  and  perfects  itself.  The  goal  of  English  instruction 
in  American  education  is  universal  literacy  on  a  high  plane  and  the 
employment  of  the  written  and  spoken  word  for  high  purposes.6 

The  teacher  of  English  conceives  of  a  democracy  as  a  form 
of  government  in  which  all  the  people  contribute  to  the  working 
out  of  their  own  destinies  and  destiny.  He  conceives  of  it  as 
a  form  of  government  in  which  each  human  being,  by  the  mere 
fact  that  he  is  human,  is  important  both  to  himself  and  to 
others.  The  teacher  thinks  of  his  students  as  both  present  and 
future  factors  in  the  life  of  the  democracy,  each  a  part  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  a  community,  a  state,  a  nation,  and  a  world,  each  important 
to  himself  and  to  the  groups  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

To  make  his  best  contribution  to  democracy,  each  person 
must  attain  knowledge  and  skills,  emotional  maturity,  and  social 
adjustment.  The  teacher  of  English,  through  his  work  in  the 
improvement  of  communication,  through  his  building  of  boats 
to  facilitate  exchange  of  information,  materials,  and  ideas  among 
two  billion  islands,  not  only  increases  the  knowledge  and  skills 
of  his  students,  but  also  helps  them  to  mature  emotionally  and 
to  adjust  themselves  socially. 

This  need  to  help  students  become  emotionally  mature  and 
socially  well  adjusted  is  sometimes  overlooked.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  the  need  : 

6  “English  Instruction  in  Education  for  Democracy,”  Bulletin  of  the  National  As- 
sociation  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  XXX  (February,  1946),  163. 
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Frances  was  an  intelligent  but  extremely  shy  sophomore.  Stand¬ 
ing  and  talking  before  the  class  was  such  an  ordeal  for  her  that 
several  times  she  either  pretended  illness  or  actually  became  ill  in 
order  that  she  might  avoid  giving  a  report.  Her  understanding 
teacher  stopped  calling  on  Frances  for  solo  appearances  before  the 
class,  but  encouraged  her  to  take  part  in  small  group  discussions 
and  later  in  panel  discussions,  had  her  participate  in  choral  reading 
and  in  dramatizations,  and  made  her  a  member  and  then  chairman 
of  some  class  committees.  Eventually  Frances  was  elected  to  the 
student  council,  and  in  her  senior  year  she  was  a  member  of  the 
school  debating  team ! 

Joe  was  a  senior  who  for  several  years  had  barely  passed  his 
courses.  He  wanted  to  become  a  doctor,  although  his  parents  wisely 
recognized  that  work  at  a  skilled  trade  would  be  more  in  harmony 
with  his  abilities.  In  the  English  class,  a  unit  on  vocations  changed 
Joe’s  mind. 


In  a  junior  class,  evidences  of  hostility  toward  minority  groups 
were  numerous.  “Dirty  Jew,”  “nigger,”  “dago,”  “wop,”  “mick,” 
and  “dirty  foreigners”  were  occasionally  overheard.  Greatly  dis¬ 
turbed,  the  teacher  helped  the  class  to  recall  that  all  Americans 
except  Indians  are  “foreigners,”  and  that  opprobrious  names  have 
at  one  time  or  another  been  applied  to  every  national  and  religious 
group.  The  class  read  Helen  Papashvily’s  “The  Treasures,”  7 
which  led  to  a  discussion  and  later  a  unit  on  the  contributions  of 
various  national,  racial,  and  religious  groups  to  American  life. 


An  able  eighth  grade  class  tended  to  split  into  factions  and  to 
argue  heatedly  if  not  luminously.  Gradually  the  teacher  led  them 
to  understand  that  the  purpose  of  group  discussion  is  not  to  bolster 
previously  held  opinions,  not  to  get  one’s  own  way,  but  to  present 
and  consider  evidence  on  all  sides  of  a  question  and  then  draw  a 
conclusion — a  method  which  is  basic  in  democracy. 

A  high  school  teacher  was  amazed  at  the  gullibility  of  his  stu¬ 
dents.  It  seemed  that  they  believed  whatever  they  read  in  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  and  whatever  they  heard  over  the  radio.  If 
something  were  not  done,  these  students  when  they  became  adults 
would  probably  fall  easy  prey  to  rabble  rousers  or  get-rich-quick 


7  English  Journal,  XXXV  (June,  1946),  294.  Reprinted  in  Collette,  Cross,  Stauf¬ 
fer,  and  Hook,  Writers  in  America  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1949),  pp.  509-12. 
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schemers.  In  each  of  his  classes,  therefore,  this  teacher  introduced 
some  elementary  propaganda  analysis,  discussed  the  techniques  used 
by  advertisers,  and  studied  employment  of  “weighted”  words. 

A  few  students  in  almost  every  class  tend  to  be  reckless,  heedless 
of  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  Call  it  thoughtlessness,  call  it 
the  carefree  attitude  of  youth,  call  it  what  you  will,  the  point 
remains  that  students  like  these  must  be  shown  that  acts  do  have 
consequences.  One  teacher,  realizing  this,  stressed  in  her  teaching 
of  literature  that  we  do  live  in  an  orderly  world,  that  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  is  regular  in  its  operation.  Her  classes  talked 
about  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  light  of  its  effects 
upon  subsequent  history,  wondered  in  what  ways  American  life 
today  might  be  different  if  John  Wilkes  Booth’s  bullet  had  missed, 
observed  consequences  of  acts  depicted  in  fiction,  and  wondered 
whether  Byron  and  Burns  might  not  have  been  even  greater  poets 
if  they  had  been  more  careful  with  their  bodies  and  more  heedful 
of  public  opinion. 

To  these  few  examples  could  be  added  hundreds  of  others. 
The  teacher  of  English  is  one  of  the  instruments  for  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  and  the  improvement  of  democracy.  Through  his  work 
in  helping  to  create  an  informed,  mature,  and  reasonably  har¬ 
monious  citizenry,  he  serves  his  nation  and  he  serves  his  world. 
It  is  a  day  after  day  task.  The  teacher  does  not  say,  “Today  I 
shall  teach  democracy.”  Rather,  in  each  class  and  with  each 
student,  as  the  need  or  the  opportunity  arises,  he  helps  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  democracy  really  means.  He  perhaps  only  occasion¬ 
ally  uses  the  word  “democracy,”  but  the  thing  itself  is  constantly 
being  illustrated,  steadily  being  taught,  in  all  his  classes. 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  present  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  work  of  the  English  teacher.  The  work  is  not  easy, 
the  responsibilities  are  heavy,  the  problems  are  numerous.  But 
the  work  of  the  person  who  teaches  people  to  communicate  with 
others — to  learn  to  get  along  better  with  them — is  stimulating, 
pleasant,  and  rewarding.  When  it  is  done  well,  it  gives  the 
feeling  of  keen  satisfaction  that  comes  only  to  those  who  know 
that  they  have  accomplished  worthily  a  worthy  task. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  In  March,  1947,  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
“The  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth  of  Secondary- School  Age/’ 
In  condensed  form,  the  last  four  of  the  ten  needs  were  these  : 

All  youth  need  opportunities  to  develop  their  capacities  to 
appreciate  beauty. 

All  youth  need  to  be  able  to  use  their  leisure  time  well  and  to 
budget  it  wisely. 

All  youth  need  to  develop  respect  for  other  persons,  to  grow 
in  their  insight  into  ethical  values  and  principles,  and  to 
be  able  to  live  and  work  cooperatively  with  others. 

All  youth  need  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  think  rationally,  to 
express  their  thoughts  clearly,  and  to  read  and  listen  with 
understanding. 

What  does  English  have  to  offer  that  will  help  in  meeting  each 
of  these  needs  of  youth  ? 

2.  An  N.C.T.E.  Commission  on  the  Curriculum  has  thus  phrased 
the  problem  of  individual  differences :  “How  can  we  care  for 
individual  differences  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  continuity 
of  growth  for  the  individual  and  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
pursue  his  own  peculiar  interests  and  prepare  for  his  own  fu¬ 
ture?”  Do  you  believe  that  such  attention  to  the  individual 
is  compatible  with  the  instruction  of  fairly  large  classes,  or  is 
adequate  provision  for  individual  differences  only  a  curriculum- 
maker’s  dream  ? 

3.  A  class  of  senior  boys  in  a  vocational  high  school  decided  that 
they  would  like  to  have  their  English  work  apportioned  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  literature,  20  per  cent ;  spelling,  10  per  cent ;  vocabulary, 
10  per  cent;  writing,  10  per  cent;  grammar,  10  per  cent;  oral 
English,  20  per  cent;  library  and  supplementary  reading,  20 
per  cent.  Criticize  carefully  this  allocation  of  time.  Can  you 
suggest  one  that  would  probably  be  better  for  students  ter¬ 
minating  their  in-school  education  ? 

4.  Since  the  English  teacher’s  big  responsibility  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  communication,  and  since  sending  and  receiving  may 
be  accomplished  almost  simultaneously,  do  you  believe  that  the 
division  between  composition  and  literature  is  an  artificial  one 
that  should  be  eliminated  ?  Consider  both  sides  of  this  question. 
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5.  What  is  your  present  opinion  concerning  the  relative  amounts 
of  classical  and  contemporary  literature  that  should  be  taught 
in  high  schools  ? 

6.  Do  you  now  believe  that  any  material  that  is  not  “Literature 
with  a  capital  L”  should  be  taught  in  high  schools  ? 

7.  The  present  tendency  is  to  teach  more  American  and  “world” 
literature  and  less  English  literature  than  formerly.  How  far 
do  you  believe  this  tendency  should  be  carried  ? 

8.  Austin  J.  App  ( Catholic  World,  April,  1947)  states  that  though 
literature  may  give  pleasure,  as  Aristotle  said  it  should,  and 
instruction,  as  Horace  advocated,  its  true  function  is  to  make  a 
person  “Feel  like  doing  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  do.”  Tell 
why  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement. 

9.  Should  the  curriculum  in  English  be  planned  by  the  head  of  the 
department,  by  the  whole  department,  by  individual  teachers, 
or  by  teachers  and  students  working  within  a  framework  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  department?  If  you  favor  letting  students 
cooperate  in  the  planning,  to  what  extent  should  their  sug¬ 
gestions  be  accepted? 

10.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  we  tend  to  neglect  the 
middle  60  to  80  per  cent  in  our  classes  and  devote  most  of  our 
time  to  the  very  slow  or  the  very  quick  ?  Or  is  this  often-made 
charge  a  false  one  ? 

11.  In  your  opinion,  why  do  more  boys  than  girls  fail  in  English? 

12.  Should  English  be  a  required  subject  in  grades  seven  through 
twelve?  (In  the  majority  of  present-day  schools,  it  is  required 
in  five  of  those  six  years.) 

13.  “Instead  of  attempting  to  integrate  English  with  another  course, 
why  not  simply  bring  in  music,  art,  history,  civics,  etc.  when 
there  is  a  genuine  connection  with  English  ?”  Does  this  appear 
to  be  a  sane  attitude  toward  the  vexing  question  of  integration  ? 

14.  If  all  English  teachers  were  to  be  hanged  tomorrow  unless  you 
could  justify  their  right  to  exist,  what  evidence  would  you  pro¬ 
duce  to  show  that  they  are  valuable  members  of  society  ? 
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Chapter  3 

PLANNING  TO  MEET  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Broad  View 

Avoidance  of  Atomization. — Although  it  is  essential,  for 
purposes  of  clarity  and  specificity,  to  discuss  one  by  one  the 
various  facets  of  the  teaching  of  English,  the  beginning  teacher 
must  remember  that  as  a  rule  communication  is  not  chopped  up 
into  snippets.  /That  is,  reading,  listening,  writing,  and  speaking 
constitute  a  whole,  with  the  four  elements  woven  together  to 
form  a  smooth  fabric.  Therefore  in  the  teaching  of  communica¬ 
tion  it  is  usually  wise  to  combine  the  four  types  of  activities. 
Instead  of  teaching  the  semicolon  today,  “Miniver  Cheevy” 
tomorrow,  the  complex  sentence  Wednesday,  recordings  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  “public  speaking”  Friday,  it  is  better  to  plan  one’s 
work  in  units  that  will  incorporate,  to  some  extent,  all  four 
aspects  of  communication^ 

There  has  been  too  much  atomization  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  Granted  that  one  must  occasionally  take  time  out  to 
teach  the  use  of  the  hyphen,  the  meaning  of  ambidextrous,  the 
spelling  of  balloon,  the  usefulness  of  the  appositive.  Granted 
that  one  must  work  to  improve  reading  skills,  to  increase  the 
understanding  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters’  poetry  or  the  prose  of 
Thoreau.  Granted  that  one  must  help  Lloyd  to  organize  his 
oral  presentations  and  help  Jacqueline  to  distinguish  between 
main  ideas  and  details  when  she  listens  to  a  speech.  The  point 
still  remains  that  if  each  of  these  things  is  taught  as  an  entity, 
as  something  existing  in  a  vacuum  and  unrelated  to  anything 
else,  much  of  the  meaningfulness  is  lost.  Yet,  too  often  in  the 
past,  capitalization  has  been  taught  only  for  the  sake  of  capitali¬ 
zation,  and  Addison’s  essays  have  been  taught  without  reference 
to  any  other  essays,  without  reference  to  the  students’  own 
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writing,  and  without  opportunity  for  discussion  of  their  social 
implications.  The  English  course  thus  became  a  hodgepodge 
of  apparently  dissimilar  elements. 

If,  however,  the  teacher  of  English  takes  the  broad  view  of 
his  subject,  if  he  conceives  of  his  task  not  as  the  teaching  of 
unrelated  fragments  but  as  the  teaching  of  the  whole  art  of 
communication,  and  if  his  goal  is  to  help  each  student  progress 
as  far  as  possible  toward  effectiveness  in  all  aspects  of  communi¬ 
cation,  English  is  meaningful  to  students.  They  then  learn  to 
use  semicolons  when  there  is  a  reason  for  this  learning,  they 
improve  their  reading  because  a  reason  exists  for  trying  to  make 
the  improvement,  they  talk  before  the  class  because  they  have 
something  to  say :  they  “learn  English,”  that  is,  because  English 
is  worth  learning  and  is  interesting  to  learn. 

English  and  Other  Subjects. — Part  of  the  broad  view  is  an 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  English  to  other  subjects 
and  a  willingness  to  work  with  other  teachers.  The  teacher  of 
English  has  an  especially  strong  motive  for  being  on  good  terms 
with  his  colleagues.  English  is  linked  indissolubly  to  every 
other  subject  taught  in  the  school.  Often  the  teacher  of  art, 
music,  history,  Latin,  journalism,  etc.,  or  even  the  teacher  of 
mathematics,  shop,  or  physical  education  can  be  of  direct  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  teacher  of  English.  The  music  teacher  may  help 
students  learn  to  sing  old  ballads,  the  Latin  teacher  may  discuss 
the  derivation  of  English  words,  the  woodworking  teacher  may 
give  hints  for  building  a  model  stage,  the  physical  education 
teacher  may  assist  in  a  discussion  of  Homeric  or  medieval 
sports,  etc. 

The  benefits  of  cooperation  are  not  unilateral,  though.  The 
very  nature  of  English  as  a  tool  of  communication  makes  im¬ 
portant  the  English  teacher’s  contribution.  That  is,  the  English 
teacher  directly  aids  every  teacher  whose  students  need  to  read, 
write,  listen,  or  speak.  In  addition,  the  English  teacher,  like 
the  others,  may  sometimes  be  called  in  as  a  consultant.  He  may 
help  the  physical  education  department  plan  a  pageant,  make 
specific  suggestions  to  improve  the  mathematics  students’  under¬ 
standing  of  thought  problems,  work  with  the  history,  art,  and 
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music  teachers  on  a  unit  pertaining  to  American  culture,  and 
so  on.  Since  English  does  overlap  all  subjects,  the  teacher  of 
English  is  in  a  uniquely  strategic  position. 

For  another  reason,  too,  the  teacher  of  English  should  be 
eager  for  cooperation.  Each  of  his  students  is  in  English  class 
for  one  period,  perhaps  forty-five  or  sixty  minutes  a  day,  a  total 
of  four  or  five  hours  per  week.  If  no  attention  is  paid  to  Eng¬ 
lish  by  the  other  teachers,  if  they  are  willing  to  accept  sloppy 
writing  and  mumbled  oral  reports,  if  the  attitude  exists  that 
good  English  is  just  something  for  the  English  class,  the  success 
of  the  English  teaching  will  usually  be  reduced.  If,  however, 
each  teacher  encourages  his  students  to  apply  in  his  class  what 
they  have  been  learning  about  the  art  of  communication,  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  retain  and  continue  to  apply  the 
principles. 

Yet,  unless  such  cooperation  already  exists,  the  beginning 
teacher  will  have  some  difficulty  in  developing  it.  It  cannot  be 
reached  by  administrative  fiat,  although  administrative  backing 
is  essential.  The  best  procedure  for  the  novice  teacher  is  to 
move  slowly,  feeling  his  way,  waiting  for  an  auspicious  time. 
In  talking  with  other  teachers,  he  may  explain  his  goals,  talk 
over  some  of  his  problems  (and  listen  to  theirs),  gain  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  judgment,  occasionally  ask  their  advice — in  other 
words,  make  them  more  English-conscious,  more  clearly  aware 
of  the  methods  and  goals  of  an  English  class.  In  talking  with 
administrators,  he  will  not  complain  that  the  other  teachers  are 
negligent  in  requiring  linguistic  decency  of  their  students ; 
rather,  he  will  take  the  approach  of  wondering  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  language  usage  throughout  the  school.  If  he  follows 
this  procedure,  suggestions  are  likely  to  come  from  other 
teachers  or  from  the  administrators  and  will  probably  be  more 
palatable  than  if  they  came  from  the  English  department.  In 
one  small  school,  at  the  behest  of  the  principal  and  a  history 
teacher,  the  faculty  and  the  student  council  discussed  standards 
of  usage  for  each  class.  The  English  teachers  summarized  what 
was  studied  in  each  year,  and  the  other  teachers  and  the  students 
decided  on  that  basis  what  standards  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  examinations  and  other  written  work  and  in  oral  work. 
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In  some  schools  the  boundary  lines  between  traditional  school 
subjects  are  being  erased.  Whether  or  not  complete  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  such  boundaries  is  desirable  and  practicable  remains  to 
be  seen.  In  either  the  school  with  the  course-by-course  arrange¬ 
ment  or  the  school  that  stresses  common  learnings  or  some  sort 
of  integrated  pattern,  the  person  trained  to  teach  English  can 
and  should  work  in  close  harmony  with  his  colleagues. 

Planning  the  Total  Program. — In  taking  the  broad  view, 
the  teacher  must  also  consider  the  total  English  program  and  the 
way  that  his  work  fits  into  that  program.  In  some  school  sys¬ 
tems  the  general  plan  for  the  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years  of 
English  work  has  been  carefully  thought  out,  so  that  the  new 
teacher  need  only  learn  what  the  plan  is  and  then  fit  his  own 
materials,  ideas,  and  techniques  into  it.  Some  states — their 
number  seems  to  be  diminishing — have  fairly  rigid  curriculums 
which  the  teacher  is  expected  to  follow  with  only  minor  de¬ 
partures  ;  other  states  have  much  more  flexible  curriculums 
which  permit  greater  teacher-student  planning ;  some  states 
have  no  curriculums  at  all,  so  that  each  school  system  may  plan 
its  program  for  its  own  peculiar  situation. 

The  beginning  teacher  may  possibly  be  employed  as  a  cadet 
or  apprentice  in  a  large  city  system,  in  which  case  he  will  have 
little  if  any  voice  in  working  out  the  curriculum.  But  he  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  a  small  school  in  which  there 
may  be  only  one,  two,  or  three  English  teachers.  In  such  a  situ¬ 
ation,  unless  a  curriculum  is  already  established,  he  will  have  a 
large  share  in  the  development.  Even  if  there  is  a  curriculum, 
he  will  participate  in  revamping  it,  because  curriculums  must 
change  with  the  times.  The  “good”  English  curriculum  of 
1920  is  not  good  in  1950,  because  social,  political,  economic, 
literary,  and  educational  developments  have  outmoded  it.  The 
curriculum  of  1960  must  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  1950. 
The  law  of  life,  ceaseless  change,  is  never  repealed. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  beginning  teacher  to  make  haste  slowly 
in  curriculum  construction,  because  experience  as  well  as  theory 
is  needed  in  the  building  of  an  inclusive,  coherent  program.  If 
the  beginner  is  in  a  large  school,  he  should  place  considerable 
reliance  upon  the  judgment  of  his  more  experienced  colleagues. 
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But  if  he  is  the  only  English  teacher  in  the  school,  he  may  have 
to  formulate  his  curriculum  as  well  as  he  can,  test  it,  and  in  later 
years  make  whatever  changes  are  required. 

The  planning  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years'  work  may  seem 
an  insuperable  task.  Fortunately  there  are  many  aids  available. 
It  is  most  worth-while  to  spend  some  time  examining  the  printed 
or  mimeographed  curriculums  of  a  number  of  representative 
schools ;  copies  of  these  are  available  in  any  adequate  college 
library.  The  objectives  for  each  year  deserve  the  most  atten¬ 
tion,  because  these  statements  of  objectives  represent  experi¬ 
enced  teachers’  reasoned  opinions  of  what  attainments  may  be 
hoped  for  at  each  grade  level.  Some  of  the  statements  of  ob¬ 
jectives,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  excessively  optimistic;  others 
are  so  general  as  to  be  meaningless.  But  it  is  possible  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  number  of  such  curriculums  and  arrive  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  consensus  of  what  may  be  expected  of  students  in  the 
different  grades.  One  may  note,  particularly,  the  grade  place¬ 
ment  of  various  types  of  sentences,  marks  of  punctuation,  types 
of  written  work,  varieties  of  literature,  and  kinds  of  oral  activity. 

Up-to-date  high  school  textbooks  likewise  offer  assistance. 
Although  such  books  of  necessity  are  aimed  at  large  groups  and 
may  contain  some  materials  unsuitable  for  a  particular  school, 
or  omit  other  highly  desirable  materials,  the  beginning  teacher 
can  lean  rather  heavily  upon  them,  confident  that  what  they 
include  is  at  least  approximately  right  for  the  designated  grade 
level. 

Statements  of  minimum  essentials,  available  in  many  cur¬ 
riculums,  may  also  serve  to  some  extent  as  a  guide.  The  term 
“minimum  essentials"  refers  to  the  belief  that  in  order  to  merit 
a  passing  grade,  a  student  must  have  reached  a  specified  level 
of  performance.  In  late  years  minimum  essentials  have  been 
under  fire  on  several  scores,  some  educators  saying  that  the 
minima  tend  to  become  maxima,  others  declaring  that  it  is 
absurd  to  give  a  student  a  failing  grade  simply  because  he  mis¬ 
spells  a  couple  of  required  words  or  leaves  out  a  vital  comma, 
and  still  others  expressing  the  belief  that  no  hard-working  stu¬ 
dent  should  fail  only  because  he  lacks  the  intelligence  to  master 
the  minima.  Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  lists  of  minimum  es- 
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sentials  is  that  they  indicate  what  levels  of  attainment  may  be 
expected  of  average  students  in  each  grade. 

An  planning  the  long-term  program,  the  teacher  has  as  the 
first  step  the  setting  up  of  objectives,  both  general  and  specific, 
for  each  year.  Then,  with  the  objectives  before  him,  the 
teacher  asks  himself,  “What  types  of  work  and  what  materials 
will  best  lead  to  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  ?”  That  leads 
to  unit  planning/ 

Planning  Units. — Answers  to  the  question  “What  is  a 
unit?”  may  vary  widely.  Here  are  two  extremes:  A  teacher 
recently  said,  “I’m  teaching  a  unit  on  Frost’s  ‘Death  of  the 
Hired  Man’  today.”  To  her  a  unit  meant  simply  having  stu¬ 
dents  read  and  discuss  a  single  poem  and  perhaps  bring  in  some 
related  material.  But  in  a  Minnesota  rural  school,  all  eight 
grades  worked  for  a  whole  year  on  a  “unit”  called  “Improving 
Our  School.”  All  the  elementary  school  subjects  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  unit.  More  typically,  though,  the  term  unit 
refers  to  an  organized  study,  lasting  from  one  to  six  or  eight 
weeks  and  centered  upon  a  given  theme,  to  which  everything 
in  the  unit  is  in  some  way  related. 

Some  units  are  devoted  entirely  to  composition,  others  ^en¬ 
tirely  to  literature,  still  others  to  a  combination  of  the  two./  As 
has  already  been  suggested,  a  good  unit  often  combines  work 
in  reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking^  The  number  of 
possible  subjects  for  units  is  limitless.  (More  than  a  hundred 
suggestions  will  be  found  in  the  Idea  Box,  pp.  58-60.) 

It  was  once  the  practice  of  some  teachers  to  plan  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  unit  to  the  last  detail.  Their  lesson  plans  for  the 
unit  indicated  that  five  minutes  would  be  devoted  to  this,  ten 
minutes  to  that,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  gathered  every  scrap 
of  material  in  advance.  The  class  moved  in  rigid  conformity  to 
schedule,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  desired  learnings  had 
been  attained. 

Then,  under  the  leadership  of  a  few  Progressive  educators, 
some  teachers  went  to  the  other  extreme,  that  of  planlessness. 
In  effect,  they  appeared  before  their  classes,  asked  “What  shall 
we  do  during  the  next  four  weeks?”  and  did  whatever  the 
majority  of  the  students  wished,  whether  or  not  it  conformed 
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closely  to  the  objectives  of  the  course.  If  the  students  wanted 
to  read  and  discuss  comic  books,  they  did  so ;  if  they  wanted  to 
spend  their  time  in  planning  for  the  junior-senior  banquet, 
they  did  that.1 

Of  course  there  was  learning  in  both  the  carefully  planned 
and  the  completely  unplanned  units.  Students  often  learn  in 
spite  of  themselves  and  their  teachers.  But  the  present  tend¬ 
ency  is  toward  teacher-student  planning  of  units. 

“Teacher-student  planning”  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to 
everyone.  Often,  though — and  perhaps  most  sensibly — it  is  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  the  teacher  considers  the  objectives  for 
the  school  year,  chooses  in  their  light  a  promising  and  appropri¬ 
ate  theme  for  the  unit,  and  ascertains  whether  the  most  essential 
materials  are  available  in  suitable  quantities.  Perhaps  a  section 
of  the  textbook  constitutes  the  center,  to  which  other  materials 
may  be  added ;  perhaps  selections  scattered  through  the  book 
are  chosen ;  maybe  the  material  comes  from  magazines,  the  class¬ 
room  library,  the  school  library,  or  elsewhere.  The  teacher 
draws  up  a  general  (not  a  detailed)  plan  for  the  unit,  and  sub¬ 
mits  it,  possibly  in  mimeographed  form,  to  the  class.  He  ex¬ 
plains  the  chief  purpose  of  the  unit  and  attempts  to  arouse 
students’  enthusiasm  or  at  least  interest.  Then  the  students 
discuss  what  the  outcomes  of  the  unit  may  be,  what  materials 
they  will  be  able  to  supply,  and  how  the  work  may  be  divided 
so  that  each  gets  to  do  something  that  particularly  interests  him. 

Variations  of  this  procedure  are  endless.  Some  teachers 
prefer  to  begin  by  submitting  to  the  students  several  choices, 
any  of  which  would  lead  to  the  realization  of  some  of  the  year’s 
objectives.  After  the  selection  has  been  made,  teacher  and  class 
together  set  up  specific  objectives,  choose  materials,  plan  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  divide  the  labor.  An  increasingly  large  number  of 
teachers  like  to  employ  student  committees,  each  of  which  is 
responsible  for  part  of  the  work  of  the  unit. 

The  real  advantage  of  teacher-student  planning  is  not  that 
the  teacher’s  labor  is  reduced,  but  that  the  students  learn  much 


1  Under  the  guidance  of  a  better-than-competent  teacher,  the  apparently  planless 
unit  may  sometimes  be  unusually  successful.  For  example,  see  George  Henry,  “Our 
Best  English  Unit,”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (September,  1947),  356. 
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through  the  procedure.  They  talk,  they  listen,  they  reach  de¬ 
cisions  democratically.  In  the  unit  itself  they  also  improve  their 
skills  in  reading  and  writing. 

More  than  books  should  be  used  in  most  units.  Movies  and 
filmstrips  often  fit  in f  Sometimes,  through  coincidence,  radio 
or  television  programs  are  appropriate.  Magazines,  newspapers, 
and  radio  scripts  may  often  be  used.  Occasionally  a  field  trip 
is  desirable.  Outside  speakers,  sometimes  teachers  in  other  de¬ 
partments,  may  be  invited  to  talk  to  the  class.  The  students’ 
own  activities  may  be  varied.  The  good  teacher-student  planned 
unit  does  possess  much  variety,  life,  interest.  It  is  as  a  rule 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  old  day-to-day  assignment  routine : 
‘‘Tomorrow  study  pages  fifty-eight  to  sixty-seven.” 

For  lack  of  space,  no  sample  units  are  included  here.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  Idea  Box  (pp.  57-58)  are  listed  several  articles  which 
describe  specific  units  in  some  detail. 

Diagnosis  and  Evaluation 

Diagnosis. — Faced  with  his  four  or  five  classes — perhaps 
100  or  150  students — the  beginning  teacher  may  feel  a  tempo¬ 
rary  bafflement.  How  can  he  get  to  know  these  young  people? 
How  can  he  discover  what  they  are  and  what  they  need  to 
learn  ? 

The  principal’s  files  will  probably  yield  some  information 
concerning  the  age,  background,  physical  handicaps,  academic 
records,  test  scores,  etc.,  of  most  of  the  students.  It  is  usually 
inadvisable,  though,  to  spend  much  time  in  studying  these  rec¬ 
ords  until  one  gets  to  know  the  students  fairly  well  in  class. 
The  mere  reading  of  a  hundred  or  so  sets  of  data  will  leave  in 
one’s  mind  no  clear  impression  about  individuals  unless  one  is 
already  somewhat  familiar  with  each  student.  Therefore,  except 
for  a  brief  preliminary  examination  of  the  records,  the  princi¬ 
pal’s  files  may  be  ignored  for  a  few  weeks.  Then,  if  the  teacher 
wishes  specific  information  about  individuals,  he  may  ask  the 
principal’s  permission  to  consult  the  files  again.  What  he  finds 
there  should  be  taken  with  some  salt,  however,  and  should  not 
be  regarded  as  final. 
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For  example,  the  file  may  show  that  freshman  Herbert  had 
difficulties  in  passing  some  of  his  subjects  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  that  his  I.Q.  is  97,  and  that  disciplinary  action 
was  once  taken  when  Herbert  stole  a  fountain  pen.  To  the 
teacher,  Herbert  has  seemed  a  pleasant,  well-behaved  boy  who 
is  capable  of  doing  at  least  average  work.  In  this  instance,  the 
teacher’s  judgment  may  be  more  reliable  than  the  statistical 
data,  for  the  simple  reasons  that  Herbert  is  an  adolescent  and 
that  adolescents  change  rapidly.  Perhaps  Plerbert,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  adolescent  irresponsibility,  did  steal  a  fountain  pen ; 
he  should  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  confirmed  thief  whose 
every  movement  must  be  watched.  Perhaps  his  I.Q.  is  slightly 
below  normal,  but  psychologists  today  are  aware  that  the  I.Q. 
test  scores  are  not  entirely  reliable  and  that  the  I.Q.  may  change 
somewhat  over  a  period  of  years.  The  process  of  growing  up 
may  have  caused  Herbert’s  troubles  in  eighth  grade  English ; 
perhaps  now  he  is  mature  enough  that  those  troubles  are  les¬ 
sened.  In  other  words,  data  of  the  sort  usually  in  the  principal’s 
office  need  to  be  supplemented  by  personal  observation ;  these 
data  may  be  of  considerable  value  at  times,  but  they  should  never 
cause  a  teacher  to  decide  that  one  student  is  hopeless,  that 
another  is  a  genius,  or  that  a  third  is  doomed  to  mediocrity. 

Within  his  classroom  the  teacher  has  a  number  of  ways  of 
learning  about  individuals.  He  should  learn  students’  names 
quickly,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  easiest  way  to  do  so  is  to 
make  a  temporary  seating  chart  at  the  first  class  meeting.  Fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  minutes’  homework  studying  each  chart,  plus  a 
quick  review  before  class,  should  enable  him  to  call  each  student 
by  name  on  the  second  day.  The  students  will  be  pleased  that 
they  have  so  quickly  lost  their  anonymity,  they  will  be  happy 
that  they  are  not  addressed  as  “the  boy  in  the  green  shirt”  or 
“the  last  girl  in  the  row’’  or  “yes,  you,”  and  they  will  immedi¬ 
ately  gain  respect  for  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to 
change  or  discard  the  seating  arrangement  after  he  has  learned 
to  attach  the  right  name  to  the  right  face,  he  may  of  course  do  so. 

(ikfter  learning  students’  names,  the  teacher  may  begin  making 
mental  notes  of  individuals’  characteristics.  The  notes  are  not 
for  the  sake  of  classifying  but  of  understanding.  Thus  the 
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teacher  may  note  that  George  seems  sullen  in  class  and  rather 
hostile  toward  the  other  students ;  the  teacher  will  then  be  on 
the  alert  to  discover  the  reasons  for  George’s  attitude  and 
eventually  to  plan  a  little  campaign  to  make  George  more  co¬ 
operative.  Or  Helen  may  appear  to  be  unusually  intelligent 
and  well  informed;  the  teacher  may  search  for  ways  of  making 
use  of  Helen’s  intelligence  for  the  benefit  of  both  Helen  and  the 
rest  of  the  class/ 

How  a  student  talks,  how  he  reads  aloud,  how  he  listens,  how 
willing  he  is  to  contribute  to  class  discussion,  what  information 
he  brings  in  from  his  own  background,  how  he  reacts  to  a  liter¬ 
ary  selection — all  these  are  straws  in  the  wind,  bits  of  evidence 
that  will  help  the  teacher  to  understand  him.  Particularly 
valuable,  though,  is  noting  what  and  how  he  writes.  In  a  page 
or  two  of  a  student’s  writing,  one  can  find  much  more  than  the 
fact  that  the  student  does  not  know  how  to  punctuate  or  to 
spell  there.  One  may  discover  his  ambition,  hopes,  fears ;  much 
of  his  background ;  glimmerings  of  his  developing  philosophy 
of  life. 

Besides  learning  about  students  from  administrators’  data 
and  from  observation  in  class,  the  teacher  may — and  should  if 
there  is  time — talk  with  the  students  individually.  The  subject 
of  conversation  is  relatively  unimportant ;  it  may  be  schoolwork, 
but  it  may  almost  as  well  be  football  or  clothes  or  a  movie  or 
anything  else.  From  such  conversation  the  teacher  may  draw 
valid  conclusions  about  what  a  student  is  and  what  he  needs. 

There  are  also  numerous  standardized  tests  available  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  A  few  pertaining  to  diagnosis  of  reading 
ability  will  be  mentioned  in  Chapter  4,  and  some  which  meas¬ 
ure  composition  skills  and  literary  knowledge  or  appreciation 
are  listed  in  the  Idea  Box  (p.  61).  Such  tests  are  of  value 
as  indications  of  what  points  need  to  be  stressed  in  whatever 
units  are  planned. 

Evaluation. — Every  teacher  needs  to  give  considerable 
thought  to  evaluation,  even  before  entering  the  classroom.  How 
will  he  be  able  to  determine  whether  his  classes  are  making 
satisfactory  progress  ?  Upon  what  bases  shall  he  grade  the  work 
of  individuals  ? 
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The  first  of  these  questions  is  somewhat  easier  to  answer 
than  the  second.  The  teacher  may  ascertain  class  progress  in  a 
number  of  ways.  For  one  thing,  he  may,  at  the  end  of  a  se¬ 
mester  or  year,  roughly  estimate  the  progress  of  the  class 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  that  have  been  set  up. 
That  is, /he  will  re-examine  the  objectives  and  draw  conclusions 
concerning  how  fully  they  have  been  reached.  But  the  estimate 
will  be  more  than  a  guess  if  he  compares  the  known  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  class  with  lists  of  minimum  essentials,  with  reading 
ability  norms,  with  composition  scales,  and  with  norms  of  litera¬ 
ture  appreciation  tests.  A  comparison  of  paragraphs  or  longer 
pieces  of  writing  prepared  by  the  students  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  each  term  is  often  enlightening.  Likewise,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  improvement  in  students’  ability  to  make  well- 
organized  and  reasonably  well-delivered  oral  presentations  is 
possible,  particularly  if  a  few  recordings  are  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  term .j  Certain  less  tangible 
but  no  less  important  aspects  of  improvement  can  hardly  be 
measured  but  should  be  thought  about :  such  things  as  class 
spirit,  cooperativeness,  willingness  to  assume  responsibility,  in¬ 
itiative,  judgment,  tolerance,  and  understanding  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  democratic  principles. 

The  basis  for  evaluating  the  work  of  individuals  is  often 
determined  by  the  administration.  In  some  schools  no  student 
who  attends  class  with  fair  regularity  is  permitted  to  fail.  In 
others  a  grading  curve  must  be  followed  by  all  teachers :  per¬ 
haps  15  per  cent  A’s,  20  per  cent  B’s,  30  per  cent  C’s,  20  per 
cent  D’s,  and  15  per  cent  E’s,  In  such  a  system  the  top  15 
per  cent  must  be  given  A’s,  even  though  some  do  not  deserve 
this  mark  of  distinction,  or  even  though  more  than  15  per  cent 
have  displayed  consistent  excellence;  likewise,  15  per  cent  must 
fail,  even  though  they  may  have  been  fairly  successful  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  objectives  of  the  course.  In  a  growing  number  of 
schools,  written  comments  are  superseding  grades ;  at  the  end 
of  the  course  the  student  either  is  or  is  not  given  credit.  Much 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan,  although  some  teachers  com¬ 
plain  that  it  destroys  the  initiative  of  potentially  superior  stu¬ 
dents  to  whom  grades  are  an  incentive.  In  still  other  systems 
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the  administrators  have  other  rules  of  thumb  concerning  grad¬ 
ing,  rules  which  of  course  the  teacher  must  follow  whether  or 
not  he  agrees  with  the  principles  involved. 

But  suppose  that  you — not  “the  teacher”  but  you — suppose 
that  you  may  decide  for  yourself  how  you  will  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.  How  will  you  determine  who  passes, 
who  fails,  who  is  “average,”  who  deserves  the  coveted  top 
marks  ? 

You  will  doubtless  find  that  making  individual  evaluations, 
“passing  out  grades,”  is  the  most  painful  part  of  teaching.  Here 
is  Edwin,  slow,  inaccurate,  retarded  in  reading,  but  cooperative, 
likable,  and  hard-working;  he  ranks  near  the  bottom  of  the 
class  in  almost  everything  he  tries.  Must  Edwin  be  given  an  E  ? 
Here  is  Joan,  who  almost  never  exerts  herself  but  does  work  of 
consistently  high  quality.  Should  Joan  be  given  an  A,  or  should 
the  top  grades  go  usually  to  students  like  William,  who  is  less 
able  but  more  conscientious  and  who  through  strenuous  effort 
does  first-quality  work?  If  Clara  ranked  very  low  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  term,  but  now  does  work  as  good  as  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  class,  should  she  be  given  a  B  because  of  her 
marked  improvement,  a  C  because  she  is  now  doing  C  work, 
or  a  D  because  the  average  of  all  her  grades  is  D  ?  Several  stu¬ 
dents  are  exactly  on  the  borderline  between  two  grades ;  either 
grade  could  be  justified.  Should  you  give  them  the  higher  or 
the  lower  grade  ? 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  pat  answers  to  questions  like 
these.  The  plan  of  writing  comments  instead  of  grades  on  re¬ 
port  cards  eliminates  many  such  problems ;  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  only  the  decision  to  pass  or  to  fail  must  be  made,  and  since 
relatively  few  students  are  generally  near  failure,  only  a  small 
number  of  decisions  must  be  reached.  But  if  your  school  does 
not  employ  the  pass-fail  system  of  grading,  you  have  to  decide 
about  Edwin,  Joan,  William,  Clara,  and  the  others. 

Most  helpful  will  be  a  definite  interpretation  of  what  each 
grade  means.  You  may  not  agree  with  the  definitions  that 
follow,  but  they  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  your  further  thinking.2 

2  If  your  school  uses  a  numerical  rather  than  an  alphabetical  system,  substitute 
92-100  for  A,  84-91  for  B,  76-83  for  C,  68-75  for  D,  below  68  for  E. 
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grade  of  A  is  distinctly  a  mark  of  superiority.  It  repre¬ 
sents  much  more  than  mere  competence  in  meeting  assignments. 
There  is  a  “plus  factor”  involved :  the  A  student  does  not  only 
what  is  expected  of  him  but  goes  beyond  it.  He  dares  to  be 
himself;  he  dares  to  use  his  initiative;  he  does  not  require  prod¬ 
ding.  Even  his  occasional  failures  are  magnificent  failures ; 
like  the  late  Babe  Ruth,  he  strikes  out  with  a  mighty  swing.  He 
works  well  with  the  group  and  often  assumes  leadership  in 
group  undertakings. 

The  grade  of  B  indicates  a  high  level  of  accomplishment,  with 
the  “plus  factor”  diminished.  It  represents  less  originality,  less 
artistry,  less  depth  of  analysis  than  the  A ;  yet  all  three  qualities 
are  sometimes  present.  A  student  may  receive  a  B  because  he 
is  in  ability  an  A  student  who  has  not  lived  up  to  his  potential¬ 
ities,  or  because  he  is  in  ability  a  C  student  who  has  worked 
hard  enough  to  pull  himself  up  by  his  own  bootstraps,  or  because 
he  is  an  able  student  who  does  most  things  well  but  does  not 
possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  ability,  initiative,  or  aggressive¬ 
ness  to  merit  an  A.  The  B  student  usually  cooperates  well  with 
the  group  and  sometimes  assumes  leadership. 

The  grade  of  C  represents  mediocrity  of  accomplishment  (in 
the  old  sense  of  mediocris,  meaning  “in  a  middle  state”).  The 
student  who  is  given  a  C  has  done  what  he  was  asked  to  do, 
but  probably  little  more,  possibly  a  little  less.  The  quality  of 
his  accomplishment  is  neither  high  nor  low.  Sometimes  a  C 
is  given  a  student  poorer  than  average  in  ability  who  has 
worked  hard  enough  to  deserve  it ;  sometimes  it  is  given  to  a 
capable  student  who  does  not  try  to  live  up  to  his  ability. 
Usually,  though,  the  C  goes  to  the  student  who  is  not  very 
high  or  very  low  in  native  ability,  energy,  and  productiveness. 
The  C  student  cooperates  fairly  well  with  the  group  but  rarely 
volunteers  to  lead. 

The  grade  of  D  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  such  as  careless¬ 
ness,  indifference,  sluggishness,  or  laziness.  Or  it  may  come  as 
the  result  of  virtually  insurmountable  handicaps  such  as  low 
native  ability,  slowness  in  learning,  or  physical  defects,  over 
which  neither  teacher  nor  student  has  much  control.  Or  the  D 
may  result  from  lack  of  reading  skill,  lack  of  ability  to  speak 
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and  write  well,  and  inability  to  concentrate — all  of  which  may 
be  subject  to  correction.  The  D  student  is  often  pathetically 
eager  to  learn  and  hence  may  cooperate  well ;  sometimes,  though, 
he  may  be  surly  and  resentful  until  the  teacher  gets  his  confi¬ 
dence.  Only  in  the  few  areas  where  he  believes  himself  skilful  is 
he  willing  to  accept  leadership. 

The  grade  of  E  indicates  indifference  and  failure  to  try.  It 
is  not  given  to  the  student  who  plugs  away,  doing  his  pitiful 
best.  In  high  school  English  (not  necessarily  in  mathematics 
and  kindred  subjects)  everyone  who  tries  conscientiously  to 
reach  the  objectives  of  the  course  deserves  to  pass.  But  the 
one  who  regularly  loafs,  who  apparently  does  not  care,  who  pro¬ 
crastinates,  who  fails  to  cooperate,  who  does  not  do  the  work 
that  others  do,  deserves  an  ,V  .  T  *  *  . . 

Now  for  a  few  additional  comments.  It  is  wise  to  talk  about 
standards  of  grading  with  your  classes.  Perhaps  you  and  they 
can  draw  up  a  list  of  criteria,  maybe  a  modification  of  the  one 
you  have  just  read;  the  students  will  then  understand  that  a 
grade  is  not  the  result  of  the  teacher’s  whim. /Ask  your  classes 
what  they  believe  you  should  do  in  borderline  cases.  Their 
answer  may  be  that  such  decisions  must  be  based  upon  little 
things  that  otherwise  might  not  be  considered :  such  things  as 
the  score  on  a  spelling  test,  a  voluntary  report  in  literature, 
extra  care  in  revision  of  written  work,  etc./  Or  the  class  may 
decide  that  the  student’s  cooperativeness  and  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility  should  determine  whether  he  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  higher  or  the  lower  grade. 

Beginning  teachers  tend  to  give  too  many  high  grades, 
especially  at  the  start  of  the  year.  They  are  often  surprised  that 
so  many  students  are  bright  and  cooperative,  and  as  a  result 
they  give  mostly  A’s  and  B’s.  Then,  as  the  year  moves  on  and 
their  understanding  of  the  students  increases,  the  grades  begin 
falling,  to  the  detriment  of  class  morale.  It  is  much  better  to 
grade  conservatively  at  the  start,  giving  few  A’s  and  B’s  and 
many  C’s  and  D’s  (always  accompanied  by  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement).  Then,  when  the  students  who  are 
really  doing  superior  work  have  clearly  emerged  from  the  pack, 
they  may  be  given  suitable  rewards.  And,  of  course,  when  a 
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student  who  normally  does  C  or  D  work  makes  a  spurt,  he  too 
should  be  rewarded. 

A  large  number  of  E’s,  however,  is  usually  a  greater  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  teacher  than  of  the  class.  If  many  students  fail  to 
try,  the  teacher  is  not  supplying  adequate  motivation.  In  such 
cases,  strenuous  introspection  is  in  order  and  a  change  of  tactics 
is  usually  indicated. 

/ One  final  point.  As  a  rule,  the  quality  of  work  that  a  student 
does  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  a  term  should  have  greater  bearing 
upon  the  final  grade  than  should  the  work  of  the  first  few  weeks^ 
'Thus  in  the  case  of  Clara,  who  was  mentioned  on  page  54,  the 
final  grade  should  probably  be  a  C,  since  she  has  been  doing  C 
work  during  the  last  few  weeks.3 


THE  IDEA  BOX 

The  Idea  Box,  which  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  remaining 
chapters,  has  three  purposes:  (1)  to  suggest  teaching  devices  of  proved 
worth,  besides  those  discussed  in  the  chapter  itself;  (2)  to  include  other 
aids  or  materials  or  sources  of  materials;  and  (3)  to  list  articles  and 
books  that  provide  additional  information.  Many  of  the  titles  listed 
refer  to  articles  in  the  English  Journal,  both  because  those  articles  are 
usually  readily  available  and  because  they  contain  suggestions  made  by 
specialists  in  high  school  English.  Many  other  suggestions  have  come 
from  teachers  who  responded  generously  to  a  questionnaire  distributed 
by  the  author. 

An  Experience  Curriculum 

Many  hints  for  curriculum  building  and  unit  planning  are  available 
in  An  Experience  Curriculum,  planned  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  and  published  in  1935  by  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.  Watch  for  later  publications  of  this  committee,  which 
is  steadily  at  work. 

Planning  Your  Curriculum 

See  Robert  C.  Pooley’s  “Basic  Principles  in  English  Curriculum 
Making,”  English  Journal,  XXX  (November,  1941),  709. 

Articles  on  Successful  Units 

Browne,  Elaine,  “English  Can  Be  Colorful,”  Clearing  House,  XVIII 
(October,  1943),  104.  A  unit  on  appreciating  books. 


3  Further  discussion  of  the  grading  of  written  work  is  included  in  Chapter  9. 
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Frank,  Robert,  “Hiroshima:  Moral  or  Military?”  English  Journal , 
XXXVI  (April,  1947),  183.  On  the  atomic  bomb. 

McHarry,  Liesette  (chairman),  “Teaching  Units  in  American  Liter¬ 
ature,”  Illinois  English  Bulletin,  XXXVI  (March,  1949),  No.  6,  1. 
Several  units. 

Motter,  Margaret,  “Getting  Together,”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1947),  378.  Understanding  other  peoples. 

Paul,  H.  G.,  “Co-operative  Composition,”  Illinois  English  Bulletin, 
XXXI  (December,  1943),  No.  3,  1.  Class  projects  in  written  and 
oral  composition. 

Russell,  Edna  F.,  “What  Should  I  Do?”  English  Journal,  XXXII  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1943),  382.  Solving  typical  student  problems. 

Schmidt,  Mildred,  “An  Appreciation  of  Patterns  of  Living,”  English 
Journal,  XXXVI  (May,  1947),  235.  On  understanding  others. 
Schmidt,  Mildred,  “Who  Are  We  Americans?”  English  Journal,  XXXII 
(September,  1943),  364.  On  our  ancestry. 

Thaler,  Wilma  F.,  “The  Land  of  the  Free,”  English  Journal,  XXXIII 
(September,  1944),  365.  American  farmers,  miners,  scientists,  etc. 

Suggested  Topics  for  Units 

The  grade  levels  designated  for  these  units  are  not  necessarily  the 
only  ones  to  which  each  might  be  adapted.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  is  not  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  list,  but  only  a  suggestive 
one.  And  it  must  also  be  stressed  that  these  are  not  plans  for  a  year’s 
work  in  English,  since  there  is  no  interrelation  of  units,  and  since  more 
units  are  suggested  than  could  profitably  be  taught. 


Seventh  grade 


1.  When  the  West  was  young 

2.  A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea 

3.  Young  heroes  and  heroines 

4.  The  roar  of  traffic 

5.  This  is  the  forest  primeval 

6.  Nature  rambles 

7.  Houses  and  homes 

8.  It’s  fun  to  laugh 

9.  Holidays  in  foreign  lands 

10.  Pets,  birds,  and  animals 

11.  The  secret  of  everyday  things 

12.  Far  from  here 


13.  What  the  past  gave  us 

14.  People  you’ll  like 

15.  The  wind  and  the  rain 

16.  Rhythm  for  moderns 

17.  Family  and  friendship 

18.  This  is  my  country 

19.  Fantasy 

20.  On  the  telephone 

21.  Questions  and  answers 

22.  Talking  together 

23.  For  reading  aloud 


Eighth  grade 

1.  Great  moments  in  science  4.  Wild  animal  trails 

2.  Happy  hobbies  5.  Ceiling  unlimited 

3.  With  the  explorers  6.  Courageous  companions 
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7.  A  poetical  calendar 

8.  Food  for  thought 

9.  America  the  beautiful 

10.  O  pioneers  ! 

11.  Humor  is  where  you  find  it 

12.  When  the  world  was  very 
young 

13.  Sportsmanship 

14.  Tall  tales 

15.  Myths 

16.  Travel  in  an  armchair 

17.  Inventors  and  inventions 


18.  The  play’s  the  thing 

19.  Sights,  sounds,  and  smells 

20.  We  want  to  climb 

21.  Subways  and  elevateds 

22.  Fun  on  the  farm 

23.  The  art  of  conversation 

24.  Getting  along  with  people 

25.  Who  are  our  friends? 

26.  We  read  together 

27.  Giving  directions 

28.  Power  with  words 


Ninth 

1.  They  sought  gold 

2.  Adventure  ho ! 

3.  You  make  your  own  luck 

4.  Wampum 

5.  Famous  young  Americans 

6.  Fine  arts 

7.  The  time  is  now 

8.  My  personal  opinion 

9.  Heroes  of  civilization 

10.  Great  moments  in  freedom 

11.  For  laughing  out  loud 

12.  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 

13.  Iron  horses  and  others 

14.  The  world  we  want 

15.  My  dear  Watson 

16.  Now  that  spring  is  here 

17.  Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Tenth 

1.  They  had  to  be  brave 

2.  People  in  the  sky 

3.  And  the  soil  was  fertile 

4.  The  city  awakes 

5.  What  is  this  thing  called  life? 

6.  They  knew  what  they  wanted 

7.  He  has  a  sense  of  humor 

8.  Smokestacks 

9.  The  inscrutable  Orient 

10.  Man  with  a  test  tube 

11.  Social  rights  and  wrongs 

12.  Sermons  in  stones 


grade 

18.  Daily,  including  Sunday 

19.  Our  neighbors  in  foreign  lands 

20.  You  are  tuned  to  station - 

21.  Magicians  of  science 

22.  Team  play 

23.  Ballads 

24.  A  great  American 

25.  Know  your  school 

26.  Manners  of  today 

27.  How  to  study 

28.  What’s  worth  seeing  here? 

29.  This  state  of  ours 

30.  Planning  a  vacation 

31.  Telling  stories 

32.  Panels  for  information 

33.  Making  announcements 

34.  Hard  to  explain 

grade 

13.  Sports  and  hobbies 

14.  Traveling  light 

15.  Science:  friend  or  foe? 

16.  Industry  then  and  now 

17.  Our  expanding  frontiers 

18.  People  are  interesting 

19.  Man  dreams 

20.  Curtain ! 

21.  Pictures  in  poems 

22.  Epic  poetry 

23.  Neighbors  to  the  south 

24.  Neighbors  to  the  north 
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25.  Pictures  in  words 

26.  Our  Who’s  Who 

27.  What’s  in  a  name  ? 

28.  Men  across  the  seas 

29.  Bravery  in  our  land 


30.  Social  graces 

31.  Today’s  paper 

32.  As  others  see  us 

33.  Two  ears  and  something  be¬ 
tween 


Eleventh  grade 


1.  Slowly  the  wheels  turn 

2.  America  was  younger  then 

3.  Thinking  about  college 

4.  Making  a  better  America 

5.  The  American  short  story 

6.  America  sings 

7.  Behind  the  footlights 

8.  Great  Americans 

9.  Look  who’s  laughing 

10.  The  future  and  your  share  in  it 

11.  Movies:  art  form 

12.  Mystery  and  suspense 

13.  The  right  job 

14.  These  minds  of  ours 

15.  Understanding  Europe 


16.  It’s  an  art ! 

17.  Science  for  everybody 

18.  Mankind — how  and  why? 

19.  Why  are  people  human? 

20.  First  person  singular 

21.  The  power  of  suggestion 

22.  My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose 

23.  For  men  are  brothers 

24.  Poems  of  feeling 

25.  The  American  city 

26.  Our  community’s  place  in 
history 

27.  Letters  in  our  lives 

28.  The  modern  magazine 

29.  First  aid  for  thinking 


Twelfth  grade 


1.  Historical  fiction 

2.  They  paved  the  way 

3.  England  sings 

4.  England’s  theatrical  heyday 

5.  The  story  of  books 

6.  Preparing  for  college 

7.  America  dreams 

8.  Living  twenty-four  hours  a 
day 

9.  What  is  greatness? 

10.  What  is  success? 

11.  How  people  live  and  how  they 
should  live 

12.  A  touch  of  whimsy 

13.  Living  and  earning  a  living 

Teacher-Student  Planning 


14.  Voyage  to  the  mind 

15.  On  getting  along  with  people 

16.  Love  and  marriage 

17.  Latin-American  literature 

18.  A  man’s  religion 

19.  The  universe  and  I 

20.  Living  with  the  arts 

21.  Does  human  nature  change? 

22.  Citizen  of  the  world 

23.  Intelligent  man 

24.  Varied  carols  I  hear 

25.  Occupations  in  our  community 

26.  Interviews 

27.  Letters  that  mean  business 


For  an  enthusiastic  report  of  pupil-planned  units,  see  Esther  G. 
Smith,  “Let  the  Pupils  Do  the  Planning,”  English  Journal,  XXXII 
(May,  1943),  261. 
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Representative  Literature  Tests 

Abbott,  Allan,  and  Trabue,  M.  R.,  Abbott-Trabue  Exercises  in  the  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  Poetry.  Forms  X  and  Y  (New  York,  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University). 

Burch,  Mary,  Stanford  Test  of  Comprehension  of  Literature,  2  forms 
(Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Stanford  University  Press). 

Carroll,  Herbert  A.,  Prose  Appreciation  Tests,  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  forms  (Minneapolis,  Educational  Test  Bureau). 

Co-operative  Literature  Comprehension  Test,  Form  Q  (New  York, 
Co-operative  Test  Service  of  the  American  Council  on  Education). 

Jordan,  A.  M.,  and  Van  Wagenen,  M.  J.,  Analytical  Scales  of  Attain¬ 
ment  in  Literature  (Minneapolis,  Educational  Test  Bureau). 

Logasa,  Hanna,  and  Wright,  Martha,  Logasa-W  right’s  Six  Tests  for 
Appreciation  of  Literature  (Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.). 

Simons,  Henry  W.,  Poetry  Appreciation  (New  York,  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University). 

U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute,  Tests  of  General  Educational  Develop¬ 
ment,  “Interpretation  of  Literary  Materials — High  School  Level/’ 
Form  B  (New  York,  American  Council  on  Education). 

Representative  Composition  Tests  and  Scales 

Barrett,  E.  R.,  et  al.,  English  Test,  Grades  9  to  16,  2  forms  (Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co.). 

Co-operative  Effectiveness  of  Expression  Test,  Grades  7  to  12,  Tests 
B  1  and  B  2  (New  York,  Co-operative  Test  Service  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education). 

Cross,  E.  A.,  Cross  English  Tests,  Grades  9  to  12,  3  forms  (Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co.). 

High  School  Spelling  Test,  Grades  7  to  12,  4  forms  (Atlanta,  Ga., 
Turner  E.  Smith  &  Co.). 

Hudelson,  Earl,  English  Composition  Scale,  Grades  4  to  12  (Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co.). 

Inglis,  Alexander,  Inglis  Vocabulary  Test  (Boston,  Mass.,  Ginn  &  Co.). 

Lewis,  E.  E.,  Lewis  English  Composition  Scales,  Grades  3  to  12 
(Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co.). 

Pressey,  L.  C.,  Diagnostic  Tests  in  English  Composition  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  4  forms  (Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.). 

Smith,  Dora  V.,  and  McCullough,  Constance,  Essentials  of  English 
Tests,  Grades  7  to  12,  3  forms  (Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Educational 
Test  Bureau). 

Tressler,  J.  C.,  The  Revised  Tressler  English  Minimum  Essentials  Tests, 
Grades  8  to  12,  3  forms  (Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public  School  Publishing 
Co.). 
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U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute,  Tests  of  General  Educational  Det'elop- 
ment,  “Correctness  and  Effectiveness  of  Expression,”  High  School 
Level,  Form  B  (New  York,  American  Council  on  Education). 

Minimum  Essentials 

A  typical  example  of  minimum  essentials  in  written  work  for  the 
ninth  year  is  this  list  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English. 

Minimum  requirements : 

1.  Indentation  of  paragraphs 

2.  Margins :  required  on  the  left,  optional  on  the  right,  no  open 
spaces  left  unnecessarily  on  the  right 

3.  Periods :  at  end  of  sentences,  at  end  of  abbreviations 

4.  Question  marks  :  at  end  of  interrogative  sentences 

5.  Capitals:  to  begin  sentences,  to  begin  proper  names,  to  begin 
names  of  months  and  days  of  the  week,  not  to  begin  names  of 
seasons  or  the  points  of  the  compass 

6.  Avoidance  of :  clauses  and  phrases  written  as  sentences,  gross 
disagreement  between  verb  and  subject,  gross  error  in  case 

7.  Correct  spelling  of :  to,  too,  two,  their,  there,  all  right,  already, 
until,  develop,  separate,  lose,  loose,  chose,  choose,  which,  dining, 
whether,  together,  quite,  quiet,  and  such  words  as  belong  to  the 
subject,  e.g.,  grammar,  analysis,  declarative 

8.  Proper  syllabic  division  of  words  at  ends  of  lines 

Reasonable  requirements : 

1.  The  minimum  requirements  stated  above 

2.  Case:  predicate  nominative,  object  of  verb  or  verbal,  object  of 
preposition 

3.  Parts  of  speech :  to  be  used  without  an  auxiliary :  did,  went, 
broke,  took,  rang,  ought,  wrote,  saw;  to  be  used  with  an  auxili¬ 
ary:  done,  seen,  taken;  to  be  used  as  pronoun  but  not  as  adjec¬ 
tive  :  them 

4.  Comma :  to  set  off  words  of  address,  to  set  off  a  geographical 
name  explaining  a  preceding  name,  to  set  off  an  appositive,  to 
separate  the  words  of  a  series 

5.  Apostrophe:  to  indicate  the  possessive  case  ( not  in  hers,  theirs, 
its,  yours,  ours)  ;  to  indicate  omitted  letters  in  contractions 

6.  Capitals :  to  begin  first  word  in  a  line  of  poetry,  to  begin  first 
and  important  words  in  a  literary  title 

7.  Avoidance  of :  stringy  compound  sentences,  long  incoherent 
sentences  thrown  together  without  apparent  plan 

8.  Spelling :  doubling  final  consonants  in  words  ending  in  a  con¬ 
sonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  if  the  word  is  a  monosyllable 
or  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  before  a  suffix  beginning  with 
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a  vowel ;  dropping  unaccented  e  in  such  cases ;  plural  of  nouns 
ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant;  third  singular  indicative 
of  verbs  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant 
9.  Letters,  business  and  social :  placing,  capitalization,  and  punctu¬ 
ation  of  the  parts  of  a  letter;  proper  paper  and  envelopes; 
folding  of  the  paper. 

THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  Why  should  English  not  be  taught  in  snippets? 

2.  Think  of  several  comparatively  small  elements  of  English,  such 
as  the  apostrophe  or  good  telephone  manners.  Then  decide 
how  these  might  be  worked  into  various  possible  units,  instead 
of  being  taught  in  isolation. 

3.  Name  three  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  which  the 
cooperation  of  other  teachers  would  be  valuable  to  you  and  to 
your  classes. 

4.  Does  your  state  have  a  high  school  English  curriculum  ?  If  so, 
how  old  is  it?  Must  it  be  religiously  followed?  If  possible, 
examine  a  copy  of  it  with  care.  If  there  is  no  state  curriculum, 
try  to  examine  the  English  curriculums  of  one  or  more  cities 
in  your  state.  Which  of  their  features  do  you  like?  dislike? 

5.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  minimum  essentials,  a  group  of 
requirements  which  each  student  must  meet  in  order  to  pass? 
Do  the  minimum  essentials  listed  above  in  the  Idea  Box  seem 
fair?  If  possible,  find  other  lists  in  state  or  city  curriculums, 
and  discuss  them.  Or  else  examine  those  in  Appendix  B  of 
Lucia  B.  Mirrielees’  Teaching  Composition  and  Literature 
(New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1946). 

6.  After  examining  some  curriculums,  lists  of  minimum  essentials, 
and  appropriate  composition  and  literature  textbooks,  set  up  a 
tentative  list  of  objectives  for  a  specified  one  of  the  high  school 
years. 

7.  A  former  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  city  schools,  W.  H. 
Johnson,  has  said  that  every  English  unit  should  provide  ori¬ 
entation  of  students  concerning  the  purposes  of  the  unit,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  students  to  help  plan,  student  committee  work,  use 
of  the  library  and  other  resources,  bibliographies  and  other 
materials,  provisions  for  self-evaluation  by  students,  lists  of 
audio-visual  aids,  suggested  field  trips,  and  appropriate  means 
of  evaluation.  Think  in  terms  of  one  of  the  units  suggested  on 
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pp.  58-60,  and  decide  how  each  item  in  Johnson’s  list  might  be 
incorporated  in  that  unit. 

8.  Prepare,  either  by  yourself  or  as  a  member  of  a  group,  an  out¬ 
line  of  a  unit  for  a  hypothetical  or  actual  class. 

9.  Examine  several  of  the  tests  and  scales  listed  on  pp.  61-62. 
Which  ones  seem  most  practical  to  you  ? 

10.  Give  arguments  for  and  against  the  plan  of  giving  comments 
rather  than  grades,  with  only  a  pass-fail  designation  at  the  end 
of  each  term. 

11.  Discuss  the  interpretation  of  letter  grades  as  given  on  pp.  55-56. 
Disagree  wherever  you  wish,  but  try  to  suggest  workable 
alternatives. 


Chapter  4 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  READING 

The  Challenge  of  the  Reading  Problem 

Everyone  Can  Read  Better. — Writers,  wanting  to  be  read, 
frequently  praise  reading.  With  Bacon,  they  often  aver  that 
“Reading  maketh  a  full  man.”  Teachers,  lovers  of  literature, 
echo  the  statement. 

True,  reading  may  make  a  full  man,  but  not  necessarily.  As 
Milton  says  in  Paradise  Regained : 

Who  reads 

Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior  .  .  . 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 

Deep  versed  in  books  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Coleridge  classifies  readers  thus : 

The  first  class  of  readers  may  be  compared  to  an  hour-glass,  their 
reading  being  as  the  sand;  it  runs  in  and  runs  out,  and  leaves  not  a 
vestige  behind.  A  second  class  resembles  a  sponge,  which  imbibes 
everything,  and  returns  it  in  nearly  the  same  state,  only  a  little  dirtier. 
A  third  class  is  like  a  jelly-bag,  which  allows  all  that  is  pure  to  pass 
away,  and  retains  only  the  refuse  and  dregs.  The  fourth  class  may  be 
compared  to  the  slave  of  Golconda,  who,  casting  aside  all  that  is  worth¬ 
less,  preserves  only  the  pure  gems. 

Teachers  often  need  to  encourage  their  students  to  do  more 
reading.  But  more  often,  they  need  to  encourage  better  read¬ 
ing — better  in  choice  of  material,  better  in  efficacy  of  procedure, 
better  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  retention.  Think  for  a 
few  moments  of  adults  whom  you  know  rather  well ;  on  the 
basis  of  their  reading,  see  into  which  of  Coleridge’s  classes  they 
fall.  If  more  of  them  are  in  the  fourth  class  than  in  the  others, 
you  are  unusually  fortunate  in  your  circle  of  acquaintances.  It 
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is  almost  platitudinous  to  say  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  population  chooses  reading  material  wisely,  reads  it  effi¬ 
ciently,  and  remembers  discriminatingly.  Better  teaching  should 
and  can  lead  to  improving  those  abilities,  not  merely  to  more 
reading. 

When  students  reach  high  school,  all  are  able  to  read  at  least 
a  little.  Some  read  with  only  the  speed  and  comprehension  re¬ 
garded  as  normal  for  third  and  fourth  grades,  the  majority  read 
at  approximately  their  level  of  expectation,  and  a  few  read  as 
well  as  college  students.  One  characteristic,  however,  they  all 
share  :  the  reading  ability  of  each  can  be  improved. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  summarize  the  most  per¬ 
tinent  facts  concerning  ways  in  which  the  reading  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  bettered.1  No  more  than  a  fair  share  of  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  nonreader  or  to  the  so-called  remedial 
one.  (The  word  remedial  is  not  a  desirable  term;  it  has  a 
medicinal  smell  and  suggests  the  unlucky  few  who  have  to  be 
segregated  in  hospitals  because  something  is  wrong  with  them. 
Developmental  is  better  because  that  word  is  applicable  to  all 
readers — to  adults  as  well  as  to  students. )  The  reading  of  each 
student  and  adult  can  be  developed  beyond  whatever  level  he  has 
reached,  whether  that  level  be  high  or  low. 

Motivation  of  Reading. — In  a  high  school  class  with  stu¬ 
dents  of  widely  varying  abilities,  two  overlapping  types  of 
motivation  are  needed.  Some  students  do  not  like  to  read ;  they 
try  to  avoid  reading.  Such  students  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
read;  they  need  to  be  shown  that  reading  is  both  enjoyable  and 
profitable.  Others  enjoy  reading,  or  at  least  do  not  object  to  it; 
they  need  to  be  helped  to  read  better  and  to  select  wisely. 

Motivation  to  read  and  motivation  to  read  better  overlap, 
in  that  improvement  of  ability  is  the  goal  of  each.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  students  who  do  not  enjoy  reading  are  almost 
always  the  poor  readers ;  it  is  a  truism  that  people  like  what 

1  For  the  content  of  this  chapter,  the  author’s  indebtedness  is  both  wide  and  deep. 
Every  year,  several  hundred  articles  bearing  on  the  problems  of  reading  are  published 
in  educational  journals;  from  many  of  these  suggestions  have  been  gleaned.  The 
research  of  a  few  specialists  in  reading  has  been  especially  fruitful;  some  of  their 
books  are  listed  in  the  Idea  Box,  p.  97.  The  author  has  attempted  to  synthesize 
some  of  the  findings  that  seem  most  significant. 
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they  do  well  and  dislike  what  they  do  poorly.  If,  then,  a  teacher 
can  motivate  all  the  students  in  a  class  to  want  to  read  better, 
he  can  attack  simultaneously  the  problems  of  the  poor  reader 
and  the  capable  reader. 

Of  necessity,  motivation  must  be  of  more  than  one  variety. 
Of  necessity  also,  it  must  be  constant,  in  one  form  or  another. 
A  five-minute  “pep  talk”  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester  or  of  a 
unit  will  not  suffice.  A  successful  basketball  coach  does  not 
motivate  only  at  the  start  of  the  season  but  gives  help  and 
encouragement  during  all  the  practices  and  before  each  contest ; 
moreover,  he  varies  his  motivation  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  according  to  the  temperaments  of  his  players. 

The  principles  for  motivating  better  reading  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  form  of  six  axioms  : 

/^\xiom  1.  Each  student  should  understand  what  reading 
can  do  for  him.  People  read  either  for  pleasure  or  for  informa¬ 
tion  or  both.  A  student  may  be  led  to  increase  his  reading 
skill  if  he  can  be  shown  that  reading,  both  now  and  later,  can 
contribute  to  his  pleasure  and  to  the  knowledge  that  he  himself 
requires  or  will  require.^ 

Example  A.  Louis.  Age  fourteen.  I.Q.  85.  Eighth  grade. 
Fifth  grade  reading  level.  Failed  third  grade.  Would  probably 
leave  school  at  sixteen  and  become  an  unskilled  laborer.  Working 
slowly  and  with  easy  materials  pertaining  to  sports  and  model  air¬ 
planes,  in  which  Louis  was  especially  interested,  the  teacher  was 
able  to  help  the  boy  convince  himself  that  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  even  a  few  books  could  give  him  pleasure.  Special  help  in 
technique  made  reading  less  burdensome  for  him.  Through  a  unit 
on  democracy  at  work,  Louis  (and  the  rest  of  the  class)  became 
aware  that  good  citizens  need  to  keep  informed  about  political, 
social,  and  economic  issues.  During  the  year,  Louis’  reading  ability 
increased  to  seventh  grade  level,  and  his  attitude  toward  reading 
was  improved. 

Example  B.  Mabel.  Age  fifteen.  I.Q.  101.  Tenth  grade. 
Tenth  grade  reading  level.  Not  a  college  prospect.  Mabel  had  no 
strong  reading  interests,  although  she  voluntarily  read  local  news, 
motion  picture  magazines,  and  love  stories.  The  teacher  led  Mabel 
to  see  that  news  did  not  have  to  be  local  to  be  interesting,  showed 
that  some  love  stories  are  more  realistic  and  worth-while  than  those 
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Mabel  had  been  reading,  and  interested  the  girl  in  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  pertaining  to  home  life  and  home  problems.  Mabel’s  reading 
ability  improved  only  one  year  in  two  semesters,  but  she  was  choos¬ 
ing  Good  Housekeeping  and  Seventeen  instead  of  Romantic  Mirror. 

Example  C.  Charles.  Age  sixteen.  I.Q.  135.  Eleventh  grade. 
College  reading  level.  A  prospective  lawyer.  The  teacher’s  task 
with  Charles  was  to  show  him  the  value  of  certain  reading  skills 
in  which  he  was  least  strong :  skimming  for  central  ideas  or  for 
specific  points,  determining  word  meanings  from  context,  and  vary¬ 
ing  his  speed  according  to  the  material.  The  teacher  also  helped 
him  to  see  that  wide  reading  of  adult  books  would  assist  him  in 
preparing  for  his  legal  career. 

/Axiom  2.  Each  student  should  know  how  well  he  reads. 
This  implies  that  students’  reading  should  be  tested  at  regular 
intervals.  Although  most  educators  consider  it  generally  wise 
to  withhold  from  students  their  I.Q.  scores,  they  do  not  say  the 
same  thing  about  scores  on  reading  tests.  It  seems  inadvisable 
to  post  the  scores  of  students,  but  each  should  be  told  privately 
what  the  tests  show  about  his  own  reading.  If  his  score  is  low, 
he  should  be  given  encouragement  and  advice  designed  to  help 
him  improve.  If  it  is  high,  he  should  be  shown  that  further 
improvement  is  possible  and  desirable.  Every  student  should 
be  in  competition,  not  with  other  students,  but  with  himself. 

Axiom  3.  Each  student  shoidd  know  that  his  reading  can  be 
improved .2  The  experienced  teacher  will  be  able  to  tell  the  child 
about  similar  former  students  whose  reading  ability  was  bet¬ 
tered.  The  inexperienced  teacher  can  find  brief  case  histories 
in  some  of  the  books  listed  in  the  Idea  Box,  page  97.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  reading  ability  is  very  low,  the  teacher  can  encourage  him 
by  referring  to  whole  classes  of  poor  readers  whose  reading- 
improved  much  more  rapidly  than  would  have  been  expected.3 
If  the  student  is  already  rather  proficient,  the  test  results  will 
certainly  show  that  some  of  the  skills  may  be  further  developed. 


2  Sometimes  improvement  is  contingent  upon  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
physical  handicaps.  The  teacher  needs  to  watch  particularly  for  defects  in  vision  or 
hearing,  and  recommend  appropriate  medical  care. 

3  For  example,  in  an  Oklahoma  junior  high  school  most  of  whose  students  were 
underprivileged  and  far  below  normal  ability,  the  whole  school  averaged  2.2  years 
gain  in  one  school  year.  ( English  Journal,  XXXVI,  135.) 
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Axiom  4.  Each  student  should  be  kept  aware  of  his  progress. 
Simple,  teacher-made  tests  should  be  administered  frequently, 
and  standardized  tests  given  at  regular  intervals — two  or  three 
times  each  year.  Although  there  is  usually  insufficient  time  for 
a  conference  after  each  test,  the  teacher  should  encourage  the 
students  by  giving  evidence  of  individual  progress,  and  may 
occasionally  be  able  to  pay  a  sincere  compliment  to  the  whole 
class  on  its  improvement. 


Axiom  5.  Reading  materials  should  be  appropriate.  Intrin¬ 
sic  worth,  interest,  and  degree  of  difficulty  should  all  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Quality  must  not  be  sacrificed.  “Where  a  need  for 
intensive  remedial  work  exists,  it  is  of  unusual  importance  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  levels  of  quality  in  form  and  content 
of  the  materials.” 4  This  does  not  mean  that  the  practice 
materials  should  be  “literature,”  but  they  should  be  worth¬ 
while./ 

In  a  study  of  the  interests  of  students  in  grades  seven  through 
twelve/Dr.  Ruth  Strang  discovered  that  adventure,  love,  and 
mystery  are  among  the  subjects  most  appealing  to  high  school 
students,  and  that  humor,  historical  novels,  information  about 
careers,  and  material  pertaimngLJ^^m.^Qr.iaLprjQbkn^  nf  teen- 
agers  also  rank  high.5  luniors  and  seniors,  she  found,  are  in- 
terestecT  in  currenT  adult  fiction.  Most  high  school  students 
prefer  a  simple  style,  brevity,  and  straightforwardness :  they 
dislike  difficulty,"  wordiness,  slow  moverpent,  monotony,  senti- 
mentality,  and  lack  of  worth-whileness,  jj 

An  experienced  teacher  can  estimate  fairly  well  the  difficulty 
of  a  selection.  He  knows  that  students  find  a  selection  difficult 
if  the  vocabulary  is  beyond  them,  if  the  word  order  is  unusual, 
if  sentences  are  long  and  complex,  if  statements  are  highly 
compressed,  if  the  language  is  strongly  metaphorical,  and  if 
abstractions  are  numerous.  Should  you  be  dubious  about  your 
own  ability  to  judge  difficulty,  you  might  apply  some  such  scale 
as  the  Lorge  formula,  which  involves  counting  the  number  of 


4  Arthur  I.  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  3rd  ed.,  copyright,  1947  by  Arthur  I.  Gates),  p.  122.  By  permission  of  The 
Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 

5  “Reading  Interests,  1946,”  English  Journal,  XXXV  (November,  1946),  477. 
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words  in  a  sample  passage,  and  the  number  of  sentences,  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrases,  and  “hard  words”  in  that  passage.6 

/Axiom  6.  The  classroom  atmosphere  should  be  pleasant/ 
Learning  is  most  efficient  when  the  environment  is  friendly  and 
free  from  tension.  Even  in  a  rather  gloomy,  unattractive  build¬ 
ing,  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  can  make  a  class  cheerful  and 
cooperative. 


Segregation. — Whether  or  not  retarded  readers  should  be 
placed  in  separate  classes  has  long  been  debated.  Although 
there  is  no  consensus,  a  large  number  of  reading  experts  believe 
that  slow  readers  should  be  segregated  at  least  for  a  while  and 
given  help  in  increasing  their  mechanical  skill  in  reading.  Then, 
when  they  have  profited  from  this  instruction,  the  students 
should  be  put  back  into  regular  classes.  Some  experts  would 
keep  the  slow  readers  in  special  classes  throughout  the  high 
school  years. 

Others,  however,  contend  that  segregation  is  not  necessary. 
They  declare  that  it  is  undemocratic,  and  add  that  the  slow  stu¬ 
dents  become  resentful  when  they  realize  that  they  are  the 
“dumb”  class.  Instead  of  segregation,  these  educators  recom¬ 
mend  a  rich  and  varied  program  of  reading  within  each  class, 
a  program  containing  appropriate  materials  for  the  various 
levels  of  ability. 

The  evidence  for  neither  side  seems  conclusive.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  fact,  it  appears,  is  that  students’  reading  can  be  improved 
in  either  a  segregated  group  or  a  nonsegregated  one.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher,  segregation  is  probably  easier  because 
no  one  class  contains  extremes  of  ability.  But  whether  this 
virtue  of  segregation  offsets  its  lack  of  democracy  has  not  been 
fully  decided. 

Intensive  Reading 


Intensive  and  Extensive  Reading. — Numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  reading  ability  may  be  noticeably  improved  either  in 
one  or  a  combination  of  two  ways.  The  method  of  intensive 


6  Details  and  materials  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Irving  Lorge,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  A  stimulating  discussion  of  readability  is  Rudolph 
Flesch’s  The  Art  of  Plain  Talk  (New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1945). 
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reading  involves  special  attention  to  specific  reading  skills.  Ex¬ 
tensive  reading,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  helping  each  student 
to  read  very  widely  in  material  of  interest  to  him. 

Some  “either-or”  thinkers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  must  be  either  intensive  or  extensive,  but  not 
both.  They  have  made  vigorous  presentations  in  an  attempt  to 
show  that  one  method  is  superior  to  the  other.  In  many  of 
their  accounts,  they  have  told  of  experiments  or  experiences 
that  demonstrate  a  reading  gain  of  about  two  years  in  one  year’s 
time.  But,  significantly,  the  total  gains  have  been  about  the 
same  for  each  method. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  a  combination  of  intensive 
and  extensive  reading  is  desirable.  As  Carol  Hovious  says :  7 


[Reading]  involves  on  the  one  hand  showing  the  pupil  how  to  deal 
with  books  and  on  the  other  providing  books  that  must  be  dealt  with. 
Both  of  these  phases  require  careful  handling.  To  catapult  the  pupil, 
all  unprepared,  into  an  extensive  reading  program  with  the  simple  in¬ 
junction  to  “read”  would  be  like  dumping  the  neophyte  swimmer  into 
the  deep  end  of  the  pool.  He  must  be  shown  how  to  read  effectively ; 
he  must  have  a  carefully  planned  program  that  will  provide  for  continued 


growth. 

Jm  addition  to  this  planned  program,  however,  the  pupil  will  also  need 
a  wide  supplementary  reading  program  in  which  to  try  out  and 
strengthen  his  new-found  reading  ability.  .  .  . 

The  most  effective  reading  program,  then,  combines  (1)  a  series  of 
definite,  planned  units  that  will  promote  genuine  reading  growth  by 
showing  the  pupil  how  to  read  better — and  (2)  a  supplementary  (free) 
reading  program  which  will  give  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  read  widely 
and  independently^ 


Skills  to  Be  Developed  by  Intensive  Reading. — Reading 
is  not  a  simple  skill.  In  fact,  one  teacher  has  singled  out  twenty- 
two  separate  skills  involved  in  comprehension  alone.8  Many  of 
these  overlap,  however.  Primarily,  the  teacher  will  use  the 
intensive  reading  approach  to  improve  understanding ;  secondly, 
he  will  use  it  to  increase  speed. 


7  Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Reading  (Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1939),  p.  60. 

8  Charles  B.  Huelsman,  “A  High-School  Reading  Program,”  English  Journal, 
XXXIII  (January,  1944),  35. 
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These  two  skills,  speed  and  understanding,  may  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  a  number  of  others,  of  which  the  following  are 
perhaps  the  most  important : 

Reading  in  phrases  rather  than  single  words  (effective  eye 
movements) 

Adjusting  rate  of  reading  according  to  difficulty  of  material  or 
purpose  of  reading 
Skimming 

Finding  the  central  thought 
Recognizing  supplementary  details 

Recognizing  the  relation  of  details  to  the  central  thought 
Building  vocabulary 
Differentiating  fact  from  opinion 

Relating  the  reading  to  one’s  own  experience  or  knowledge 
Drawing  conclusions 

Ways  of  improving  these  subskills  will  be  considered  briefly  in 
the  following  paragraphs.  The  English  teacher,  however, 
should  be  familiar  with  several  books  in  which  the  points  made 
here  are  developed  at  length.9 

Reading  in  Phrases. — As  one’s  glance  travels  across  the 
printed  page,  the  number  of  pauses  (fixations)  per  line  is  a 
fairly  reliable  index  of  one’s  reading  efficiency.  The  poor  reader 
pauses  on  each  word  and  makes  frequent  regressions ;  the  ca¬ 
pable  reader  takes  in  several  words  at  a  glance,  pauses  only 
four  or  five  times  on  a  four-inch  line,  and  normally  makes  few 
regressions. 

Explain  this  distinction  to  your  students.  Tell  them  that  a 
proficient  reader  takes  in  at  one  glance  what  a  poor  reader  must 
look  at  several  times.  You  might  mention  that  there  is  a  simi¬ 
larity  between  phrase  reading  and  identification  of  makes  of 
automobiles.  Some  persons  look  at  the  grill,  the  shape  and 
location  of  the  lights,  the  hood,  and  the  general  shape,  and  then 
say  “Chevrolet”  or  “Chrysler”  or  whatever  the  car  is.  Others, 
after  a  single  glance,  identify  the  automobile.  During  the  war, 
aircraft  recognition  was  taught  on  the  single  glance  plan ;  avia¬ 
tion  cadets  learned  to  identify  various  makes  of  planes  in  a  tiny 


9  See  the  Idea  Box,  p.  97. 
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fraction  of  a  second.  With  training,  a  person  may  repeat  nine 
digits  flashed  on  a  screen  for  1  /2000  of  a  second.  A  particu¬ 
larly  efficient  reader  read  1,416  words  a  minute  and  scored 
nearly  100  per  cent  in  comprehension.10 

After  your  students  know  the  value  of  phrase  reading,  let 
them  find  out  how  they  read — specifically  how  many  times  they 
pause  on  each  line.  On  the  market  are  somewhat  expensive 
and  awe-inspiring  machines  which  make  such  measurements.11 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  machine,  two  students  can  check  each 
other’s  reading  fixations.  The  usual  method  is  to  seat  the  stu¬ 
dents  side  by  side,  with  a  mirror  on  the  table  before  them.  As 
one  student  reads  silently,  the  other  looks  at  the  mirror  and 
notes  how  many  pauses  the  reader  makes  in  each  line.  A 
second  method  is  to  mount  a  paragraph  on  cardboard  and 
punch  a  hole  in  the  middle  without  damaging  the  printed  or 
typed  material.  As  one  student  reads,  the  other  peers  through 
the  hole  and  counts  the  number  of  fixations  and  regressions  per 
line.  A  brief  “warm-up”  period  should  precede  the  counting,  so 
that  the  reader’s  technique  will  be  less  affected  by  the  unusual 
circumstances. 

Such  investigation  will  no  doubt  show  that  some  students 
pause  on  almost  every  word.  Encouragement,  not  discourage¬ 
ment,  is  what  they  need.  Do  not  lead  them  to  expect  to  reduce 
the  number  of  fixations  tremendously,  but  let  them  know  that 
any  reduction  will  better  their  reading.  You  might,  for  in¬ 
stance,  tell  them  of  the  New  York  class  of  40  below-average 
students,  some  of  whom  paused  as  many  as  130  times  per  100 
words,  and  who  averaged  98  pauses  per  100  words.  In  less 
than  three  months,  these  students  reduced  the  number  of  fixa¬ 
tions  to  an  average  of  80  per  100  words,  and  increased  their 
reading  speed  by  an  average  of  65  words  per  minute.  One 
student  (I.Q.  only  78),  whose  fixations  were  reduced  from 
106  to  70,  more  than  doubled  his  reading  speed  and  tripled  his 
comprehension. 1 2 

10  The  girl  was  a  student  of  a  reading  expert,  Dr.  Samuel  Renshaw  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

11  Best-known  is  the  Ophthalm-O-Graph,  manufactured  by  the  American  Optical 
Company,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

12  Stella  S.  Center  and  Gladys  L.  Persons,  Teaching  High-School  Students  to  Read 
(New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1937).  Appendix. 
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Phrase  reading  may  be  taught  by  the  Metron-O-Scope  13  or 
by  homemade  materials.  The  Metron-O-Scope  contains  a  roll 
which  presents  a  story  or  article  in  a  series  of  phrases.  After  the 
first  phrase  appears  at  the  left,  a  shutter  closes,  and  a  second 
phrase  appears  in  the  center ;  after  the  second  shutter  closes,  a 
third  phrase  appears  at  the  right,  and  then  the  whole  process  is 
repeated  with  the  next  line  of  the  story.  The  speed  is  adjustable 
for  readers  of  different  ability.  Center  and  Persons  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  use  of  the  Metron-O-Scope  helps  to  make 
“smoother”  readers  by  reducing  fixations  and  regressions. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Metron-O-Scope  are  its  cost  and 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  students  can  use  it  at  one  time.  Teacher- 
made  and  student-made  materials  possess  neither  of  these  dis¬ 
advantages.  Student  partners  may  use  flash  cards,  on  each  of 
which  a  phrase  has  been  printed ;  one  student  holds  up  a  card 
for  a  moment  and  then  turns  it  down  while  the  other  repeats  the 
phrase.  When  a  projector  is  available,  slides  may  be  prepared 
and  flashed  on  a  screen  for  the  entire  class.  A  story  may  be 
typed  with  a  phrase  (a  thought  unit)  on  each  line,  and  a  sheet 
of  paper  with  a  slot  in  it  may  be  slipped  down  the  page  rapidly 
enough  that  the  reader  must  grasp  the  phrase  at  a  glance  if  he 
is  to  understand  the  story.  Efficient  readers  do  read  in  small 
thought  units.  For  example  : 

When  mastery 
of  thought  units 
has  been  attained, 
reading  ability 
always  improves. 

Carol  Hovious,  whose  discussion  of  phrase  reading  is  com¬ 
mendable,  suggests  that  the  teacher  may  give  students  short, 
interesting  paragraphs  in  which  extra  spaces  separate  the 
thought  units.  The  students  practice  silently,  reading  for  mean¬ 
ing,  trying  to  grasp  each  phrase  quickly.  Later,  the  teacher 
hands  out  other  paragraphs  in  which  the  students,  by  inserting 
parentheses,  are  to  indicate  the  proper  phrasing.  Miss  Hovious 
then  comments :  14 


13  The  American  Optical  Co.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

14  Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Reading  (Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1939),  p.  32. 
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Point  out  that  punctuation  marks  are  an  important  part  of  phrasing. 
A  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  always  means  the  end  of  a  phrase. 
So  does  a  comma.  For  many  pupils,  this  fact  will  represent  the  first 
insight  into  the  logic  of  punctuation — into  punctuation  not  as  a  series  of 
inexplicable  rules,  but  as  a  method  of  making  meaning  clear  to  the 
reader. 

Such  procedures  as  those  just  described  may  seem  too  me¬ 
chanical  and  too  childish.  “I  don’t  want  to  teach  ‘I  see  a  cat’ ; 
I  want  to  teach  Browning”  is  a  not  unusual  complaint.  Very 
fine.  But  before  Richard  can  read  Browning,  he  has  to  learn 
to  read  easier  material.  It  does  not  have  to  be  “I  see  a  cat” ; 
it  may  be  newspaper  stories,  magazine  articles,  and  similar 
writing.  The  weakness  of  much  of  our  teaching,  however,  has 
been  that  we  have  plunged  students  into  Browning  or  de 
Quincey  before  they  could  read  the  first  page  of  a  newspaper. 
A  comparable  procedure  would  be  for  a  music  teacher  to  plunge 
pupils  into  the  “Jewel  Song”  from  Faust  as  soon  as  they  had 
learned  “My  Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee.”  15 

Adjusting  Rate  of  Reading;  Skimming. — When  skilled 
readers  read  a  technical  article,  they  read  rather  slowly  and 
occasionally  reread.  They  do  not  dash  through  a  beautiful  lyric 
as  they  do  through  the  humorous  doggerel  in  the  Post.  They 
spend  more  time  in  reading  the  directions  for  baking  a  cake  or 
building  a  bookcase  than  in  skimming  the  account  of  today’s 
murder.  Light  fiction  they  read  rapidly ;  heavier  fiction  requires 
more  time. 

Such  readers  are  sufficiently  experienced  not  to  need  to  think 
about  adjusting  their  speed ;  they  do  so  unconsciously.  Some 
students  also  adjust  their  rate  of  reading  in  accordance  with 
the  difficulty  of  the  material  and  the  purpose  of  reading.  Others, 
however,  read  the  sports  page  and  Shakespeare,  the  comic  book 
and  the  chemistry  book,  Paul  Bunyan  and  Paul  de  Kruif — all 
at  the  same  speed. 


15  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  many  modern  educators  do  not  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  rather  mechanical  devices  described  in  this  section.  They  would  let 
students  know  that  good  reading  is  phrase  reading,  but  they  would  largely  ignore 
drills  and  have  students  practice  by  reading  widely  instead.  For  example,  see  Paul 
Witty,  Reading  in  Modern  Education  (Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1949),  pp.  187-89. 
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A  little  class  discussion,  and  occasional  reminders  thereafter, 
will  help  students  to  see  that  reading  rate  should  be  varied.  All 
of  them  will  be  able  to  understand  that  difficult  material  needs 
to  be  read  more  slowly  than  easy  material,  and  that  one’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  reading  also  should  affect  one’s  speed.  Let  them  talk 
about  whether  they  would  try  to  read  certain  selections  slowly, 
fairly  rapidly,  or  very  rapidly. 

The  discussion  of  very  rapid  reading  will  lead,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  subject  of  skimming.  On  the  faces  of  students 
may  be  seen  great  surprise  when  the  teacher  remarks  that  a 
person  should  be  able  to  discover  clearly,  in  three  minutes,  what 
a  book  is  about.  The  same  students  may  doubt  that  they  can 
find  the  chief  events  of  a  novel  in  an  hour  or  less,  and  that  in  a 
few  minutes  they  can  discover  whether  a  book  contains  the 
answer  to  a  given  question. 

To  acquire  facility  in  skimming,  students  need  to  know  (1) 
when  to  skim,  (2)  how  to  use  tables  of  contents,  indexes,  and 
chapter  titles  and  subheads,  (3)  how  to  search  for  a  specific  bit 
of  information,  (4)  how  to  dip  here  and  there  into  a  book  in 
order  to  sample  it,  and  (5)  how  to  understand  a  sequence  of 
events  without  reading  every  word.  The  teacher’s  task  is  to 
refer  to  instances  when  skimming  is  desirable,  to  explain  the 
skimming  techniques  that  he  himself  employs,  and  to  provide 
motivated  opportunities  to  practice  skimming. 

Finding  the  Central  Thought. — Because  of  its  workable 
length,  the  paragraph  is  the  best  medium  for  teaching  selection 
of  central  thought.  If  an  unskilled  reader  is  left  to  his  own 
devices  and  asked  to  indicate  the  main  idea,  he  is  likely  to  make 
one  of  three  mistakes.  He  may  choose  an  insignificant  point 
that  caught  his  fancy,  he  may  make  a  complete  misstatement  of 
fact,  or  he  may  offer  a  statement  so  broad  that  it  is  almost 
meaningless :  “The  paragraph  is  about  Indians.” 

Various  devices  may  be  employed  to  prevent  or  overcome 
such  mistakes.  On  the  market  are  some  reading  workbooks 
which  contain  paragraphs,  each  having  several  suggested  titles 
and  statements  of  the  main  idea ;  the  student  is  to  select  the  best 
title  and  statement.  Such  workbook  exercises,  however,  should 
be  supplemented  by  class  discussion  to  correct  misconceptions. 
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Carol  Hovious  advocates  the  use  of  headlines.10  At  first  the 
class  would  select  the  best  headline  for  a  particular  paragraph, 
and  later  would  write  its  own  headlines.  She  suggests  also  that 
students  be  trained  to  watch  for  key  or  topic  sentences  in  para¬ 
graphs  ;  the  weakness  of  this  procedure  is  that  many  paragraphs 
have  only  an  implied  topic  sentence. 

Sometimes  textbooks  used  in  other  courses  may  be  brought 
into  the  English  classroom,  and  the  students  helped  to  grasp 
the  central  idea  of  current  assignments.  In  effect,  this  is  train¬ 
ing  in  how  to  study — training  that  schools  often  neglect.  (Of 
320  seniors  in  an  eastern  university,  more  than  one  third  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  study.)  17 

When  students  have  attained  facility  in  selecting  main  ideas 
of  paragraphs,  they  may  go  on  to  short  articles  in  books  and 
in  such  magazines  as  Reader  s  Digest  or  Coronet.  By  practic¬ 
ing  on  such  materials,  they  will  later  be  much  better  able  to  read 
“literature.” 

Recognizing  Supplementary  Details. — Witty  and  Kopel 
state  that  the  simplest  reading  skill  to  teach  is  that  of  noting 
details.18  With  interesting  material,  students  enjoy  finding  the 
answers  to  objective  questions.  At  first  the  teacher  may  pro¬ 
vide  these  questions,  but  later  the  students  may  construct  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  by  the  rest  of  the  class.  Another  procedure 
is  to  have  students  make  simple  topic  outlines,  listing  the  main 
idea  of  a  paragraph  and  then  the  chief  supporting  details.  The 
writing  of  paragraphs  consisting  of  a  topic  sentence  followed 
by  a  number  of  details  tends  to  improve  both  writing  and 
reading. 

Practice  of  the  sort  just  described  will  enable  students  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  main  ideas  from  details.  Without  such  practice,  they 
are  likely  to  select  an  insignificant  point  in  lieu  of  the  central 
thought. 


16  Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Reading  (Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1939),  p.  16. 

17  Samuel  Smith  and  A.  W.  Littlefield,  Best  Methods  of  Study  (New  York,  Barnes 
&  Noble,  Inc.,  1938),  Preface. 

18  Paul  Witty  and  David  Kopel,  Reading  and  the  Educative  Process  (Boston, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1939),  Ch.  5. 
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Building  Vocabulary. — The  subject  of  improving  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  13.  There  the  emphasis 
is  upon  adding  previously  unknown  words.  Some  high  school 
students,  however,  have  a  more  elementary  problem — they  fail 
to  recognize  words  that  are  already  in  their  vocabularies.  In 
oral  reading,  for  example,  hospitable  may  emerge  as  hospital  or 
hostile,  and  immeasurable  may  be  ignored  or  garbled.  Many 
students  feel  defeated  when  they  see  a  word  of  eight  or  more 
letters,  even  though  the  individual  syllables  and  the  whole  word 
are  familiar. 

Apparently  the  basic  difficulty  of  many  of  these  students  is 
that  they  do  not  know  the  sounds  of  letters,  although  sometimes 
physical  or  mental  difficulties  are  responsible.19  Short  periods 
of  drill  on  word  families  (  bin,  fin,  tin,  etc. ;  fine,  mine,  tine,  etc. ) 
are  often  helpful  in  teaching  characteristic  sounds.  Word  build¬ 
ing  by  addition  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  assists  students  to  recog¬ 
nize  long  words :  work,  worker,  workable,  unworkable ;  lock, 
locker,  interlock,  interlocking,  uninterlocking ,  etc.20 

A  recent  workbook  21  uses  several  other  devices  for  building 
skill  in  recognition  of  letters  and  words.  Among  its  exercises 
are  these:  pictures  of  pairs  of  objects,  the  student  to  indicate 
whether  the  names  of  the  objects  begin  with  the  same  letter; 
pictures  of  items  whose  names  contain  the  same  consonant 
sounds,  the  student  to  show  in  which  part  of  the  word  the  con¬ 
sonant  appears ;  work  to  call  attention  to  consonant  blends  such 
as  tr,  pi,  st;  work  to  assist  the  student  in  deciding  whether  a 
vowel  sound  is  short  or  long;  words  with  silent  letters;  the 
division  of  words  into  syllables  ;  pictures  of  objects,  e.g.,  a  mask, 
with  three  similar  words  {mask,  mash,  mast),  the  student  to 
underline  the  right  one;  selection  of  three  words  similar  in 
meaning  from  a  group  of  four,  e.g.,  stealthily,  secretly,  openly, 
slyly;  and  meaning  of  suffixes  and  prefixes. 


19  For  a  discussion  of  such  difficulties,  in  lay  language,  see  J.  R.  Gallagher,  “Can’t 
Spell,  Can’t  Read,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  CLXXXI  (June,  1948),  35. 

20  Carol  Hovious,  in  Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Reading  (Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  1939),  pp.  38  ff .,  suggests  that  the  “game  technique”  is  best  for  teaching  word 
recognition.  She  mentions  a  dozen  or  more  games  and  devices  that  may  be  employed. 

21  Marion  Monroe,  Gwen  Horsman,  and  W.  S.  Gray,  Basic  Reading  Skills  (Chi¬ 
cago,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1948). 
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Differentiating  Fact  from  Opinion. — A  reading  skill  more 
advanced  than  any  yet  mentioned  is  that  of  distinguishing 
between  fact  and  opinion ;  related  to  it  is  differentiation  between 
evidence  and  assertion.  An  uncritical  reader  tends  to  accept  at 
face  value  whatever  he  reads.  If  something  is  in  print,  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  must  be  true. 

As  an  entering  wedge,  the  teacher  may  prepare  two  short 
paragraphs  on  the  same  subject.  One  paragraph  will  be  ob¬ 
jective  and  factual;  the  other,  emotive  and  opinionated.22  The 
students  read  and  discuss  the  paragraphs  carefully,  noting  the 
purpose  and  the  tone  of  each,  observing  what  gives  the  tone, 
and  challenging  statements  that  are  emotive  and  perhaps  un¬ 
substantiated. 

The  class  may  turn  next  to  advertising  in  current  periodicals, 
and  read  a  number  of  advertisements  to  discover  the  approxi¬ 
mate  proportions  of  fact  and  opinion,  evidence  and  assertion. 
They  will  answer  such  questions  as  these :  Is  any  proof  offered 
that  one  cigarette  is  better  than  another?  Why  should  women 
buy  this  brand  of  hosiery?  What  words  are  used  to  sway  the 
customer?  To  what  human  desires  does  this  ad  appeal ?  What 
is  the  emotional  effect  of  the  illustration? 

Newspaper  reading  may  well  be  included.  Distinctions  be¬ 
tween  news  stories  and  editorials  should  be  reviewed,  and  proof 
offered  that  some  newspapers  editorialize  in  their  news  articles. 
Different  versions  of  the  same  story,  appearing  in  papers  with 
varying  political  and  economic  views,  may  be  compared. 

Such  study  is  of  value  in  developing  alert  citizens  who  will 
not  “swallow”  everything  that  they  read.  It  may  also  help 
students  to  keep  an  author’s  purpose  in  mind  as  they  read — 
whether  that  author  be  Chaucer  or  Walter  Winchell.  Eventu¬ 
ally  it  should  lead  to  greater  literary  discrimination. 

Relating  Reading  to  Personal  Experience  or  Knowl¬ 
edge. — The  capable  reader  does  not  regard  an  article,  poem,  or 
story  as  something  existing  in  a  vacuum.  Instead,  he  relates 
whatever  he  reads  to  his  own  experience  and  observation  and 


22  Some  samples  are  in  Max  Herzberg  and  Merrill  Paine’s  article,  “Lesson  Plans 
in  Reading,”  English  Journal,  XXXIII  (March,  1944),  132. 
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to  other  reading.  Doing  so  adds  to  his  enjoyment  and  improves 
his  judgment.  It  also  clarifies  his  thinking,  for  thinking  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  process  of  combining  separate  parts  of  one’s  knowl¬ 
edge. 

There  are  no  simple  little  exercises  to  develop  this  ability. 
Rather,  looking  for  such  relationships  is  a  habit  that  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  only  through  day-by-day  classroom  discussions.  When 
such  discussions  are  led  by  timid  teachers  who  fear  to  leave  the 
confines  of  “today’s  assignment,”  they  are  likely  to  be  sterile. 
“Today’s  assignment”  in  literature  actually  is  linked  to  dozens 
or  hundreds  of  topics.  Not  all  of  these  can  or  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Nevertheless,  through  thought-provoking  questions 
and  through  the  promotion  of  a  desire  to  see  beyond  the  edges 
of  a  story  or  poem,  a  teacher  can  make  any  appropriate  literary 
experience  significant  and  impressive  to  a  class.  Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted  Village”  is  more  than  dull  couplets  to  students  who 
relate  Auburn  to  American  ghost  towns.  Lowell’s  “Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal”  attains  meaning  when  Launfal  is  compared  and 
contrasted  with  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  and  when  students  comment 
on  the  opportunities  for  service  that  are  always  near. 

Drawing  Conclusions. — A_person  may  reach  a  conclusion  in 
one  of  three  chief  wavs.  FronioBserviiig,  1  e  adthgTand  listen¬ 
ing  he  may  gather  facts,  then  weigh  the  evidence  coolly  and 
logically,  and  draw  a  reasoned  conclusion.  Or  he  may  gather 
facts  (perhaps  overlooking  some  or  most  of  them  because  of 
previous  bias)  and  then  simply  react  emotionally,  drawing  a 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  what  he  feels  about  the  subject.  Or 
he  rqay  combine  reason  and  emotion,  sometimes  using  his  reason 
to  justify  his  emotional  reaction  (rationalizing). 

For  example,  in  deciding  whether  to  vote  for  X  or  Y,  one 
person  may  gather  all  available  information  about  both  candi¬ 
dates,  evaluate  this  information,  and  decide  that  X  is  better 
qualified  and  more  likely  to  serve  competently  in  the  office. 
Another  person,  though,  may  vote  for  X  because  of  X’s  friendly 
smile,  or  because  he  once  shook  hands  with  X,  or  because  X 
belongs  to  the  “best”  party.  (One  man  declared  “I  vote  for 
the  man,  not  the  party,  but  I’ve  noticed  that  the  best  men  are 
always  Republicans.”)  A  third  person  may  try  conscientiously 
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to  weigh  the  qualifications  of  both  candidates  but  still  allow  his 
emotions  to  affect  his  final  decision ;  or  he  may  let  his  emotions 
lead  him  to  a  conclusion  and  then  rationalize. 

^Everyone  probably  depends  more  upon  emotion  and  less  upon 
reason  than  he  would  admit.  It  is  possible,  though,  for  a 
teacher  to  make  some  progress  in  helping  students  to  substitute 
sweet  reason  for  emotion.  One  device  is  to  provide  unfinished 
short  stories  or  skeletons  of  short  stories ;  the  students  are  to 
furnish  a  logical  ending.  Another  is  to  present  clues  sufficient 
to  solve  a  mystery;  the  students  reason  out  the  solution.23  Still 
another  is  to  provide  sketches  concerning  mythical  candidates 
for  a  given  public  office;  the  students  decide  which  candidate 
deserves  to  be  chosen.  Perhaps  best  of  all  is  to  discuss  litera¬ 
ture,  weighing  the  characters’  qualities  and  actions,  deciding 
the  appropriateness  of  the  fate  of  each,  discussing  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  events,  and  so  on.y 

No  teacher,  of  course,  will  ever  succeed  in  completely  sub¬ 
stituting  reason  for  emotion.  That  is  fortunate,  as  a  human 
being  lacking  emotion  would  no  longer  be  human;  he  would 
be  a  machine.  But  if  teachers  can  assist  students  to  make 
fewer  snap  judgments,  fewer  purely  emotional  reactions,  the 
headlines  in  the  newspapers  of  tomorrow  may  contain  fewer 
references  to  marriages  lasting  four  weeks,  crimes  committed 
for  the  sake  of  a  thrill,  and  politicians  whose  chief  virtue  is 
the  ability  to  play  a  banjo. 

Extensive  Reading 

i 

Guided  Free  Reading.^-According  to  John  C.  Dana,  the 
twelve  rules  for  improving  reading  are  the  following:  “1.  Read. 
2.  Read.  3.  Read  some  more.  .4.  Read  anything.  5.  Read  about 
everything.  6.  Read  enjoyable  things.  7.  Read  things  you  your¬ 
self  enjoy.  8.  Read,  and  talk  about  it.  9.  Read  very  carefully, 
some  things.  10.  Read  on  the  run,  most  things.  11.  Don’t  think 
about  reading,  but  12.  Just  read.”  24  j 


23  The  Pocket  Reader  (Pocket  Books,  No.  108)  contains  three  puzzles  of  this  sort. 

24  Quoted  in  Ruth  Strang,  Problems  in  the  Improvement  of  Reading  in  High 
School  and  College  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  The  Science  Press,  1940),  p.  2  73. 
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Dana’s  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  extensive  reading  is  shared  by 
many  teachers.  As  has  been  suggested,  however,  a  judicious 
combination  of  intensive  and  extensive  reading  seems  to  produce 
the  best  results. 

As  teachers,  we  are  less  interested  in  turning  out  graduates 
who  have  read  than  we  are  in  turning  out  graduates  who  read. 
But  as  Dr.  Strang  points  out,  “Reading  will  not  be  persisted  in 
unless  it  brings  satisfaction.”  25  That  means  that  during  the 
school  years  we  must  cultivate  in  our  students  the  habit  of 
reading  by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  read  widely  in  ma¬ 
terials  which  they  can  enjoy. 

In  some  schools,  extensive  reading  is  completely  free — that 
is,  students  may  read  anything  and  in  any  amount  they  desire. 
In  others,  it  is  almost  completely  guided,  with  the  teacher  mak¬ 
ing  the  selections.  The  happy  medium  is  apparently  “guided 
free  reading.”  A  typical  version  of  such  a  plan  is  this : 

Our  interpretation  of  extensive  reading  is  pupil  choice  from  a  long 
list  of  carefully  selected  books  of  a  wide  range  of  difficulty  and  type. 
Extensive  reading  also  means  to  us  graduated  reading — not  necessarily 
with  a  classic  as  the  goal — rather  a  growth  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
the  individual.26 

The  objectives  of  guided  free  reading  are  listed  thus  by  the 
same  teacher : 

(1)  to  determine  the  status  of  the  child  as  revealed  by  his  I.Q.V 
reading  test,  vocabulary  test,  and  individual  conferences  with  the  teacher ; 
(2)  to  try  to  raise  his  taste  in  reading  from  his  own  level  by  steering 
him  through  channels  that  appeal  to  his  native  interests  and  ability;  (3) 
to  give  him  the  experiences  of  reading  alone;  reading  with  a  group; 
knowing  all  types  of  books,  magazines,  and  poetry;  (4)  to  develop,  by 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  grade,  a  sense  of  discrimination  and  evaluation 
of  books  and  magazines;  (5)  to  inculcate  the  desire  to  continue  reading 
good  books  and  magazines  after  he  leaves  school;  (6)  to  think  con¬ 
structively  and  creatively;  and  (7)  to  develop  social,  economic,  and 
spiritual  attitudes.27 


25  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

26  Vera  N.  Thomas,  “Extensive  Reading  in  Practice,”  English  Journal,  XXVII 
(September,  1938),  574. 

2  7  Ibid. 
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Attainment  of  these  objectives  results  from  a  satisfactory 
merger  of  intensive  and  extensive  reading.  In  the  influential 
volume  Pupils  Are  People,28  the  statement  is  made  that  boys 
and  girls  develop  in  reading 

1.  By  reading 

2.  By  reading  materials  which  they  are  able  to  understand 

3.  When  they  are  permitted  to  read  freely  materials  which  are 
interesting,  significant,  and  purposeful  for  them 

4.  When  their  environment  is  conducive  to  reading  and  is 
characterized  by  easily  available  and  widely  varying  ma¬ 
terials  which  they  enjoy  reading 

5.  When  they  have  opportunities  to  relate  reading  to  life 

6.  When  they  have  opportunities  to  share  with  others  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  their  reading 

7.  When  they  are  able  to  evaluate  for  themselves  their  develop¬ 
ment  in  reading 

8.  When  they  are  guided  with  patience  and  understanding  by 
a  teacher  interested  in  their  development. 

/Methods  of  conducting  guided  free  reading  vary.  The  most 
nearly  typical  procedure  seems  to  be  to  set  aside  part  of  each 
class  hour,  or  part  of  a  week  or  other  period  of  time,  in  which 
the  students  read  whatever  they  select  from  the  books  and 
magazines  that  have  been  made  available.  In  some  classes 
there  is  no  follow-up ;  in  others  there  is  class  or  group  discussion 
regarding  any  topics  of  interest.  For  such  a  reading  program 
to  be  successful  the  students  must  be  surrounded  by  appropriate 
books  and  magazines,  they  must  be  led  to  read  because  reading 
is  fun,  and  they  must  be  taught  by  a  person  who  is  himself 
well  read,  quick  to  offer  suggestions,  but  willing  to  slip  un¬ 
obtrusively  into  the  background  as  the  young  people  explore 
the  variegated  joys  of  reading. 

yrAlso  frequently  employed  is  the  procedure  of  devoting  class 
time  to  reading  related  to  the  material  being  studied.  In  some 
ways  this  is  preferable,  especially  because  the  reading  is  likely 
to  be  purposeful  and  because  subsequent  class  discussions  may 


28  Nellie  Appy  (chairman),  Pupils  Are  People  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  Inc.,  1941),  Ch.  15,  “The  Case  of  the  Non-Remedial  Reader,”  by  Eason  Monroe, 
p.  174. 
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have  unity  and  afford  opportunities  for  all  to  participate/^  Here 
is  an  example  of  the  procedure  : 

In  the  Decatur,  Illinois,  High  School,  a  sophomore  class  made  a 
rather  leisurely  study  of  Ivan  hoe  and  often  got  far  away  from  the 
book.  Activities — not  only  supplementary  reading — were  numer¬ 
ous  :  imaginary  letters  and  journals,  a  newspaper,  dramatizations, 
impersonations,  discussions,  drawings  of  costumes  or  maps  or 
scenes  or  coats  of  arms,  composing  appropriate  music,  and  making 
models  of  castles,  drawbridges,  etc.  Parts  of  numerous  class  periods 
were  set  aside  for  independent  reading.  Since  Ivanhoe  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  story  of  heroic  adventure,  it  was  apropos  that  many 
students  should  read  other  such  stories  (chosen  in  accordance  with 
their  interests  and  abilities)  ;  hence  various  students  read  such 
books  as  Clarence  W.  Anderson’s  High  Courage,  Richard  E.  Byrd’s 
Alone,  William  Cody’s  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill,  Stephen  Crane’s 
Red  Badge  of  Courage,  Alexander  Dumas’  Three  Musketeers, 
Charles  Kingsley’s  Hereward  the  Wake,  Charles  Lindbergh’s  We, 
Jack  London’s  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  Alfred  Ollivant’s  Boh,  Son  of 
Battle,  Kenneth  Roberts’  Northwest  Passage,  Rafael  Sabatini’s 
Captain  Blood  and  The  Sea  Hawk,  John  Steinbeck’s  The  Moon  Is 
Down,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  Kidnapped  and  Black  Arrow,  and 
Percival  Christopher  Wren’s  Beau  Geste  and  Beau  Sabreur.  Other 
students,  meanwhile,  interested  in  “probing  for  motives  in  human 
behavior,”  read  in  Irving  Bacheller’s  In  the  Days  of  Poor  Richard, 
Miguel  Cervantes’  Don  Quixote,  Justin  McCarthy’s  If  I  Were 
King,  Howard  Pyle’s  Men  of  Iron,  and  Eva  Tappan’s  books  with 
medieval  settings.  A  few  students  read,  or  at  least  browsed  in, 
biographies  of  Scott,  poems  about  knighthood,  stories  of  King 
Arthur,  histories  of  King  Richard’s  time,  stories  of  the  Crusades, 
plays  and  poems  about  Robin  Hood,  and  stories  about  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  minority  groups.  Students  were  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  take  home  books  they  wanted  to  continue  reading.  Class  dis¬ 
cussions  tended  to  take  Ivanhoe  as  a  jumping-off  place,  and  to 
center  upon  such  topics  as  “the  stuff  that  heroes  are  made  of,” 
“motives  in  human  behavior,”  “attitudes  in  success  and  failure,” 
“human  nature  then  and  now,”  “minority  groups  then  and  now,” 
and  “the  bases  for  happiness  in  work,  play,  love,  and  worship.” 

Such  a  unit  is  rich  in  possibilities ;  it  affords  practice  in  all 
four  aspects  of  communication,  leads  to  class  discussion  to  which 
all  may  contribute,  allows  each  student  to  read  something  that  is 
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in  line  with  his  interests  and  abilities,  and  makes  for  pleasant 
yet  purposeful  reading. 

Organizing  the  Reading  Program. — In  some  schools,  the 
extensive  reading  program  completely  replaces  the  traditional 
reading-in-common.  The  desirability  of  eliminating  common 
reading  is,  however,  open  to  question.  Experience  has  shown 
that  students  do  gain  considerably  from  reading  some  of  the 
same  materials  and,  as  a  class,  interpreting  them  and  exchang¬ 
ing  views  on  them.  Common  reading  may  serve  as  a  link 
between  teacher  and  students  and  between  one  student  and  the 
rest.  Therefore  a  desirable  solution  is  to  have  one  body  of 
material,  probably  in  a  textbook,  or  sets  of  textbooks,  for  read¬ 
ing  in  common,  and  a  much  larger  body  of  material  from  which 
students  may  make  choices  for  individual  reading. 

Individual  reading,  as  has  been  said,  may  or  may  not  be 
related  to  class  reading.  Some  of  the  wide  reading  may  be  done 
in  class,  some  as  a  voluntary  out-of-school  activity.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  further  reading  on  a  subject  in  which  any  student  has 
become  interested  are  almost  infinite. 

The  complete  reading  program,  then,  has  three  facets  :  the 
practice-reading  materials  used  for  improvement  of  specific 
reading  skills ;  literature  read  by  the  entire  class ;  and  materials 
for  wide  individual  reading.29 

_  _  m 

Providing  Materials  for  Extensive  Reading. — In  a  decreas¬ 
ing  number  of  schools,  the  English  teacher  simply  tells  his  stu¬ 
dents,  “Go  to  the  library  and  pick  out  a  book  for  your  next 
book  report.”  Modern  schools  leave  less  to  chance.  They  en¬ 
courage  reading  in  class  but  also  set  aside  an  occasional  class 
period  for  reading  in  the  library.  During  library  periods,  many 
different  procedures  may  be  followed :  permitting  browsing, 
having  students  spend  only  five  minutes  with  a  single  book, 
spending  periods  with  different  types  of  books,  giving  library 
instruction,  suggesting  books,  conferring  with  some  students 
while  others  browse,  etc. 

29  Two  articles  describing  methods  of  conducting  discussions  based  on  wide  reading: 
Bertha  Handlan,  “Group  Discussion  of  Individual  Reading,”  English  Journal,  XXXII 
(February,  1943).  67.  Eona  De  Vere,  “Traveling  Around  the  World  by  Books,” 
English  Journal,  XXXII'  (May,  1943),  265. 
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Classroom  libraries  are  assuming  increased  importance.  The 
books,  perhaps  fifty  to  one  hundred  in  number,  are  changed  at 
rather  frequent  intervals  and  may  be  “advertised”  in  various 
ways,  such  as  those  suggested  in  the  Idea  Box,  page  95.  These 
books  may  be  borrowed  by  the  teacher  from  the  school  library, 
or,  if  sufficient  funds  are  available,  may  be  purchased  for  class¬ 
room  use  and  circulated  from  room  to  room.  The  “quarter 
books,”  if  wisely  chosen,  are  a  boon  to  schools  with  little  money; 
some  publishers  of  these  books  are  now  making  an  effort  to 
print  more  titles  that  teachers  want  and  students  enjoy.  Some 
schools  collect  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  or  so  per  year  from  each  stu¬ 
dent,  and  buy  classroom  books  and  magazines  with  the  money  ; 
the  wisdom  of  this  practice  is  at  best  debatable.  Interest  in  the 
classroom  collections  may  be  built  up  by  having  students  suggest 
many  of  the  titles. 

A  few  schools  have  a  browsing  room  apart  from  the  library : 

Manifestly,  many,  many  books  covering  a  wide  range  of  difficulty 
are  required.  These  books  are  arranged  in  attractive  surroundings — a 
bright,  cheerful,  sunny  browsing  room — within  easy  reach  of  all.  We 
have  books  on  shelves  and  desks;  books  of  all  colors  and  sizes;  difficult 
and  easy  ones ;  humorous,  serious,  factual,  fictional  ones — in  short,  a 
book  for  everyone.  Pupils  are  urged  to  pick  them  up,  turn  the  pages, 
and  browse  through.  Gay  book  covers  with  a  hint  as  to  content  are 
tacked  on  the  bulletin  board  and  about  the  room  to  entice  the  nonreader 
and  challenge  the  best.30 

Checking  on  Outside  Reading. — “Book  report  days”  are 
still  among  the  most  detested  in  those  schools  where  students 
must  make  written  or  oral  reports  according  to  rheumatic 
formulas.  /But  since  some  teachers  want  records  to  help  in 
guidance  and  to  pass  on  to  the  teacher  who  will  have  the  class 
next  year,  they  feel  a  compulsion  to  continue  the  system  of 
reports./ 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  follow  any  dull  routine  pat¬ 
tern  for  reports.  Here  are  a  few  tested  devices  (others  are 
listed  in  the  Idea  Box,  pp.  96-97)  : 


30  Isabelle  Ruddy,  “A  Reading  Program  for  Junior  High  School,”  English  Journal, 
XXXIII  (June,  1944),  325. 
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small  group  of  students  read  the  same  book.  The  chair¬ 
man  and  teacher  prepare  a  list  of  thought  questions  to  be 
answered  independently  before  the  class.  Differences  of 
opinion  may  lead  to  discussion,  and  create  class  interest 
in  the  book .3/ 

2.  A  committee  of  students  who  read  rather  widely  serve  as 
“checkers”  ;  they  meet  with  other  students,  and  discuss  and 
record  the  reading  of  the  noncommittee  members.32 

3.  Students  who  have  read  books  on  similar  topics  (occupa¬ 
tions,  animals,  history,  etc.)  exchange  information  about 
their  books  before  the  class.33 

h.  A  student  tries  to  “sell”  a  book  to  another  student  who 
believes  that  he  would  not  like  it.3/ 

A  student  finds  or  is  given  three  or  four  reviews  of  a 
book.  He  indicates  which  review  he  agrees  with,  and 
why.3/ 

“Conversation  circles”  with  student  chairmen  discuss 
.  books  on  similar  topics.36 

P .  The  class  prepares  a  “newspaper”  with  stories  based  upon 
books  read.37/ 

8.  On  a  spindle,  each  student  places  the  name  of  a  book  he  has 
read.  By  the  next  day,  the  teacher  has  added  a  pertinent 
specific  question  concerning  the  book.  In  class,  the  stu¬ 
dent  answers  the  question.38 

/9.  Students  may  work  out  dialogs,  monologs,  pantomimes, 
short  plays,  or  radio  dramatizations,  pertaining  to  the 

//  book  read.39/ 

0.  Students  prepare  appropriate  book  jackets,  including 
“blurbs.”  Advanced  students  write  reviews,  criticisms, 
and  evaluations./ 


A 


6. 


31  Mildred  Schmidt,  “Democratic  Book-Reviewing  in  Junior  High,”  English 
Journal,  XXXII  (May,  1943),  277. 

33  Alice  Hennings,  “Good  Books  Never  Die,”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (April, 
1947),  173. 

33  Louise  Flynn,  “Socialized  Recitation  on  Outside  Reading,”  Illinois  English 
Bulletin,  XXXII  (May,  1944),  No.  8,  8. 

34  Harold  Eaton,  ed.,  “Timely  Teaching  Helps,”  English  Leaflet,  XLVI  (January, 
1947),  14. 

35  Suggested  by  Robert  Stevens,  Albion,  Illinois,  High  School. 

36  Lyl  R.  Solem,  “Methods  of  Sharing  Books  in  the  Classroom,”  English  Journal, 
XXVIII  (May,  1939),  358. 

3  7  Ibid. 

33  Loretta  Therien,  “Book  Reports  Again,”  English  Journal,  XXXII  (February, 
1943),  100. 

39  Dorothy  Foster,  “Activities  for  the  Book  Report,”  English  Journal,  XXVII 
(June,  1938),  516. 
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11.  The  teacher  may  use  certain  commercial  tests  to  check 
on  reading.40 

12.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  methods  of  providing  a  mo¬ 
tivated  check  on  reading  is  to  have  the  students  record 
whatever  reading  they  do,  together  with  a  brief  comment. 
The  teacher  encourages  the  students  to  bring  into  class 
discussions  references  to  their  reading,  just  as  adults  do. 
Since  the  teacher  notes  carefully  what  each  student  has 
been  reading,  he  may  frequently  address  to  a  student  a 
question  upon  which  his  recent  reading  should  throw  some 
light.  The  class  soon  learns  to  expect  and  welcome  such 
casual  questions,  and  reads  more  carefully  because  of  them. 
At  the  same  time,  students  are  learning  that  their  outside 
reading  may  be  related  to  many  topics  of  discussion.  They 
thus  gradually  acquire  a  more  adult  view  of  reading  than 
they  may  gain  from  some  of  the  other  devices  listed. 

THE  IDEA  BOX 

Motivation  of  Reading 

A  study  by  Frederick  Pond  indicated  that  the  ninth  graders  whose 
reading  comprehension  was  highest  tended  to  make  the  best  grades. 
Average  semester  marks  had  a  0.5491  correlation  with  I.Q.,  0.3029  with 
reading  rate,  but  0.6318  with  reading  comprehension.  “Influence  of 
Reading  Abilities  on  School  Success  in  Grade  Nine”  ( School  Review, 
XLVIII,  June,  1940,  437).  A  teacher  may  use  a  simplified  form  of  this 
explanation  to  motivate  students. 

For  information  about  a  film,  “It’s  All  Yours,”  designed  to  encourage 
teen-agers  to  read  and  own  books,  address  Director  of  Reading  Promo¬ 
tion,  Pocket  Books  Inc.,  New  York. 

“To  build  interest,  occasionally  start  a  story  orally,  and  then  finish  it 
with  silent  reading.”  (Iowa  City  Junior  High  School.) 

“I  have  found  that  if  a  senior  sees  a  new  book  on  a  teacher’s  desk  or 
sees  her  reading  it,  he  often  becomes  interested  in  it.”  (Mary  Hart 
Finley,  Madisonville,  Ky.) 

Comic  Books 

“We  sometimes  use  comic  books  as  a  starting  point  for  interesting  Z 
groups  in  reading.”  (Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  High  School.) 

4  0  Some  of  these  are  available  from  Jones  Book-A-Day  Tests,  Hill  City,  S. 
Dak.,  or  Moe  System  Book  Tests,  Kenyon  Press  Publishing  Co.,  Wawatosa 
(Greater  Milwaukee),  Wis.  The  Palmer  Co.,  Boston,  sells  the  Eaton  Book-Report 
System,  with  different  forms  for  each  type  of  literature.  A  convenient  Cumulative 
Reading  Record  may  be  obtained  from  W.  W.  Hatfield,  211  West  68th  Street, 
Chicago  21. 
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Reading  Improvement  and  I.Q.  Tests 

Slow  classes  which,  during  a  semester  of  developmental  reading,  im¬ 
proved  in  reading  ability,  also  scored  higher  in  I.Q.  tests.  One  student 
showed  no  change,  ten  students  lost  an  average  of  1.8  I.Q.  points,  but  33 
gained  an  average  of  5.75  points.  Clyde  Roberts,  “Two  Classes  in  High- 
School  Reading”  {English  Journal,  XXXIV,  May,  1945,  253). 

Setting  Goals 

Ruth  Strang,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  recommends 
that  each  student  should  set  for  himself  goals  of  reading  achievement 
{English  Journal,  XXIX,  June,  1940,  457). 

A  Rich  Remedial  Program 

“The  remedial  program  should  contribute  to  enrichment  of  ideas,  the 
enjoyment  of  stories  and  other  forms  of  content,  the  development  of  in¬ 
formation  of  educational  value,  the  cultivation  of  artistic,  constructive, 
and  other  abilities,  and  should  in  other  ways  meet  the  broad  objectives 
of  the  normal  teaching  program.”  41 

Interdepartmental  Cooperation 

If  teachers  of  all  courses  give  instruction  in  techniques  of  studying 
their  subjects,  reading  improvement  is  likely  to  be  noticeable.  See 
“Reading  Progress  through  a  Guidance  Program,”  by  John  Eklund 
{Clearing  House,  XXI,  September,  1946,  9). 

Developmental  Reading  Program  in  Action 

“Though  we  are  organizing  our  program  as  a  ‘developmental  pro¬ 
gram’  for  all  our  pupils  from  the  tenth  grade  Z  group  to  the  twelfth 
grade  Honor  group,  it  is  understood  that  ‘developmental’  includes  ‘reme¬ 
dial’  work  where  necessary  at  any  level  (meaning  an  attempt  to  correct 
errors  in  the  procedures  of  all  pupils).  No  course  in  literature  is  to  be 
discontinued,  because  those  courses  are  already  developmental  in  a  read¬ 
ing  program.  The  greatest  change  consists  of  introduction  of  greater 
emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  reading.”  (Barbara  Phillips,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M.) 

Reading  for  Comprehension 

To  stress  comprehension,  dictate  five  or  ten  factual  questions  after 
each  reading  selection,  and  also  ask  students  to  summarize  the  selection 
briefly.  (Sadie  Nejar,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.) 

Reading  Outline 

Supplying  students  with  an  outline  that  makes  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  reading  is  sometimes  helpful.  At  Christian  Brothers  College, 

41  A.  I.  Gates,  Improvement  of  Reading  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  3rd 
ed.,  copyright  1947  by  Arthur  I.  Gates),  p.  123.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan 
Company,  publishers. 
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Memphis,  such  an  outline  covers  the  topics  of  practical  preparation  for 
reading,  method  of  critical  reading,  and  reading  for  style  and  vocabulary. 
(Brother  Linus  Urban.) 

“Reading  to  Follow  Directions” 

An  article  with  this  title  by  Carol  Hovious  ( Clearing  House,  XVIII, 
November,  1943,  145)  gives  explicit  instructions  for  teaching  students 
a  useful  type  of  reading. 

An  article  with  the  same  title,  by  Helen  Rand  Miller  ( English 
Journal,  XXX,  November,  1941,  772),  suggests  that  after  the  teacher 
writes  an  assignment  on  the  board,  he  may  ask  whether  there  are  any 
questions,  or  ask  a  student  to  explain  the  assignment,  or  ask  someone 
how  he  is  going  to  carry  out  the  instructions  or  what  he  expects  to  learn 
from,  the  assignment. 

x 

Key  Words 

Students  showed  remarkable  improvement  in  reading  after  picking 
key  words  and  key  sentences,  and  then  summarizing.  They  chose  their 
own  reading  materials.  Thornton  Blayne,  “  ‘Telescopic  Briefs’  in  Build¬ 
ing  Reading  Comprehension”  ( English  Journal,  XXXIV,  March,  1945, 
155). 

Newspaper  Headlines 

“From  newspapers  select  short,  interesting  items  with  better  than 
ordinary  headlines.  Number  the  headlines  and  corresponding  articles 
for  purposes  of  identification,  cut  off  the  headlines,  and  distribute  the 
articles,  giving  easiest  reading  matter  to  poorest  studenfs.  Headlines 
are  kept  at  the  teacher’s  desk.  Each  student  reads  his  article  and  writes 
an  original  headline  for  it.  As  the  teacher  calls  numbers,  each  student 
reads  his  article  and  the  headline  he  has  written.  Then  the  teacher 
reads  the  one  which  was  in  the  newspaper.  The  class  compares  them 
and  makes  comments.  Students  seem  to  enjoy  a  lesson  of  this  type  and 
do  good  work  with  it.”  (Mary  Halloran,  Braintree,  Mass.) 

Additional  Techniques  in  Teaching  Intensive  Reading 

If  any  of  your  students  move  lips  or  tongues  while  reading,  help  them 
to  understand  that  doing  so  retards  their  reading.  Tell  them  of  the 
student  who  had  difficulty  in  breaking  himself  of  moving  his  lips  and 
tongue ;  he  finally  put  a  piece  of  tape  across  his  lips  and  rigidly  held  his 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  After  a  few  days  he  was  able  to 
dispense  with  the  tape ;  his  reading  speed  was  nearly  doubled. 

Usually  tests  of  reading  speed  should  be  accompanied  by  tests  of  com¬ 
prehension,  since  speed  without  adequate  understanding  has  no  merit. 
However,  at  monthly  or  bimonthly  intervals,  students  may  time  them¬ 
selves  in  reading  selections  of  comparable  difficulty  (selections  chosen 
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by  the  teacher).  They  may  thus  discover  whether  their  reading  is  be¬ 
coming  more  rapid.  The  teacher  may,  if  he  wishes,  have  the  class  answer 
questions  to  test  comprehension. 

Students  are  given  paragraphs  of  simple  instructions  for  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  may  be  performed  in  the  classroom.  Each  does  exactly  what 
his  instructions  tell  him. 

Students  read  an  untitled  paragraph.  Each  suggests  an  appropriate 
title. 

Assist  students  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they  read  by  mak¬ 
ing  much  use  of  pictorial  material  that  clarifies  what  has  been  read  or  is 
to  be  read. 

To  assist  visualization,  students  may  draw  or  describe  suitable  pictures 
to  accompany  certain  scenes  in  fiction. 

Direct  experience  helps  to  clarify  meaning.  Thus,  one  class  visited 
a  newspaper  plant  and  then  read  articles  on  how  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books  are  printed.  The  material  was  comprehensible  because  the 
students  had  something  tangible  to  which  to  relate  the  words  on  the  page. 

To  clarify  sentence  meaning,  one  student  may  read  a  sentence,  and 
two  others  may  restate  its  idea  in  two  different  ways. 

When  the  teacher  discovers  what  some  of  his  students’  personal  and 
social  problems  are,  he  may  suggest  readings  that  may  help  in  solving 
those  problems.  Motivation — in  this  instance,  an  intense  desire  to  com¬ 
prehend  for  possible  personal  advantage — will  be  strong. 

To  increase  power  to  understand  details,  students  may  read  a  passage 
which  contains  many  sensory  images,  and  find  words  or  phrases  suggest¬ 
ing  pictures,  odors,  sounds,  tastes,  or  feelings. 

For  the  same  purpose,  the  teacher  may  supply  a  paragraph  and  three 
or  four  questions,  one  of  which  is  not  answered  in  the  paragraph. 

Students  should  frequently  answer  thought  questions,  not  merely  fac¬ 
tual  questions,  based  on  paragraphs  or  articles. 

Students  may  read  two  short  articles  about  different  inventions  (01 
people,  countries,  etc.)  and  then  decide  how  they  are  alike  and  how  they 
differ. 

The  teacher  prepares  short  paragraphs  describing  a  person’s  actions. 
Students  decide  the  person’s  purpose  in  acting  thus.  E.g.,  Ralph  was 
invited  to  a  dance.  He  washed  his  father’s  car,  volunteered  to  help  his 
mother,  and  remarked  to  his  father  that  he  wished  he  could  take  Jane 
to  the  dance.  Why  did  Ralph  do  these  things? 

Students  read  a  fable  and  then  decide  what  familiar  proverb  it  illus¬ 
trates. 

From  a  few  clues  in  a  paragraph,  students  decide  what  the  setting  is, 
or  who  the  chief  character  is,  or  the  approximate  date  of  the  incident. 

In  one  column  are  several  half  sentences;  in  a  second  column  are  the 
half  sentences  needed  to  complete  the  first.  Students  are  to  find  in  the 
second  column  the  words  that  logically  complete  each  sentence. 
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Important  tools  in  reading  are  the  library  catalog  and  Reader’s 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  teach  their  use 
is  to  employ  teacher-made  or  student-made  problems.  E.g.,  where  can 
you  find  information  about  “goggling”  for  fish  ? 

To  improve  skill  in  locating  information,  the  teacher  prepares  specific 
questions  answered  in  various  reference  books.  Students  use  the  in¬ 
dexes,  tables  of  contents,  etc.,  and  find  the  answers  as  quickly  as  possible. 
If  the  teacher  desires,  the  class  may  be  divided  into  teams  for  an  informa¬ 
tion-finding  contest. 

To  improve  skill  in  skimming,  students  are  given  a  limited  amount  of 
time  to  find  in  a  magazine  a  specified  item  of  information,  or  to  prepare 
for  writing  a  brief  summary  which  will  give  the  central  idea  and  chief 
supporting  points.  The  length  of  time  permitted  may  gradually  be 
shortened. 

Have  students  rapidly  examine  a  chapter  in  any  one  of  their  texts, 
preferably  a  chapter  with  subheadings.  Ask  them  to  list  six  to  ten  ques¬ 
tions  that  they  believe  the  chapter  would  answer.  At  another  time  you 
may  have  them  draw  up  a  skeleton  outline  of  a  chapter,  and  perhaps  fill 
in  the  outline  with  the  most  important  details. 

Using  a  chapter  with  subheadings,  ask  students  to  indicate  what  is 
probably  the  chief  question  answered  under  each  subheading.  Then  have 
them  find  and  write  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Students  read  a  paragraph,  write  an  already  familiar  fact  or  idea 
which  is  related  to  the  paragraph,  and  then  point  out  how  the  two  are 
related. 

To  improve  students’  ability  to  read  critically,  try  constructing  some 
relevancy  tests.  Write  a  statement  about  any  topic,  and  below  it  write 
three  to  five  other  statements.  Students  are  to  decide  which  of  these 
statements  are  relevant  to  the  first  one.  Similarly,  to  improve  use  of  the 
card  catalog,  Reader’s  Guide,  and  indexes,  you  may  write  a  statement 
and  then  ask  under  which  of  several  suggested  topics  the  students  would 
look  to  find  further  information. 

Critical  reading  may  also  be  improved  by  asking  questions  concerning 

plausibility :  “Does - seem  to  be  a  real  person,  such  as  you  might 

meet?”  “Could  this  event  have  happened?  Would  it  be  probable?” 

To  assist  in  finding  books  suitable  for  slow  readers,  consult  this  list 
by  Ruth  Strang  and  others :  Gateways  to  Readable  Books:  An  Annotated 
Graded  List  of  Books  in  Many  Fields  for  Adolescents  Who  Find  Reading 
Difficult  (New  York,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1944).  This  list  will  help 
you  to  find,  for  example,  a  book  of  fifth  grade  difficulty  but  ninth  grade 
interest. 

Representative  Tests  of  Reading  Skills 

Chicago  Reading  Tests  (Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  E.  M.  Hale  &  Co.).  Test  D, 
for  sixth  to  eighth  grades,  is  available  in  three  forms,  requires  forty- 
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five  minutes,  and  tests  comprehension  of  words,  sentences,  para¬ 
graphs,  stories,  and  rate  of  reading. 

Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests  (Yonkers,*  N.  *Y.,  World  Book  Co.).  The 
elementary  test  is  for  grades  four  to  eight,  the  advanced  test  for  high 
school  and  college.  The  advanced  test  is  available  in  four  forms,  re¬ 
quires  forty-five  minutes,  and  includes  sections  on  rate  and  compre¬ 
hension,  directed  reading,  poetry  comprehension,  word  meaning, 
sentence  meaning,  paragraph  comprehension,  and  location  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Metropolitan  Advanced  Reading  Test  (Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  World  Book 
Co.).  This  is  for  grades  seven  to  nine,  is  available  in  three  forms, 
requires  about  thirty-five  minutes,  and  tests  reading  and  vocabulary. 
Progressive  Reading  Tests  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Test  Bureau).  The 
intermediate  test  is  for  grades  seven  to  nine,  the  advanced  test  for 
grades  nine  to  fourteen.  The  intermediate  is  available  in  three  forms, 
the  advanced  in  two.  Each  requires  fifty  minutes  and  tests  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  comprehension. 

Stanford  Adz’anced  Reading  Test  (Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co.). 
This  is  for  grades  seven  to  nine,  is  available  in  five  forms,  requires 
thirty  minutes,  and  tests  paragraph  meaning  and  word  meaning. 
Traxler  Silent  Reading  Test  (Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public  School  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.).  This  is  for  grades  seven  to  ten,  is  available  in  four  forms, 
requires  about  fifty  minutes,  and  tests  reading  rate,  story  compre¬ 
hension,  word  meaning,  and  paragraph  comprehension. 

Van  Wagenen  and  Dvorak  Diagnostic  Examination  of  Silent  Reading 
Abilities  (Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Educational  Test  Bureau,  Educa¬ 
tional  Publishers,  Inc.).  Junior  division  test  is  for  grades  six  to 
nine,  senior  division  for  grades  ten  to  twelve.  Each  test  is  available 
in  one  form,  and  takes  approximately  three  class  periods.  It  measures 
rate,  perception  of  relations,  vocabulary,  general  information,  grasp 
of  central  thought,  understanding  of  details,  interpretation,  integra¬ 
tion  of  dispersed  ideas,  and  ability  to  draw  inferences. 

“The  ‘Extensive’  Method  in  Junior  High  School  Literature” 

Helen  Chambers’  article  ( English  Journal,  XXIX,  January,  1940, 
32)  lists  these  steps  in  planning:  select  theme,  set  up  aims,  assemble 
material,  plan  activities  (work  periods,  informal  discussion  periods, 
dramatization,  creative  work,  conference  periods),  plan  introductory 
period  or  periods,  and  plan  concluding  period. 

Extensive  Reading 

In  class  and  out,  students  may  read  anything  that  interests  them. 
Each  day  they  hand  in  reports  following  this  plan:  1.  subject,  title,  au¬ 
thor;  2.  time  spent;  3.  approximate  number  of  words  read;  4.  ap¬ 
proximate  number  of  words  per  minute;  5.  comment  (two  or  three 
sentences).  The  regular  reporting  on  speed  should  make  students  try 
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to  read  more  rapidly.  Helen  R.  Miller,  “Bringing  Outside  Reading  In¬ 
side”  ( English  Journal,  XXX,  December,  1941,  835). 

Small  groups  may  read  and  discuss  fiction  dealing  with  specific  prob¬ 
lems.  Not  all  students  need  read  the  same  books.  “Class  discussions, 
panels,  debates,  and  question  periods  are  frequent  so  that  pupils  may  raise 
troublesome  questions  and  express  opinions.  The  classroom  is  really  a 
library-laboratory.”  (Constance  Steelier,  Braintree,  Mass.) 

Segregation 

Here  is  how  the  system  of  segregation  by  ability  is  employed  in  Hope 
High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. :  There  are  three  levels  in  each  grade. 
A  student’s  placement  depends  upon  his  I.Q.  and  his  reading  ability.  If 
a  student  does  better  work  than  expected,  he  may  be  moved  up.  He  is 
not  moved  down,  however,  unless  he  demonstrates  conclusively  that  he 
cannot  do  the  work ;  that  is,  there  is  no  reward  for  laziness. 

Classroom  Library 

“We  have  such  animal  stories  as  Big  Red  or  Wilderness  Champion 
for  those  juniors  who  are  slow  readers  and  whose  reading  vocabulary  is 
rather  limited.  We  have  Oliver  Wiswell,  Anthony  Adverse ,  Oil  for  the 
Lamps  of  China,  and  The  Yearling  for  those  students  who  have  gradu- 
V  ated  from  the  Zane  Grey  type  of  novel.  Then  there  are  more  difficult 
books  for  the  most  able  readers.”  (Eleanor  Vossler,  Osawatomie,  Kan.) 

How  Well  Do  Teachers  Read? 

In  a  reading  test  given  to  faculty  members  and  to  high  school  seniors 
in  a  city  school  system,  26  per  cent  of  twelfth  graders  made  better  scores 
than  did  the  teachers  in  word  meaning,  45  per  cent  of  twelfth  graders 
made  better  scores  in  poetry  comprehension,  50  per  cent  in  compre¬ 
hension,  52  per  cent  in  paragraph  comprehension,  64  per  cent  in  rate, 
65  per  cent  in  directed  reading,  72  per  cent  in  use  of  indexes,  and  95 
per  cent  in  selection  of  key  words.  Roy  Simpson,  “Reading  Disabilities 
among  Teachers  and  Administrators”  ( Clearing  House,  XVII,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1942,  11). 

Motivating  Outside  Reading 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  a  junior  boy  says,  ‘Do  you  have 
any  stories  about  sports?  That’s  all  I’m  interested  in.’  I  recommend 
All-Conference  Tackle,  Career  Coach,  or  Goal  to  Go — not  classics,  I 
admit,  but  at  least  these  books  serve  their  purpose  because  upon  finishing 
them  this  boy  will  say,  ‘Do  you  have  any  more  like  those  ?’  I  now  have 
the  motivation  I  have  been  striving  for — an  aroused  interest  in  reading. 
I  must  be  especially  careful  not  to  violate  his  trust  by  suggesting  a  book 
that,  according  to  literary  standards,  is  a  classic,  but  according  to  his 
standards  is  difficult  and  boring.  He  is  not  ready  for  such  a  selection, 
and  insistence  on  specific  books  to  be  read  for  credit  is  no  procedure  to 
follow  if  we  are  attempting  to  teach  the  student  to  like  to  read.  Gradu- 
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ally,  though,  his  reading  horizon  can  be  broadened  to  include  far-away 
places,  various  professions,  means  of  communication,  etc.”  (Eleanor 
Vossler,  Osawatomie,  Kan.) 

Anita  B.  Morland,  in  “Outside  Reading  for  Junior  High  Schools” 
{English  Journal,  XXXIII,  December,  1944,  555),  recommends  remind¬ 
ing  students  that,  just  as  a  diet  of  bread  alone  would  become  monotonous, 
so  can  a  diet  of  only  one  type  of  reading.  She  invites  them  to  read  (care¬ 
fully  chosen)  selections  from  a  large  number  of  books,  and  gives  extra 
credit  if  the  whole  book  is  read. 

Raise  the  question,  “What  are  the  adventure  zones  in  our  world?” 
Get  answers  referring  to  things  other  than  places.  Then  encourage  read¬ 
ing  in  these  zones. 

In  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  students  are  urged  to  go  around  the  world  via 
books.  “Routes”  are  suggested.  E.g.,  “Here  is  a  suggestive  list  for 
Route  I:  Our  Hawaii,  by  Erna  Ferguson;  Africa,  Australia,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  by  Nellie  B.  Allen;  Little  America,  by  Richard 
E.  Byrd;  South  Africa,  by  A.  W.  Wells;  Neighbors  to  the  South,  by 
Delia  Goetz;  Our  Neighbors  North  and  South,  by  Walter  Lefferts.” 

Cooperate  with  the  librarian  in  bulletin  board  displays  of  book  jackets 
under  headings  such  as  “Meet  These  People  in  the  Library,”  “Know 
Your  State,”  and  “Choose  Your  Career.”  Maud  Minster,  “Reading 
Interest”  {Clearing  House,  XV,  October,  1940,  100). 

“A  touch  of  comedy  may  go  further  than  a  casual  suggestion  from  a 
teacher.  Post  a  large  ‘Bugs  Bunny’  poster  which  reads  ‘How  about  a 
Good  Book,  Doc  ?’  Cards  describing  good  books  can  be  inserted  in  a 
window  in  the  poster.  Or  one  might  have  the  cartooned  figure  of  a  diver 
(Gay  Nineties  suit);  above  it,  ‘Thinking  of  Taking  the  Plunge?  Try 
poetry.’  Post  below  it  some  titles  of  quickly  read  poems.”  (Elaine 
Charles,  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) 

On  the  bulletin  board  put  book  reviews,  pictures,  and  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  referring  to  books.  Better,  let  students  do  so. 

“I  post  on  the  bulletin  board  ‘best  sellers’  (not  necessarily  current 
books)  that  I  recommend  for  the  particular  age  group.”  (Marguerite 
Chamberlain,  Franklin,  N.  H.) 

In  Dunbar,  Okla.,  High  School,  Thelma  H.  Anderson  conducted  two 
“sales” — a  “Literary  White  Elephant”  sale  of  “Shelf-worn  Books  at 
Give-away  credits”  and  a  “Bargain  Day”  featuring  “Ounce-Sized  Books 
for  Reading  Lightweights.”  She  says  that  the  books  began  to  circulate 
after  the  students  found  that  they  had  been  overlooking  some  good  read¬ 
ing  material  {English  Journal,  XXXIV,  December,  1945,  568). 

Books  Enjoyed  by  Slow  Readers 

See  “Ten  Years  with  Slow  Readers,”  by  Beryl  McAdow  {English 
Journal,  XXX,  September,  1941,  573)  for  a  list  of  250  books  most  liked 
by  tenth  grade  slow  readers. 
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More  Suggestions  for  Book  Reports 

Let  students  consult  Book  Review  Digest  to  discover  what  can  be  told 
about  a  book  besides  its  story. 

In  Groton,  Mass.,  High  School,  where  book  reports  are  required 
monthly,  what  the  student  reports  on  is  his  ‘Took  of  the  month.”  (G. 
W.  Hoare.) 

In  lieu  of  a  report,  allow  a  student  to  make  a  poster  to  advertise  a 
book  he  has  liked. 

Have  students  prepare  an  advertisement  for  a  book,  such  as  a  book 
club  might  use.  (Esther  Urie,  Hartford,  Vt.) 

A  week  in  advance  of  the  date  when  reading  reports  are  due,  ask  for 
titles  of  books  being  read.  On  the  due  date,  select  four  or  five  somewhat 
related  books  for  reports.  The  other  students  simply  record  their  read¬ 
ing,  but  all  must  read  since  they  do  not  know  who  will  be  called  upon. 
(Marguerite  Chamberlain,  Franklin,  N.  H.) 

For  a  short  oral  or  written  report  on  fiction,  have  each  student  state 
the  main  character’s  big  problem  and  its  outcome.  (Mrs.  Anna  Haig, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.) 

Let  students  give  oral  or  written  reports,  not  summarizing  the  story, 
but  presenting  their  ideas  concerning  the  author’s  motives  and  methods. 
(Paul  Hassett  and  Harold  R.  Hansen,  Menomonie,  Wis.) 

In  Kennebunk,  Maine,  High  School,  most  reports  are  written.  The 
questions  to  be  answered  are  changed  for  each  report  to  prevent  monot¬ 
ony.  (Thomas  Maynard.) 

“Let  students  print  titles  of  books  read  beside  their  names  on  wall 
charts;  indicate  the  subject,  e.g.,  aviation  or  careers  or  history,  so  that 
pupils  will  be  encouraged  to  build  a  varied  reading  experience.”  (Iowa 
City  Junior  High  School.) 

Have  a  “Talk-about-Books  Day”  once  a  month.  (Iowa  City  Junior 
High  School.) 

The  print  shop  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  High  School  prints  reading 
lists  prepared  by  teachers  for  each  class.  Each  list  contains  a  large 
number  of  classified  titles.  The  printed  pamphlets  have  more  eye-appeal 
than  do  mimeographed  lists. 

Many  variations  of  a  point-credit  system  are  in  use.  Instead  of  stipu¬ 
lating  that  a  student  read  a  certain  number  of  books,  this  plan  requires 
earning  a  certain  number  of  points.  Long,  difficult  books  carry  more 
points  than  short,  easy  ones.  Defects  of  this  plan,  however,  are  numer¬ 
ous,  as  in  any  plan  that  makes  a  quantitative  prescription  for  all 
students. 

Each  student  chooses  one  “unit”  consisting  of  eight  books,  and  reports 
on  one  each  five  weeks.  He  thus  reads  rather  widely  in  a  subject  he 
finds  interesting.  Gertrude  Aitchison,  “A  Functional  Plan  for  Book 
Reports”  ( English  Journal, ,  XXXII,  April,  1943,  214). 
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Have  each  student  keep  a  diary  of  his  reading,  with  titles  and  com¬ 
ments.  Collect  the  diaries  a  few  at  a  time,  and  read  excerpts  to  the  class. 

Encourage  summer  reading  by  allowing  students  to  check  out  books 
before  the  end  of  the  school  term.  Get  parents’  signatures  to  insure  that 
the  books  will  be  returned. 

Be  sure  to  keep  a  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading. 

If  Students  Want  to  Read  “Whodunits” 

Let  them  read  good  ones,  says  Earl  Dias — stories  by  Chesterton, 
Christie,  Doyle,  Poe,  Queen,  Van  Dine,  etc.  He  lists  recommended  titles 
in  “Mystery  Novels”  ( Clearing  House,  XVII,  December,  1942,  220). 

To  Keep  Your  Classroom  Library  Books  Attractive 

Remove  the  jacket  when  the  book  is  checked  out,  and  replace  it  when 
the  book  goes  back  to  the  shelf. 

“Reading  Difficulty  of  Magazines” 

Cyrilla  Walther’s  article  of  this  title  ( School  Reviezv,  LI,  February, 
1943,  100)  reports  that  True  Story  is  too  easy  for  average  ninth  or  tenth 
graders;  Liberty,  Good  Housekeeping,  and  Saturday  Evening  Post  are 
about  right  for  tenth  grade;  Reader’s  Digest,  Time,  Newsweek,  Har¬ 
per’s,  Atlantic,  Scientific  American,  and  National  Geographic  are  about 
right  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  although  they  contain  many  new 
words. 

For  Your  Bookshelf 

Betts,  E.  A.,  F oundations  of  Reading  Instruction  (New  York,  American 
Book  Co.,  1946). 

Bond,  G.  L.,  and  Bond,  Eva,  Developmental l  Reading  in  High  School 
(New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1941). 

Gates,  Arthur  I.,  The  Improvement  of  Reading  (New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1947). 

Hovious,  Carol,  Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Reading  (Boston,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1939). 

Strang,  Ruth,  Problems  in  the  Improvement  of  Reading  in  High  School 
and  College  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  The  Science  Press,  1940). 

Witty,  Paul,  Reading  in  Modern  Education  (Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1949). 

Witty,  Paul,  and  Kopel,  David,  Reading  and  the  Educative  Process 
(Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1939). 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  An  educator  has  stated  that  in  our  machine  age  only  simple 
reading — road  signs,  etc. — is  necessary.  Do  you  agree  ?  If  so, 
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are  we  wasting  effort  in  trying  to  teach  everyone  to  read  as 
capably  as  possible? 

2.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  motivating  students  to  want  to 
read  better  besides  those  contained  in  the  six  axioms  on  pp. 
67-70  ? 

3.  Should  students  be  told  their  scores  on  reading  tests?  List  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  and  then  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  about  segregating  poor  readers?  If  you 
favor  it,  would  you  want  to  segregate  all  readers  who  read 
below  grade  level  or  only  those  readers  whose  I.Q.  scores  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  should  be  able  to  read  better  ? 

5.  In  your  opinion,  what  gains  are  most  likely  to  result  from  much 
training  in  intensive  reading?  in  extensive  reading? 

6.  Professor  Ruth  Strang  recommends  that  the  teacher  provide 
an  environment  in  which  reading  seems  desirable  and  necessary 
to  the  students  as  a  part  of  their  total  development.  Can  you 
suggest  ways  in  which  this  may  be  accomplished? 

7.  Professor  Strang  also  says  that  comprehending  meaning  is  a 
prerequisite  to  appreciation :  “the  reader  could  never  be  thrilled 
by  nonsense  syllables.”  Does  this  mean  that  all  students  must 
comprehend  equally  well  in  order  to  appreciate,  or  are  there 
levels  of  both  comprehension  and  appreciation? 

8.  Discuss  whether  or  not  unison  oral  reading,  by  teacher  and  class, 
is  likely  to  be  helpful  in  teaching  phrasing  and  pronunciation. 

9.  How  do  you  skim  when  you  wish  to  obtain  only  a  general 
impression  of  a  book?  when  you  are  searching  for  a  particular 
bit  of  information?  How  do  you  find  the  central  thought  of  a 
paragraph  ?  How  do  you  distinguish  fact  from  opinion  ?  How 
do  you  draw  a  conclusion  ? 

10.  Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  procedure  in  extensive  read¬ 
ing  :  A  slow  class  for  six  weeks  did  nothing  but  read  books 
from  the  classroom  library  and  report  on  them  by  answering  a 
few  questions.  Grades  were  based  on  quantity  of  reading  and 
quality  of  answers.  A  “classic”  such  as  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
had  to  be  included  for  the  student  to  make  an  A.  Four  books 
were  required  for  a  passing  grade. 

11.  In  a  study  of  the  leisure  reading  of  46,972  New  York  City  high 
school  students  in  1936,  it  was  found  that  69.5  per  cent  of  books 
read  were  fiction,  6.66  per  cent  “very  light  fiction,”  6.45  per 
cent  biography,  5.3  per  cent  plays,  3.74  per  cent  unclassified, 
3.23  per  cent  science,  2.5  per  cent  poetry,  and  2.5  per  cent  travel 
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and  adventure.  Does  the  proportion  of  fiction  seem  undesirably 
large  ?  If  so,  how  would  you  encourage  your  students  to  read 
more  nonfiction  ? 

12.  One  teacher  declares  that  it  is  less  important  for  slow  students 
to  learn  to  read  for  enjoyment  than  it  is  to  learn  right  social 
attitudes  from  their  reading.  Do  you  agree  ?  Are  the  two  aims 
incompatible  ? 

13.  Do  you  believe  that  outside  reading  should  parallel  the  things 
read  in  class  ? 

14.  Which  of  the  suggestions  for  book  reports  (pp.  87-88  and 
the  Idea  Box)  seem  most  valuable? 


Chapter  5 

ALLOWING  LITERATURE  TO  LIVE 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson  tells  of  a  friend  of  his,  an  illiterate 
young  Welsh  blacksmith,  who  once  heard  a  chapter  from  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe  read  aloud.  So  impressed  was  the  blacksmith 
that  he  determined  to  learn  to  read  in  order  that  he  might  share 
the  “divine  day-dreams,  written  and  printed  and  bound,  and 
to  be  bought  for  money  and  enjoyed  at  pleasure/’  Painfully  he 
learned  to  read  Welsh,  but  then  to  his  dismay  he  could  find  no 
copy  of  Crusoe  except  one  that  was  written  in  English.  So — 
we  have  Stevenson’s  word  for  it — the  Welshman  also  learned  to 
read  English,  and  at  last,  “with  entire  delight,  read  Robinson. 
It  is  like  the  story  of  a  love-chase.” 

Why  did  the  blacksmith  go  to  so  much  trouble  in  order  to 
read  Robinson  Crusoe ?  Simply  because  he  wanted  to.  Simply 
because  he  found  in  one  chapter  of  Defoe  something  that 
pleased  him  and  whetted  his  appetite  for  more. 

Much  literature  has  this  power  of  pleasing,  of  sharpening 
the  appetite.  But  not  all  literature  is  equally  pleasing  to  all 
people.  Had  the  blacksmith  chanced  to  hear,  instead  of  Defoe, 
a  chapter  from  Richardson’s  Clarissa,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
he  would  have  remained  unmoved;  yet  when  Clarissa  was  ap¬ 
pearing  in  instalments,  Richardson  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  tearful  readers,  begging  that  the  heroine  not  be  allowed 
to  die.  Some  people  did,  and  do,  find  as  much  stimulation  in 
Richardson  as  the  Welshman  did  in  Defoe.  Perhaps  Gray’s 
“Elegy”  or  Burns’s  “Tam  O’Shanter”  would  have  made  the 
blacksmith  want  to  learn  to  read  poetry,  but  Keats’s  “Endym- 
ion”  might  have  been  so  far  beyond  him  that  he  would  have 
decided  that  poetry  was  not  for  him ;  yet  to  some  readers  Keats 
is  a  much  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding  poet  than  Gray  or 
Burns. 
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Literature  does  have  power.  For  it- to  exercise  its  power 
fully,  though,  the  right  people  must  meet  the  right  literature. 
In  addition,  the  meeting  must  occur  in  circumstances  that  allow 
the  literature  to  demonstrate  its  power. 

Some  teachers  have  made  either  one  or /two  fatal  mistak^  in 
the  teaching  of  literature  (fatal  because  students’  potential  en¬ 
joyment  of  literature  was  killed).  Jhe  first  mistake  was  made 
in  choosing;  teachers  failed  to  introduce  the  right  literature  to 
the  right  students,  and  as  a  result  students  were  no  more  moved 
than  the  blacksmith  might  have  been  if  he  had  listened  to 
Beowulf  read  in  Old  English,  or  to  Blake’s  “Book  of  Thel.” 
The  second  mistake  was  that  teachers  sometimes  did  not  allow 
literature  to  live^to  exert  its  power,  to  illustrate  its  magic. 
Unknowingly,  and  of  course  unwillingly,  these  teachers  stood  in 
the  way  of  literary  enjoyment  and  placed  other  obstacles  be¬ 
sides  themselves  in  its  path. 

Who  would  want  to  read  more  Milton  when  “L’ Allegro”  is 
presented  as  an  exercise  in  the  diagraming  of  sentences?  For 
whom  would  Addison  have  appeal  when  a  de  Coverley  paper  is 
assigned  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rewriting  it  as  a 
sentence  outline?  Can  even  Poe  remain  high  in  the  favor  of 
sophomores  when  all  they  do  with  his  stories  is  retell  them,  para¬ 
graph  by  paragraph,  in  their  own  words?  Yet  teachers  have 
done  these  things,  and — regrettably — some  are  still  doing  them. 
Such  teachers  are  unwilling,  unwitting  obstructionists.  They 
are  conscientious  and  hard-working,  they  prepare  carefully  for 
each  class,  they  grow  old  and  sometimes  honored  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  But  they  prevent  students  from  having  pleasant  experi¬ 
ences  with  reading. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  discuss  criteria  for  choos¬ 
ing  literature,  and  to  consider  approaches  to  literature  which  can 
make  of  the  teacher  a  friendly  guide.  Perhaps  it  is  not  in¬ 
appropriate  to  suggest  that  the  teacher’s  own  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  are  increased  when  he  acts  as  a  guide  rather  than 
a  taskmaster.  “If  we  can  be  patient,  entering  the  discussion 
not  as  teachers  knowing  all  the  answers,  but  as  students  learn¬ 
ing,  through  injecting  questions  here  and  there  that  will  put 
the  problems  back  on  the  track  for  solving,  we  can  learn  things 
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about  students,  about  people,  about  democracy,  about  teaching 
that  we  have  never  learned  by  contributing  outlines  and  for¬ 
mulas.  It  takes  patience  to  let  them  learn,  let  them  grow  in 
attacking  problems  and  finding  their  meanings.”  "  Howard 
Mumford  Jones  has  said  that  if  we  do  not  get  fun  from  teaching 
life  through  literature,  and  if  our  students  do  not  share  that  fun, 
we  have  all  lost  part  of  our  cultural  heritage.2 


Selecting 

Principles  of  Literary  Selection. — One  may  enjoy  brows¬ 
ing  in  the  stacks  of  a  large  library.  He  can  spend  happy  hours 
in  the  literature,  art,  sociology,  history,  or  other  sections,  taking 
books  off  the  shelves,  thumbing  through  them,  reading  pas¬ 
sages  here  and  there,  occasionally  laying  a  book  aside  to  read 
at  home.  Perhaps  not  consciously  does  one  follow  any  prin¬ 
ciples  in  deciding  in  which  section  he  will  browse  or  in  selecting 
a  book  to  take  home.  But  without  thinking,  he  does  ob¬ 
serve  certain  principles  in  making  his  choices.  These  are  the 
principles : 

/l.  The  book  fie  chooses  to  read  must  be  on  a  subject  in  which 
he  is  interested^  Although  an  English  teacher,  for  instance,  can 
understand  the  interest  that  the  scientist  has  in  a  treatise  on  benzo- 
phenone  or  one  on  the  home  life  of  the  anopheles  mosquito,  he 
probably  passes  by  those  books  in  favor  of  a  novel,  or  a  book  on  the 
philosophy  of  grammar,  or  one  on  the  home  life  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  A  chemist  friend  might  convince  him  that  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  benzophenone  makes  him  virtually  an  illiterate,  but 
still  he  would  leave  the  gray-bound  treatise  on  the  shelf  because  it 
does  not  interest  him. 

jz.  One  must  be  intellectually  ready  for  the  book  he  chooses/ 
Perhaps  one  has  never  found  himself  intellectually  ready  to  enjoy 
the  novels  of  Henry  James  or  the  poems  of  T.  S.  Eliot.  He  may 
have  read  some  of  them  from  a  sense  of  duty,  from  the  feeling  of 
compulsion  common  to  persons  who  are  aware  that  their  knowledge 
of  such  and  such  an  author  is  taken  for  granted,  but  when  his  choice 
is  free  he  passes  the  J’s  and  goes  on  to  Melville  or  Tolstoi,  or 

1  Belle  McKenzie,  “The  Demands  of  Creative  Writing,”  English  Journal,  XXIX 
(June,  1940),  445. 

2  “They  Knew  Not  Joseph,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  CLXXVII  (April,  1946),  120. 
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retreats  from  the  E’s  and  picks  up  a  thin  volume  of  Cummings.  A 
high  school  freshman,  although  not  ready  for  Melville,  may  try  to 
read  him,  but  Moby  Dick  may  seem  an  overlong,  belabored  story 
that  might  have  been  told  much  more  effectively  in  twenty  pages. 
Later,  after  intellectual  maturing,  the  same  person  may  take  delight 
in  the  philosophical  undertones  of  the  pursuit  of  the  white  whale. 

fa.  The  book  one  selects  must  seem  worth-while  to  him./  But 
one’s  standards  of  worth-whileness  change.  When  some  persons, 
now  adults,  were  in  the  eighth  grade,  the  adventures  of  the  Rover 
Boys  and  of  Tom  Swift  or  the  Bobbsey  twins  may  have  seemed 
infinitely  worth-while,  and  a  year  or  two  later  the  pseudoscientific 
stories  of  interplanetary  travel  may  have  fascinated  them  because 
they  thought  that  they  were  learning  science — painlessly.  Today 
they  may  realize  that  the  fun-loving  Rover,  the  ingenious  Swift  boy, 
and  the  characters  in  The  Skylark  of  Space  are  mere  stereotypes, 
and  that  the  books  in  which  they  appear  are  filled  with  misinforma¬ 
tion.  But  they  should  not  regret  having  read  those  books,  because 
even  this  inferior  fiction  prepared  them  to  read  something  better. 

In  high  school  one  student  stopped  reading  Hugo’s  Notre  Dame 
after  a  chapter  or  two  because  the  book  seemed  uninteresting  and 
uninformative,  but  he  re-read  Hugo’s  Bug-Jargal  because  he  liked 
it  and  thought  that  he  was  learning  some  history.  Since  then, 
Notre  Dame  and  Les  Miserables  have  become  favorites  of  this 
erstwhile  student  because  they  have  something  to  say,  while  the 

hastily  written  Bug-Jargal  now  seems  valueless. 

/  A/  ,_ 

/Most  adults  who  read  probably  choose  their  reading  ma¬ 
terials  on  these  same  three  bases  :  the  interest  of  the  material, 
the  intellectual  readiness  of  the  reader,  and  the  apparent  worth¬ 
whileness  of  the  material  to  the  reader.  If  this  is  true,  would  it 
not  seem  logical  that  the  literature  read  in  common  in  high 
school  classes,  and  that  approved  for  outside  reading,  should 
be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  same  three  criteria  ?/ 

Errors  in  Selection. — Yet  such  a  procedure  of  selection  is 
not  always  followed.  Often  only  one  factor  (aside  from  avail¬ 
ability  of  books)  has  been  considered  by  teachers,  and  even  by 
textbook  writers.  That  one  factor  is  worth-whileness,  the  sup¬ 
posed  value  of  the  selection  in  developing  adolescent  knowledge 
and  character.  Students’  interest  and  readiness  have  some¬ 
times  been  dismissed  as  of  little  consequence ;  only  the  content 
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and  the  quality  of  the  selection  have  been  seriously  considered. 
Emerson’s  “Self-Reliance”  unquestionably  is  worth-while  for 
one  who  is  ready  to  read  it,  but  its  effect  on  students  has  often 
been  to  make  them  rely  upon  themselves  not  to  read  any  more 
of  Emerson.  Wordsworth’s  “Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Im¬ 
mortality”  is  excellent  for  one  who  has  thought  long  and  deeply 
about  life,  but  the  average  high  school  senior  has  not  lived 
years  enough  to  think  long.  If  you  give  him  something  of 
Wordsworth  that  he  can  understand  and  enjoy,  he  may — either 
in  college  or  ten  or  twenty  years  after  graduation  from  high 
school — chance  upon  the  “Ode”  and,  remembering  an  earlier 
pleasant  experience  with  Wordsworth,  read  it  with  interest  and 
appreciation. 

Faced  with  the  knowledge  that  many  of  their  students  did 
not  enjoy  or  profit  very  much  from  the  reading  of  literature 
chosen  only  on  the  basis  of  its  worth-whileness,  many  teachers 
went  to  the  other  extreme,  that  of  teaching  only  light,  exciting, 
inconsequential  material  of  the  kind  that  students  supposedly 
craved.  The  theory  was  that  it  is  good  for  the  students  to  read 
something — anything.  In  some  high  schools  the  literary  diet 
became  worse  than  pap,  consisting  as  it  did  of  “poetry”  about 
Mother,  My  Country,  and  Ain’t-Home-Wonderful,  “essays” 
from  the  Sunday  supplement,  and  fiction  from  the  weakly 
weeklies.  But  neither  teachers  nor  students  were  satisfied  with 
the  results.  A  conscientious  teacher  wondered  whether  he  was 
worth  even  his  meager  pay  check  if  his  seniors  were  reading 
nothing  more  vital  than  stories  in  Liberty.  The  students  them¬ 
selves  vaguely  felt  cheated.  If  literature  was  supposed  to  throw 
light  on  life’s  problems — as  they  had  heard  somewhere — why 
didn’t  it?  Once  a  rather  thoughtful  junior  boy  remarked,  “It’s 
sorta  fun  to  read  a  story  about  a  guy  on  a  submarine  on  a  secret 
mission,  but  where  does  it  get  ya?” 

A  Plan  for  Selection. — Fortunately,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
either  to  the  extreme  of  teaching  literature  which  is  worth¬ 
while  but  otherwise  unsuitable  or  to  the  extreme  of  teaching 
that  which  is  interesting  but  worthless.  There  is  no  shortage 
of  literature  for  which  the  members  of  any  class  are  ready  and 
which  will  prove  of  interest  and  lasting  worth.  Eight  thousand 
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or  more  different  selections  are  now  being  taught  fairly  widely 
in  American  high  schools,  and  uncountable  thousands  of  others 
are  introduced  into  one  or  more  classrooms.  Not  all  of  the 
eight  thousand,  but  certainly  at  least  10  per  cent  of  them  meet 
all  three  of  the  requirements.  In  addition,  there  are  countless 
other  selections  that  are  suitable,  even  though  they  have  not 
been  taught  frequently.  No  shortage  of  appropriate  literature 
exists. 

A  sound  basis  of  selection  has  been  suggested  by  George  W. 
Norvell,  Supervisor  of  English,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education:  “For  reading  in  common  choose  only  selections 
known  to  be  enjoyed  by  children  through  sufficient  data  coming 
directly  from  children.  From  the  titles  which  children  them¬ 
selves  endorse,  exclude  the  trashy.  To  summarize :  For  read¬ 
ing  in  common  choose  only  selections  which  stand  where  the 
lines  of  student  and  teacher  approval  converge.”  3 

In  Norvell’s  study,  based  upon  more  than  one  and  one-half 
million  evaluations  by  50,000  students,  if  70  per  cent  of  the 
students  evaluating  a  selection  of  high  quality  considered  it 
“interesting,”  it  was  adjudged  suitable  for  a  high  school  class. 
Some  of  the  most  frequently  taught  selections  fell  below  70  per 
cent,  among  them  being  “Passing  of  Arthur,”  Julius  Caesar, 
The  Rising  of  the  Moon,  “She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,”  As 
You  Like  It,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,  and  “Song  of  Myself.”  But  many  others,  also  frequently 
taught  and  also  of  high  literary  quality,  made  passing  grades. 
Tom  Sawyer  scored  95  per  cent,  while  comfortably  above  70 
were  Call  of  the  Wild,  “The  Gettysburg  Address,”  “O  Captain ! 
My  Captain!”,  “The  Highwayman,”  Treasure  Island,  “The 
Barefoot  Boy,”  “A  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig,”  Macbeth, 
and  “The  Man  with  the  Hoe.” 

You  as  a  teacher  can  use  Norvell’s  findings,  but,  better  still, 
you  can  employ  his  method  in  your  own  school.  Students  in 
Iowa  or  California  or  Georgia  will  probably,  but  not  necessarily, 
like  the  same  selections  that  Norvell’s  New  Yorkers  enjoyed. 
Since  conditions  change,  however,  some  of  the  selections  en- 

3  George  W.  Norvell,  “Some  Results  of  a  Twelve-Year  Study  of  Children’s  Reading 
Interests,”  English  Journal,  XXXV  (December,  1946),  531. 
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joyed  in  the  1940’s  may  be  less  well  liked  in  the  1950’s  or 
1960’s.  The  only  way  to  make  sure  of  what  the  students  in 
your  school  and  your  decade  like  is  to  conduct  a  little  research. 
You  may  want  to  employ  a  slight  modification  of  Norvell’s 
method.  Use  a  questionnaire — not  to  be  signed.  At  the  end 
of  each  semester,  when  the  material  is  reasonably  fresh  in  stu¬ 
dents’  minds,  ask  for  an  evaluation  of  the  literature  read  during 
the  past  semester ;  some  such  form  as  this  may  be  used : 

The  English  Department  wishes  to  offer  to  students  the  opportunity 
to  read  selections  from  good  literature.  It  recognizes,  however,  that 
students  find  some  selections  more  enjoyable  and  more  worth  reading 
than  others.  You  may  help  considerably  in  planning  the  literature 
courses  for  next  year  if  you  will  put  two  check  marks  opposite  the  name 
of  each  selection  given  below.  Place  one  mark  in  Column  A  to  indicate 
whether  you  found  the  selection  interesting.  Place  a  second  mark  in 
Column  B  to  indicate  whether  you  found  it  worth-while.  Do  not  confer 
with  anyone,  but  give  your  own  judgment.  If  you  do  not  remember  a 
selection  at  all,  do  not  check  it.  You  need  not  sign  your  name. 


Column  A 

Column  B 

Very 

Fairly 

Unin- 

Well 

Fairly 

Almost 

Title 4  inter- 

inter- 

terest- 

worth 

worth- 

worth- 

esting 

esting 

ing 

reading 

while 

less 

- f 

Having  gathered  and  cumulated  these  data,  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  which  selections  should  be  retained  and  which  dropped. 
Ideally,  only  those  selections  marked  “Very  interesting”  and 
“Well  worth  reading”  by  most  of  the  class  should  be  retained. 
Practically,  however,  compromises  will  be  found  necessary.  One 
selection,  for  example,  may  be  marked  “Fairly  interesting”  or 
“Uninteresting”  by  many  students,  but  adjudged  “Well  worth 
reading”  by  a  sizable  majority;  such  a  selection  should  probably 
be  kept.  It  is  doubtful,  though,  that  the  teacher  would  keep  a 
selection  which  most  students  labeled  interesting  but  worthless. 

There  will  remain  the  problem  of  substituting  for  the  least 
desirable  selections.  What  new  selections  should  be  added? 
Once  more  the  three  basic  criteria  are  involved.  The  teacher 


4  The  teacher  will  place  the  titles,  in  alphabetical  order,  in  this  column. 
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might  well  ask  himself  these  questions  when  considering  each 
selection : 

1.  Interest.  In  the  light  of  what  I  know  about  these  students 
and  this  community,  is  the  selection  likely  to  be  appealing  ?  Does  it 
have  several  of  the  characteristics  possessed  by  selections  which 
students  have  already  approved?  Is  it  related  to  any  topic  or  field 
of  knowledge  which  these  students  are  familiar  with  and  which  they 
like?  Will  it  expand  their  interests  without  breaking  away  entirely 
from  their  established  ones?  If  they  would  not  be  interested  in  it 
to  begin  with,  does  the  selection  contain  potential  interest  for  them, 
and  do  I  have  enough  teaching  ability  to  develop  that  interest? 

2.  Readiness.  Do  tests  of  reading  ability  show  that  most  of 
these  students  are  ready  for  material  of  this  degree  of  reading  diffi¬ 
culty?  Do  tests  of  literary  appreciation  show  that  they  are  ready 
for  whatever  is  new  in  the  content  or  form  of  this  selection  ?  Does 
my  own  observation  indicate  that  they  are  ready  for  it?  Are  the 
students'  sufficiently  grown-up  to  be  prepared  to  understand  the 
adult  ideas  of  the  selection  ? 

3.  Worth-whileness.  Is  the  selection  well  written?  Is  it  on 
a  subject  of  lasting  significance?  Is  it  comparable  in  quality  and 
content  to  other  selections  which  students  have  appraised  as  worth¬ 
while?  Will  it  expand  their  minds,  but  not  too  suddenly?  Will  it 
add  something  valuable  to  the  students’  cultural  backgrounds  ? 

The  last  two  questions  are  of  particular  importance.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  a  process  of  growth,  and  growth  means  gradual  but  last¬ 
ing  enlargement.  A  rubber  band,  unlike  a  mind,  stretches  but 
does  not  grow.  Take  a  rubber  band  and  a  100-watt  light  bulb. 
Slide  the  band  over  the  brass  part  of  the  bulb,  and  then  push  it 
up  on  the  glass.  Soon  it  reaches  the  place  where  the  diameter 
of  the  bulb  is  greatest.  Another  little  push  and  it  slides  ofif  the 
other  end,  and  resumes  its  normal  size  and  shape.  The  rubber 
band  is  a  tiny  bit  more  worn  than  before,  but  otherwise  un¬ 
affected.  Similarly,  an  ordinary  student  may  be  shoved  over 
the  surface  of,  let  us  say,  Shelley’s  “Adonais.”  He  is  stretched, 
like  the  rubber  band,  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  but  when  he 
slides  off  the  far  end,  he  returns  to  normal,  slightly  worn  but 
otherwise  unchanged.  “Adonais”  has  not  helped  him  to  grow. 

A  person’s  mind  grows  somewhat  as  a  tree  does.  A  newly 
sprouted  tree  can  absorb  little  nourishment,  a  sapling  consider- 
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ably  more,  a  proud  but  still  resilient  thirty-footer  still  more. 
Not  only  can  the  sapling  absorb  more  than  the  baby  tree,  but  it 
needs  more  if  it  is  not  to  be  stunted.  Ideally,  it  should  have  a 
steadily  increasing  supply  of  the  water  and  chemicals  that  trees 
“eat.”  Either  flood  or  drouth  makes  its  continued  growth  pre¬ 
carious.  The  mind  of  the  adolescent  is  comparable  to  the  sap¬ 
ling.  For  growth  it  needs  and  is  able  to  absorb  much  more 
than  the  mind  of  an  infant.  It  should  have  a  steady  supply  of 
mental  nourishment,  and  a  steadily  increasing  supply.  A  flood 
(Shelley’s  “Adonais”  and  the  like)  and  a  drouth  (inadequate 
and  inferior  material)  may  be  equally  injurious.  One  of  the 
serious  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  of  English  is  to  choose 
literature  that  little  by  little  will  expand  his  students’  minds, 
help  their  minds  to  grow.  Just  as  the  roots  of  the  tree  reach 
out  a  little  farther  each  day  to  draw  nourishment  from  pre¬ 
viously  uninvaded  spots,  so  each  healthy,  growing  human  mind 
can  advance  a  trifle  further  today  than  it  could  yesterday. 

Teachers  of  English  can  learn  something  from  teachers  of 
mathematics.  Arithmetic,  simpler  than  algebra,  precedes  al¬ 
gebra.  Plane  geometry  precedes  solid  geometry.  Only  a  stu¬ 
dent  with  considerable  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  offered 
calculus. 

Some  writers,  and  some  literary  selections,  are  the  calculus  of 
English.  Eventually,  many  students  will  be  able  to  read  them 
intelligently.  But  first  the  students  must  be  prepared,  must  go 
through  the  steps  comparable  to  arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  and 
solid  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  Keep  the  “calculus”  writers 
out  of  the  junior  high  school  years.  Keep  them  out  of  the 
senior  high  school  years  too,  except  when  students  demonstrate 
that  they  are  ready  for  them. 

This  is  not  a  preachment  in  favor  of  education  via  inanities. 
It  is  merely  a  restatement  of  the  fact  that  education  involves 
mental  growth,  and  that  growth  is  necessarily  gradual.  Just  as 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  precedes  knowledge  of  algebra,  and  just 
as  appreciation  of  Victor  Herbert  or  his  equivalents  precedes 
appreciation  of  Bach,  so  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  precede  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  John 
Milton. 
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Nor  is  this  a  plea  for  the  elimination  of  those  literary  selec¬ 
tions  which  bring  to  students  part  of  their  cultural  heritage  of 
prized  traditions.  When  the  teacher  is  evaluating  the  worth¬ 
whileness  of  a  selection,  he  may  and  should  give  it  a  high  rank 
if  it  will  introduce  students  to  some  of  the  personages  who 
ought  to  be  known  to  almost  everyone.  Somewhere  in  their 
high  school  careers  students  should  become  acquainted  with 
Apollo  and  Minerva  and  other  mythological  characters ;  with 
such  semilegendary  figures  as  Horatius,  King  Arthur,  Marco 
Polo,  and  William  Tell;  and  with  such  literary  immortals  as 
Sinbad,  Chaucer’s  Knight,  Cervantes’  Don  Quixote,  Swift’s 
Gulliver,  Addison’s  Sir  Roger,  and  Irving’s  Rip  van  Winkle. 
It  is  doubtful  that  a  modern  American  can  be  called  truly 
“cultured”  or  even  “educated”  if  such  names  are  meaningless 
to  him.  But  the  point  remains  that  students’  interest  and  readi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  the  worth-whileness  of  the  selection  are  to  be 
considered.  Students  in  junior  high  school  may  be  interested 
in  and  are  usually  ready  for  the  myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
Scandinavia,  and  for  simple  versions  of  the  Round  Table  stories 
and  other  legends.  But  greater  maturity — the  near  maturity  of 
high  school  upperclassmen — is  essential  for  an  understanding 
of  the  Knight  and  other  Chaucerian  characters,  Gulliver,  Sir 
Roger,  and  the  like.  Always  the  three  criteria — interest,  readi¬ 
ness,  and  worth-whileness — should  be  considered  together  for 
each  selection. 

To  summarize  the  plan  for  selection :  The  literature  chosen 
for  reading  in  common  should  be  that  for  which  the  majority 
of  the  students  are  ready  and  which  they  will  find  interesting 
and  worth-while ;  students  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  frankly  their  reactions  to  the  literature  they  have  read, 
and  these  reactions  should  influence  the  choice  of  selections  to 
be  used  in  the  future;  students  should  learn  to  read  and  enjoy 
“easy”  literature  first  and  then  gradually  be  introduced  to  the 
more  difficult. 

Classics  vs.  Contemporary. — A  question  that  often  arises  is 
this:  Should  we  teach  classics  or  contemporary  literature? 
Until  a  few  decades  ago,  the  only  answer  to  that  question  was 
“Classics.”  College  entrance  requirements  demanded  familiar- 
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ity  with  prescribed  classics ;  even  if  they  had  not,  the  typical 
English  teacher  of  1910  would  have  cringed  at  the  thought  of 
abandoning  Dr.  Johnson  for  that  vulgar  upstart  Jack  London. 
Anything  written  after  the  death  of  Tennyson  was  hardly  to  be 
considered.  William  Lyon  Phelps  was  regarded  as  dangerously 
radical  when  he  encouraged  his  Yale  students  to  read  Stevenson. 

But  the  old  order  changeth.  London  and  Stevenson  have 
attained  respectability  and  have  made  the  going  easier  for  such 
of  their  descendants  as  Ernest  Hemingway  and  C.  S.  Forester. 
As  usual,  some  teachers  have  forgotten  Aristotle’s  golden  mean 
and  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  throwing  out  all  the  classics 
and  concentrating  on  the  current  issue  of  the  New  Yorker. 
Others,  less  violent,  have  evicted  only  those  classics  which  seem 
least  profitable  to  teach.  For  example,  one  teacher,  objects  to 
including  Shakespeare  in  the  high  school  curriculum  because, 
he  declares,  most  students  are  not  mature  enough  for  the  Bard’s 
subtleties.5  Another,  Joseph  Blumenthal,  would  retain  only 
whatever  “writing  of  the  past  holds  interest  and  vitality  for 
adolescents  of  today.”  6  Blumenthal  argues  cogently  that  the 
net  result  of  much  teaching  of  classics  has  been  only  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  names  and  characteristics  of  a  few  famous 
authors,  and  adds :  “Culture  implies  an  emotional  or  intellectual 
reaction,  and  I,  for  one,  should  be  much  more  willing  to  apply 
the  cultural  label  to  a  person  who  read  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  with  a  trace  of  critical  discernment  and  had  never  heard 
of  Pope  or  Carlyle  than  to  one  who  was  allergic  to  all  serious 
reading  but  could  recall  that  Pope  was  a  poet  and  Carlyle  an 
essayist  and  had  painful  recollections  of  unwilling  bouts  with 
them  both.” 

An  almost  exclusive  diet  of  classics  still  has  its  defenders, 
however.  Their  usual  arguments  are  that  little  contemporary 
literature  is  as  good  as  that  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
that  everyone  needs  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
world’s  finest  writing.  To  these  arguments  Miss  Olive  Ecker- 
son  had  added  a  third :  the  classics,  because  they  are  “rattling- 

5  James  Loveall,  “Shakespeare  Is  for  Adults,”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (Septem¬ 
ber,  1947),  364.  See  also  the  reply  to  Loveall  in  the  issue  of  January,  1948. 

6  Joseph  Blumenthal,  “Literature  for  Plain  People,”  English  Journal,  XXXII 
(May,  1943),  250. 
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good”  stories,  possess  even  more  interest  for  adolescents  than 
do  contemporary  writings  if  the  classics  are  effectively  presented 
in  the  classroom.7 

A  middle  ground  seems  to  be  best.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  reading  our  students  do  after  graduation  will 
be  taken  from  contemporary  materials — magazines,  books-of- 
the-month,  etc.  As  teachers  we  need  to  make  this  reading  more 
discriminating  than  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  never  existed. 
We  can  teach  discrimination  only  by  introducing  to  our  classes 
many  varieties  of  writing,  and  by  helping  students  to  under¬ 
stand  their  similarities  and  their  differences.  We  need  to  pre¬ 
sent  Homer  and  Chaucer  and  Hawthorne  and  others  with 
sufficient  skill  that  our  students  will  not  only  see  what  has  made 
these  writers  live,  but  also  be  able  to  use  them  as  touchstones  for 
the  evaluation  of  other  literature.  Louise  Rosenblatt  says : 8 

Instead  of  passive  exposure  to  works  which  they  are  to  accept  as 
already  definitely  pronounced  “good”  (“good”  for  whom  and  under 
what  circumstances?  I  venture  to  ask),  the  youth  needs  to  be  helped  to 
achieve  the  ability  intelligently  to  question,  to  challenge,  to  appreciate. 
Thus  he  may  acquire  the  sensitivities  and  the  reasoned  system  of  values 
that  will  make  him  not  only  proof  against  the  appeal  of  the  shoddy  and 
the  sensational,  but  also  receptive  to  the  sound  and  the  humane,  in  all 
that  he  reads,  whether  of  the  past  or  present.  Those  who  feel  that  there 
is  much  that  is  confused,  hasty,  distorted  in  contemporary  literature, 
should  all  the  more  be  eager  to  help  their  students  to  develop  such  powers 
of  judgment,  through  approaching  the  classic  and  the  contemporary  side 
by  side,  in  the  same  spirit  of  intelligent  challenge  and  discrimination. 

On  the  market  is  a  swimming  aid  composed  of  ten  pieces  of 
balsa  wood  inserted  in  a  webbed  belt.  This  device  supports  the 
beginning  swimmer  while  he  practices  his  strokes.  As  he  gains 
confidence  and  ability,  he  removes  the  pieces  of  balsa  one  by 
one.  After  a  while  he  needs  the  aid  no  longer  and  swims  with¬ 
out  artificial  support  in  water  of  a  depth  which  once  would  have 
terrified  him.  Teachers  are  all  comparable  to  this  swimming 
aid.  Their  purpose  is  to  help  each  student  learn  to  take  care  of 
himself — in  his  work,  in  his  home  life,  at  the  ballot  box,  in  his 

7  “Farewell  to  the  Classics?”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (June,  1947),  288. 

8  “Moderns  Among  Masterpieces,”  English  Leaflet,  XXXIX  (October,  1940),  98. 
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leisure  hours.  The  teacher  of  English  who  teaches  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  reading  is  helping  students  to  swim,  not  to  dog-paddle 
or  mud-crawl.  And  the  teacher  needs  to  use  both  classic  and 
contemporary  literature  in  order  to  teach  discrimination  suc¬ 
cessfully. 


“Mere  Reading”  vs.  “Literature.” — A  problem  comparable 
to  the  one  that  has  just  been  discussed  is  that  of  “mere  reading” 
vs.  “literature.”  Perhaps  no  one  could  define  exactly  the  line 
which  a  writer  must  cross  in  order  to  be  an  author  of  literature. 
It  might  be  helpful,  though,  to  recall  Van  Dyke’s  definition  of 
literature,  quoted  earlier :  “Literature  consists  of  those  writings 
which  interpret  the  meanings  of  nature  and  life,  in  words  of 
clearness  and  power,  touched  with  the  personality  of  the  author, 
in  artistic  forms  of  permanent  interest.”  A  sale  bill  seldom 
possesses  any  of  these  characteristics,  nor,  usually,  does  a  news 
story  about  yesterday’s  murder  or  last  night’s  basketball  game. 
The  purpose  of  the  sale  bill  or  the  news  story  is  utilitarian — 
to  give  information.  But  a  nonutilitarian  selection,  such  as  a 
story  in  a  pulp  magazine,  is  not  necessarily  literature. 

For  practical  purposes,  as  a  rough  guide  only,  the  line  be¬ 
tween  “mere  reading”  and  “literature”  might  be  drawn  thus : 


“Mere  reading” 

1.  May  be  utilitarian  or  affective 
(emotional) 

2.  If  utilitarian,  has  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  informing 

3.  If  affective,  lacks  one  or  more 
of  the  last  three  qualities  listed 
under  “Literature” 


“Literature” 

1.  Is  always  affective  9 

2.  Gives  an  author’s  personalized 
interpretation  of  life 

3.  Is  clearly,  strikingly  written 

4.  Is  in  an  artistic  form  of  lasting 
interest 


Briefly,  the  question  to  consider  is  this :  Should  any  material 
that  is  not  literature  be  admitted  to  the  high  school  English , 
course  ? 

The  answer  appears  to  be  a  qualified  “yes.”  In  their  lives 
after  graduation,  many  students  will  have  more  occasion  to  do 

9  It  must  be  noted,  though,  that  some  utilitarian  selections  are  on  the  borderline 
between  “mere  reading”  and  “literature.”  For  example,  some  of  Ruskin’s  prose  deal¬ 
ing  with  art  or  with  the  dignity  of  labor  is  utilitarian  in  that  it  strives  to  inform, 
but  it  also  possesses  the  characteristics  listed  here  under  “Literature.” 
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utilitarian  reading  than  affective.  They  will,  for  example,  read 
recipes  to  find  out  how  to  bake  a  cake,  timetables  to  discover 
when  they  will  arrive  in  Denver,  and  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  to  get  information  and  form  opinions.  The  English 
Department  has  not  done  its  duty  if  its  students  are  graduated 
without  knowing  a  great  deal  about  how  to  read  various  kinds 
of  utilitarian  materials. 

But  although  the  inclusion  of  some  utilitarian  reading  is 
highly  desirable  in  each  year  of  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school,  there  is  seldom  a  strong  reason  for  including  any  affec¬ 
tive  material  which  lacks  one  or  more  of  the  qualities  of 
“literature.”  Outside  the  school’s  jurisdiction,  students  will 
sometimes  read  “Superman”  and  Zane  Grey.  In  class,  however, 
they  may  read  with  profit  selections  that  are  of  no  less  in¬ 
terest  but  are  of  satisfactory  quality.  Eventually,  through  the 
teacher’s  guidance,  most  (but  not  all)  will  search  in  their  read¬ 
ing  for  qualities  which  the  comics  and  the  pulps  do  not  possess. 

The  “yes”  may  be  qualified  further  by  adding  that  most  of 
the  abilities  requisite  for  reading  utilitarian  material  should  be 
developed  in  the  elementary  grades  and  junior  high  school. 
Many  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  textbooks  offer  material 
of  the  sort  needed  to  help  the  student  in  his  work  reading,  and 
the  resources  available  in  newspapers  and  magazines  are  nearly 
limitless.  In  the  senior  high  school  the  English  teacher  needs 
to  help  each  student  develop  further  his  skill  in  reading  utili¬ 
tarian  materials.  A  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  time, 
however,  should  be  devoted  to  “literature”  than  to  “mere 
reading.”  10 

Following  the  Textbook. — To  some  teachers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers,  this  discussion  of  “selecting”  may  seem  unneces¬ 
sarily  complicated.  “Why  not  just  follow  the  textbook?”  they 
may  ask.  “Why  not  let  the  textbook  editors  do  the  choosing 
for  us  ?” 

Within  limits,  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  follow  a  good 
textbook.  But  almost  any  text  contains  more  material  than  can 


10  A  unit  in  the  reading  of  newspapers,  and  another  in  the  reading  of  magazines, 
are  desirable,  probably  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 
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profitably  be  taught  to  a  class  as  a  whole.  The  reason  is  that 
editors,  realizing  that  classes  differ  and  that  selections  suitable 
for  many  classes  may  be  less  suitable  for  others,  usually  at¬ 
tempt  to  include  a  large  enough  variety  of  fare  that  the  teacher 
may  select  what  is  most  appropriate  for  his  own  class.  The 
editors  have  performed  a  tremendous  service  in  winnowing  out 
the  chaff  and  keeping  only  the  best  of  the  wheat ;  they  have  been 
of  service  also  in  bringing  together  in  one  handy  volume  a  num¬ 
ber  of  selections  that  can  be  taught  successfully  in  a  certain 
grade  in  most  schools.  But  after  being  given  this  big  start,  the 
teacher  still  needs  to  finish  the  job  of  choosing  the  grains  of 
this  wheat  that  his  own  class  will  find  most  digestible  and 
nutritious. 

Textbooks  need  to  be  supplemented,  also.  Although  a  good 
text  suggests  much  supplementary  reading,  the  teacher  has  the 
responsibility  of  choosing  that  which  best  meets  the  needs  of 
his  own  students.  The  improvement  in  textbooks  in  the  last 
half-century,  and  even  in  the  last  two  decades,  has  been  as  great 
as  the  improvement  in  automobiles.  Materials  in  literature 
texts  are  now  chosen  in  accordance  with  established  principles, 
not  by  whim.  The  format  is  attractive,  the  type  clean-looking 
and  readable,  and  the  illustrating  meticulously  performed  by 
specially  trained  experts.  When  an  up-to-date  literature  text 
is  used  as  the  source  of  the  central  reading  material  for  a 
course,  the  solution  of  the  teacher’s  problems  in  selecting  is 
partially  accomplished.  But  no  textbook  editor  would  for  a 
moment  claim  that  his  text  is  the  be-all-end-all  for  any  course. 

Individual  Differences. — A  pertinent  question  to  raise  here, 
but  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  answer,  is  concerned  with  in¬ 
dividual  differences.  Given  a  group  of  students  whose  char¬ 
acteristics  are  highly  dissimilar,  how  can  the  teacher  choose 
appropriate  literature  and  teach  it  so  that  it  will  be  interesting 
and  valuable  to  all?  11 

Perfectionists  among  English  teachers,  it  must  be  admitted, 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  their  success  in  meeting  individual 
differences.  The  reason  is  that  panaceas  no  more  exist  in  edu- 

11  See  J.  N.  Hook,  “Each  Is  an  Island:  Individual  Differences  in  the  English 
Classes  of  Littleville,”  English  Journal,  XXXVII  (January,  1948),  8. 
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cation  than  in  medicine.  Any  of  various  plans  may  be  partially 
successful,  but  no  one  plan  will  be  completely  so. 

One  plan,  frequently  followed  in  large  schools,  is  that  of 
segregation  according  to  ability  or  ambition.  There  may  be 
X,  Y,  and  Z  groups  (designations  vary  widely).  The  X  group 
consists  of  the  especially  able  students,  the  Y  groups  of  average 
students,  and  the  Z  groups  of  slow  students.  “Packards, 
Plymouths,  and  Model  T’s,”  someone  has  called  them.  The 
chief  virtue  of  this  kind  of  grouping  is  that  similar  interests  do 
tend  to  accompany  similar  abilities.  Seniors  in  the  X  group 
may  profitably  spend  their  time  on  Vanity  Fair  and  the  like, 
while  the  other  groups  may  derive  benefit  from  less  difficult, 
less  adult  reading.  A  second  virtue  is  that  the  slow  students  in 
a  class  where  all  have  similar  characteristics  will  get  more  chance 
to  develop  their  abilities  than  they  would  in  a  class  where  they 
would  feel  inferior  to  the  majority  and  therefore  be  hesitant. 
Conversely,  in  the  group  system,  able  students  are  not  held  to 
the  pace  of  the  slow.  The  chief  criticism  of  X-Y-Z  grouping  is 
that  it  is  undemocratic.  Outside  of  school,  the  critics  say,  stu¬ 
dents  must  learn  to  get  along  and  compete  with  others  of  all 
levels  of  ability.  If  they  are  segregated  in  school,  they  lose  a 
chance  to  practice  the  give-and-take  that  is  characteristic  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  Moreover,  in  some  schools  the  X  groups  adopt  a 
smug,  complacent,  even  a  holier-than-thou  air,  and  the  Z  groups 
become  somewhat  embittered  because  it  seems  that  the  whole 
school  knows,  sooner  or  later,  that  they  are  the  “dumb”  classes. 
Finally,  the  system  of  segregation  according  to  ability  cannot 
usually  be  employed  in  very  small  high  schools. 

In  some  schools,  especially  in  the  East,  students  are  placed 
either  in  college  preparatory  or  noncollege  groups.  Like  the 
X-Y-Z  plan,  this  system  is  valuable  in  helping  the  teacher  to 
choose  appropriate  literary  selections,  but  it  is  subject  to  as 
much  criticism  as  is  the  X-Y-Z  grouping.  It  tends,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  develop  a  two-caste  system.  For  another  thing,  many 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  even  juniors  and  seniors  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  go  to  college. 

Many  other  policies  of  segregation  have  been  advocated.  A 
New  England  principal  recommended  not  three  groups  but 
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four,  divided  according  to  I.Q.12  An  English  teacher  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  baby  students  too  much  suggested  allowing  stu¬ 
dents  to  choose  for  themselves  one  of  three  courses :  a  course 
which  is  highly  literary  and  which  demands  either  good  back¬ 
ground  or  hard  work,  a  course  in  “mildly  popular”  reading,  or 
a  course  especially  for  slow  readers.13  Another  English  teacher 
proposed  a  more  radical  plan  in  which  six  courses  would  be 
available :  remedial  language,  remedial  reading,  and  English  I, 
II,  JII,  and  IV ;  students,  regardless  of  their  year  in  school, 
would  be  put  into  the  group  where,  in  the  teacher’s  judgment, 
they  would  profit  most.14  Each  of  the  numerous  plans  for 
grouping  has  its  virtues,  but  each  likewise  has  glaring  deficien¬ 
cies.  That  segregation  is  widely  used,  however,  was  shown  by 
an  N.E.A.  investigation  in  1943,  which  disclosed  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  junior  high  schools  and  56  per  cent  of  the  senior 
high  schools  which  were  polled  had  special  English  classes  for 
slow  students. 

A  second  and  still  more  radical  method  of  coping  with  in¬ 
dividual  differences  is  that  of  individualized  or  laboratorized 
instruction,  as  in  the  Pueblo  and  Winnetka  plans.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  is  allowed  to  proceed  at  his  own  rate  of  speed,  and  assign¬ 
ments  may  be  varied  according  to  the  abilities  and  interests 
of  the  individual.  In  the  Winnetka  plan,  half  of  the  curriculum 
is  devoted  to  group  projects  and  the  other  half  to  individual 
work  in  which  the  student  keeps  working  on  one  unit  until  he 
can  pass  a  test.  The  chief  weaknesses  of  completely  laborato¬ 
rized  instruction  are  that  it  ignores  the  fact  that  some  teaching 
may  be  accomplished  most  efficaciously  when  the  material  is 
presented  to  a  group,  and  that  students  can  often  profit  more 
from  working  with  a  group  than  they  can  from  working  alone. 

Other  schools  employ  the  “guided  free  reading”  described  in 
Chapter  4.  Although  they  retain  some  reading  in  common, 
they  provide  for  individual  differences  by  helping  each  student 


12  Leo  McCramm,  “The  Junior  High  School  Principal  Looks  at  the  English 
Program,”  English  Leaflet,  XLII  (November,  1943),  118. 

13  Frederick  H.  Law,  “Let  Us  Reorganize  the  Teaching  of  Literature,”  English 
Journal,  XXVIII  (February,  1939),  103. 

14  Ralph  L.  Harmer,  “Reorganizing  English  in  a  Small  High  School,”  English 
Journal,  XXVIII  (January,  1939),  31. 
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to  find  reading  materials  that  are  in  harmony  with  his  interests 
and  abilities.15 

Related  to  individualized  instruction  is  the  coaching  of  lag¬ 
gards  (the  Batavia  plan).  Under  this  plan,  either  the  regular 
teacher  or  a  specially  employed  coach  of  laggards  gives  help  to 
each  slow  student  according  to  his  needs.  The  obvious  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  plan  are  that  the  same  amount  of  extra  time 
devoted  to  the  bright  students  would  probably  bring  greater 
results,  and  that  the  middle  group  (the  forgotten  two  thirds  in 
American  education)  do  not  get  extra  attention. 

The  contract  plan,  a  variation  of  the  Dalton  plan,  has  been 
used  rather  widely  and  with  fair  success.  Each  student  is  given 
a  mimeographed  “contract”  for  the  next  unit.  The  minimum 
requirements  for  a  passing  grade  (D)  are  given  first.  To  make 
a  C,  the  student  must  meet  the  minimum  requirements  plus 
some  additional  ones.  For  a  B,  other  requirements  are  added. 
The  highest  grade  (A)  may  be  awarded  for  the  completion  of 
still  other  requirements  or  simply  for  doing  the  rest  of  the  work 
unusually  well.  The  contract  method  has  three  advantages :  the 
class  organization  is  retained ;  each  student  knows  exactly  what 
work  is  involved  for  the  grade  he  wants ;  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  are  low  enough  that  any  student  who  works  conscien¬ 
tiously  can  pass ;  and  the  capable  students  have  additional 
worth-while  work  to  occupy  their  time  profitably.  The  chief 
disadvantage  of  the  contract  plan  is  its  overemphasis  upon 
grades  rather  than  upon  learning  for  its  own  sake. 

For  schools  in  which  students  are  not  segregated  according 
to  ability,  there  is  an  excellent  composite  plan  for  dealing  with 
individual  differences.  This  combines  some  of  the  features  of 
the  class  recitation,  the  contract  plan,  coaching  of  laggards,  in¬ 
dividual  assignments,  and  the  small  group  system.  It  is  actu¬ 
ally,  however,  less  involved  than  it  sounds.  The  steps  in  the 
procedure  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  handling  of  a 
specific  unit,  Wilder’s  Our  Town,  to  be  taught  to  a  class  of 
juniors. 

15  For  two  opposing  views  of  free  reading,  see  Vera  Thomas,  ‘‘Extensive  Reading 
in  Practice,”  English  Journal,  XXVII  (September,  1938),  574;  and  Bertha  Handlan, 
“The  Fallacy  of  Free  Reading  as  an  Approach  to  Appreciation,’  English  Journal, 
XXXV  (April,  1946),  182. 
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1.  The  central  selection,  Our  Town,  was  chosen  because  it  has 
literary  value,  its  theme  and  style  promised  to  possess  interest  for 
most  students  in  the  class,  and  most  or  all  of  the  students  were 
intellectually  ready  for  it. 

2.  Contracts  were  prepared.  The  D  contract  required  reading 
the  play,  contributing  to  class  discussion  on  a  number  of  thought 
questions,  writing  a  character  sketch,  and  passing  a  test.  The  C 
contract  required  working  with  two  or  three  other  students  on  a 
group  project  related  in  some  way  to  the  play:  dramatizing,  music, 
panel  discussion,  etc.16  The  B  contract  involved,  besides  the  work 
for  a  D  and  a  C,  the  making  of  a  carefully  prepared  individual 
contribution  relating  to  the  play.  To  make  an  A,  a  student  wa* 
expected  to  complete  the  other  requirements  and  then  assist  some¬ 
one  who  was  having  trouble  with  the  requirements  of  his  D,  C,  or  B 
contract  and  who  requested  help.  If  no  one  needed  help,  the  A 
contract  could  be  fulfilled  by  doing  additional  reading  chosen  from 
a  list  of  titles  pertaining  to  small-town  life. 

3.  Part  of  each  class  period  was  spent  in  discussion  of  the 
thought  questions,  in  reading  aloud,  and  in  presentation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group  contributions.  The  rest  of  each  period  was  spent 
in  reading,  in  meetings  of  the  small  groups,  in  coaching  those  who 
had  requested  help,  and  in  working  on  individual  contributions. 

The  chief  defect  of  this  plan  is  that  of  the  contract  plan — too 
much  emphasis  upon  grades.  To  the  lazy  or  incompetent 
teacher,  a  second  defect  might  appear — the  success  of  the  plan 
depends  in  large  part  upon  careful  advance  preparation  by  the 
teacher.  Far  outweighing  any  defects,  though,  are  these  vir¬ 
tues  :  the  basic  reading,  if  carefully  chosen,  is  of  interest  to 
practically  the  whole  class,  and  any  additional  material  is  likely 
to  be  enjoyed  because  it  is  selected  on  an  individual  basis;  no 
student  need  suffer  the  defeat  of  failure,  for  all  students  who 
work  can  pass ;  each  student  knows  what  is  expected  for  each 
grade,  and  knows  that  sloppy  work  will  not  be  accepted  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  contract;  room  is  allowed  for  individual  in- 
itiative ;  the  small  group  plan  is  an  aid  to  democratic  practices ; 
each  student  practices  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening ; 
students  who  work  rapidly  and  efficiently  spend  their  left-over 

16  The  small  group  plan  is  carefully  discussed  by  W.  W.  Hatfield.  See  “A 
Versatile  Procedure,”  English  Journal,  XXXIII  (October,  1944),  428. 
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time  profitably,  not  in  “busy  work”  or  getting  into  mischief; 
both  the  slow  and  the  able  profit  from  the  work  in  coaching — 
the  slow  from  what  they  learn,  the  able  from  how  they  teach  ; 
the  contributions  of  the  individuals  and  the  groups  can  be  genu¬ 
ine  contributions,  worthy  additions  to  the  knowledge  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  class;  and  the  plan  is  versatile  enough  to  be 
effective  in  any  unit  of  literature. 

In  this  plan,  cooperative  learning  becomes  an  actuality.  Mrs. 
Helen  Rand  Miller  once  pointed  out,  in  another  connection, 
that  if  the  method  of  individual  recitations  is  followed  in  a  class 
of  thirty  students,  the  educational  result  is  1  T  1  -f-  1  repeated 
30  times  =  30,  but  that  in  cooperative  learning,  the  result  is 
30  X  30  =  900. 17  Cooperative  learning  of  the  kind  she  advo¬ 
cates  does  result  from  the  plan  just  described. 

The  constant  use  of  the  composite  plan  would  be  undesirable, 
but  you  may  wish  to  employ  it  occasionally  when  you  are  teach¬ 
ing  a  long  selection  or  an  extended  unit.  The  various  ap¬ 
proaches  discussed  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  and  in  Chapters  6 
and  7,  may  often  be  effectively  combined  in  the  composite  plan.18 

Approaching 

Arranging  the  Course  in  Literature. — When  the  teacher 
has  decided  that  his  class  is  to  study  certain  literary  selections 
during  the  semester,  he  must  still  decide  how  to  arrange  them 
and  how  to  approach  each  of  them. 

There  are  four  widely  used  principles  of  arrangement : 

1.  In  chronological  order 

2.  According  to  types  of  literature 

3.  In  units  based  on  central  themes 

4.  Around  students’  experience  (sometimes  overlaps  no.  3) 

In  addition,  teachers  occasionally  employ  various  combinations 
of  the  above  arrangements,  or  modifications  of  them.  Less  fre¬ 
quent  is  the  organization  of  a  coyrse  with  a  few  authors  or  a 
few  classics  as  centers  of  interest  or  points  of  departure.  The 

17  “The  World  in  the  Schoolroom,”  English  Journal,  XXXV  (December,  1946), 
540. 

is  A  unit  like  that  described  on  p.  84,  although  it  does  not  follow  this  par¬ 
ticular  plan,  also  provides  for  individual  differences. 
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“guided  free  reading”  mentioned  earlier  might  also  be  called 
a  method  of  arrangement.  Correlation  with  history  or  some 
other  subject  is  a  plan  followed  in  some  schools.  A  few  teachers, 
it  seems,  follow  no  plan  of  arrangement  but  merely  teach  what¬ 
ever  they  want  to  whenever  they  want  to. 

Each  method  of  arrangement  has  its  good  qualities  and  its 
drawbacks.  In  tabular  form,  the  major  pros  and  cons  would 
look  like  this : 

Arrangement  by  Chronology 


Pros 

1.  Chronology,  since  it  follows  the 
inexorable  calendar,  affords  the 
most  orderly  plan  of  procedure. 

2.  Students  learn  the  pattern  of 
development  of  literature. 

3.  Students  learn  some  of  the  re¬ 
lationships  between  literature 
and  history. 

4.  Students  do  not  stay  with  one 
type  long  enough  to  become 
bored  with  it. 


Cons 

1.  Learning  to  enjoy  literature  is 
much  more  important  than 
learning  who  wrote  what  when. 

2.  The  literature  that  students  usu¬ 
ally  find  least  interesting  is  pre¬ 
sented  first. 

3.  When  time  runs  short,  modern 
literature  is  likely  to  be  neg¬ 
lected. 

4.  Sometimes  the  chronological 
course  in  literature  degenerates 
into  a  course  in  literary  history. 


Arrangement  by  Types 


Pros 

1.  Students  learn  meaning  of  lyric, 
essay,  etc. 

2.  Comparison  of  work  of  different 
authors  who  used  the  same 
medium  is  facilitated. 

3.  Students  learn  how  writing  of 
each  type  has  changed. 

4.  Students  who  like  one  type  may 
be  stimulated  to  further  reading 
in  that  type. 

5.  It  is  easy  to  combine  this  ar¬ 
rangement  with  some  other. 


Cons 

1.  It  does  students  little  real  good 
to  be  able  to  identify  a  type  of 
literature. 

2.  Too  much  stress  is  put  upon  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  are  not  always 
clear-cut  (e.g.,  between  short 
story  and  essay,  or  novelette  and 
novel). 

3.  Students  acquire  no  idea  of  the 
whole  pattern  of  development  of 
literature. 

4.  If  much  time  is  devoted  to  a 
type  which  some  students  dis¬ 
like,  that  part  of  the  course  is  a 
desert  for  them. 

5.  The  selections  often  have  no 
continuity  or  similarity  other 
than  being  of  the  same  type. 
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Arrangement  by  Units  and  Themes 


Pros 

1.  The  reading  is  related  to  gen¬ 
eral  topics  (adventure,  science, 
etc.)  in  which  students  are  usu¬ 
ally  interested. 

2.  Selections  from  different  coun¬ 
tries  and  different  centuries  may 
be  introduced  in  the  same  unit. 

3.  Students  do  not  stay  with  one 
type  long  enough  to  become 
bored  with  it. 

4.  Students  may  readily  be  stim¬ 
ulated  to  do  additional  reading 
on  a  topic  that  they  enjoy. 

5.  Differences  in  authors’  points 
of  view  may  be  studied. 


Cons 

1.  Sometimes  selections  are  chosen 
not  because  of  their  quality  but 
because  they  pertain  to  the 
theme. 

2.  Students  acquire  no  idea  of  the 
whole  pattern  of  development  of 
literature. 

3.  Some  students  may  not  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  general  topic  of 
the  entire  unit. 

4.  Regular  use  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  becomes  tiresome. 


Arrangement  Around  Student  Experiences  19 


Pros 

1.  This  arrangement  emphasizes, 
not  the  literature,  but  the  ex¬ 
periences  that  students  can  ob¬ 
tain  with  and  through  literature. 

2.  Many  prominent,  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  contributed  to  the 
development  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment. 

3.  Students  are  urged  to  do  more 
independent  reading  than  in 
other  arrangements. 

4.  Individual  differences  create 
less  of  a  problem  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement  than  in  others. 


Cons 

1.  The  material  read  may  some¬ 
times  be  of  inferior  quality. 

2.  Only  unusually  competent 
teachers  generally  succeed  with 
this  arrangement. 

3.  Independent  work  is  difficult  to 
grade. 

4.  Students’  laziness  often  makes 
independent  work  slipshod. 

5.  Students  acquire  no  idea  of  the 
whole  pattern  of  development 
of  literature. 


The  fact  that  no  one  method  of  arrangement  emerges  as 
superior  to  all  the  others  should  cause  no  particular  surprise  or 
alarm.  It  has  previously  been  remarked  that  there  are  no  pana- 


19  Detailed  plans  for  this  arrangement  were  first  printed  in  a  National  Council 
publication,  An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English  (New  \ork,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  Inc.,  193S).  Illustrations  of  procedure  appeared  in  Conducting  Experiences  in 
English  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1939).  These  two  books,  espe¬ 
cially  the  first,  have  been  very  influential  in  English  teaching,  although  apparently 
no  two  teachers  interpret  the  books  or  apply  the  principles  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
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ceas  in  teaching.  If  someone  could  find  a  plan  of  arrangement 
that  has  no  weaknesses  .  .  .  but  that  is  only  utopian  dreaming. 
It  is  necessary  to  take  what  is  available,  improve  it  if  possible, 
but  use  it  effectively. 

Arrangement  by  themes  and  around  student  experiences  has 
been  found  most  satisfactory  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  grades^/  Fine  distinctions  among  types  usually  make  little 
impression  on  students  in  those  grades ;  likewise,  their  sense  of 
chronology  is  as  a  rule  insufficiently  developed  to  make  a  chrono¬ 
logical  organization  meaningful.  The  year  1880  to  most 
fourteen-year-olds  sounds  no  nearer  in  time  than  1680,  and  not 
much  nearer  than  1492.  But  the  seventh-to-tenth  graders  can 
profitably  study  a  number  of  selections  about  pets,  holidays, 
pioneers,  the  sea,  the  mountains,  Latin  America,  etc.  Or  they 
can  read,  with  enjoyment  and  benefit,  poems  that  emphasize 
rhythm,  varied  selections  that  add  to  their  experience  of  city 
or  country  life,  stories  that  give  them  vicarious  experiences,  etc. 

Arrangement  by  types  or  chronology  is  better  suited  to  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  although  even  in  these  years  long- 
continued  exposure  to  lyrics  or  essays  should  probably  be 
avoided.^  (Lyric  poetry  is  so  intense  that  few  persons  read 
much  of  it  at  one  sitting.  Lyrics  are  on  the  spice  shelf  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  none  of  us  would  make  a  meal  of  cloves. )  The  average 
sixteen-year-old,  according  to  some  psychologists,  has  reached 
or  passed  the  average  mental  age  of  the  whole  population.  If  he 
will  ever  be  able  to  learn  about  the  types  and  the  chronology  of 
literature,  and  if  these  things  are  worth  teaching,  then  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  seventeen  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  time  to 
present  them. 

There  are  various  ways  of  attaining  a  little  variety  in  ar¬ 
rangement.  Among  possible  variations  of  the  above  procedures 
are  these : 

Use  the  chronological  order,  but  begin  with  modern  literature. 
After  a  while,  raise  the  question,  “How  did  our  literature  get 
to  be  this  way  ?”  Then  go  back  to  early  literature  and  work 
forward,  keeping  the  question  uppermost  and  drawing  many 
comparisons  between  past  and  present  writings. 
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Within  the  chronological  order,  have  several  units  based  on 
types  or  experiences.  E.g.,  war  in  Elizabethan  literature, 
the  eighteenth-century  essay  in  England,  love  of  home  in 
modern  literature. 


Teach  a  classic  and  then  a  similar  modern  work,  or  vice  versa. 
E.g.,  Treasure  Island  and  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty.20 

In  the  type  organization,  use  several  illustrations  of  one  type  to 
develop  the  same  theme. 

Approaching  a  Selection.21 — Now  let  us  assume  that  you 
have  decided  upon  the  content  and  arrangement  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  you  are  to  teach.  How  should  you  approach  each  selection 
or  series  of  selections?  What  will  you  emphasize  when  you 
assign  the  material  to  the  class  ? 

In  Chapter  2  six  possible  approaches  to  a  piece  of  literature 
were  mentioned  1 )  historical,  (2)  sociopsychological,  (3) 
emotive,  (4)  didactic,  (5)  paraphrastic,  (6)  analytical.  Each 
has  its  strong  points  and  its  weaknesses. 

1.  The  historical  approach  emphasizes  the  biography  of  the 
writer  and  the  literary  and  historical  events  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived./ Overemphasis  upon  this  method  often  makes  litera¬ 
ture  appear  secondary  to  the  history  and  biography,  but  its  skil¬ 
ful  use  Zielps  the  student  to  see  literature  as  a  changing, 
developing  art/  Perhaps  more  important,  it  helps  him  to  place 
himself  in  the  calendar  of  man’s  development. 

fz.  The  purposes  of  the  sociopsychological  approach  are  three¬ 
fold.  The  teacher  attempts  to  help  students  increase  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  people,  add  to  their  understanding  of  the  age  in  which 
the  literature  was  written,  and  apply  this  knowledge  and  under- 


sociopsychological  approach 


standing  to  current 


of  necessity  overlaps  the  historical,  but  differs  in  that  flesh  is 
restored  to  the  bones  exhumed  by  the  archeologist  (although  a 


20  For  additional  suggestions  of  paired  works,  see:  Earl  J.  Dias,  “Shakespeare 
or  Hemingway — or  Both,”  English  Journal,  XXXIV  (May,  1945),  27. 

21  The  following  pages  are  derived  in  large  part  from  the  author’s  article,  “The 
Multiple  Approach  in  Teaching  Literature,”  English  Journal,  XXXVII  (April, 
1948),  188. 
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capable  history  teacher,  it  must  be  added,  never  presents  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  skeletons)  ;  it  differs  also  in  that  an  attempt  is  made  to 
compare  the  flesh  and  nerves  of  the  there  and  then  with  the 
flesh  and  nerves  of  the  here  and  now.  The  chief  weakness  of 
the  sociopsychological  approach  is  that  it  may  lead  to  neglect 
of  some  of  the  qualities  which  we  call  “literary.”  Its  compen¬ 
sating  virtue  is  that  it  demonstrates  that  people  were  people 
even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  people  are  still  people ; 
it  helps  to  define  people. 

-h  .  The  emotive  approach  has  two  subdivisions/perhaps  not 
equally  praiseworthy.  The  teacher  may  say  in  effect  about  each 
literary  work,  “Isn’t  this  pretty?  .  .  .  See  how  many  pretty 
things  the  author  has  named,  and  how  attractively  he  has  pic¬ 
tured  them.  .  .  .  Isn’t  that  a  beautiful  simile  ?  .  .  .  How  many 
beautiful  similes  can  you  find?”  Or  he  may  say  in  effect,  “Lit¬ 
erature  is  fun.  It  is  written  to  be  enjoyed.  Let’s  have  some 
fun  with  this  play.”  The  weakness  of  the  isn’t-it-pretty  variety 
of  teaching  is  that  it  may  degenerate  into  mere  gushing ;  the  de¬ 
fect  of  the  this-is-fun  variety  is  that,  if  overused,  it  may  neglect 
the  mental  growth  that  is  essential  in  education.  But  the  virtue 
of  either  emotive  approach  is  that,  skilfully  employed,  it  can 
awaken  doubters  to  a  realization  that  beauty  and  pleasure  may 
originate  outside  Hollywood. 

4.  The  didactic  approach,  if  carried  too  far,  involves  a  re¬ 
lentless  hunt  for  “morals.”  “Tennyson’s  poem  teaches  us  that 
we  can  learn  great  truths  even  from  humble  little  things  like 
flowers,  doesn’t  it,  Wilhelmina?”  “No,  John,  I  think  that  the 
moral  of  the  ‘Ancient  Mariner’  is  much  broader  than  that  we 
should  not  kill  albatrosses.”  (But  in  favor  of  the  didactic  ap¬ 
proach,  if  it  is  not  carried  to  ridiculous  extremes,  is  the  fact 
that  most  students  enjoy  finding  a  significant  idea,  a  memorable 
thought-capsule,  even  though  they  dislike  preachiness.  The  di¬ 
dactic  approach  actually  involves  studying  the  author’s  purpose 
and  his  observations  upon  life.  These  observations  may  or  may 
not  be  ethical  principles  or  “morals.”  The  search  for  the  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose,  together  with  subsequent  discussion  of  it,  leads 
to  improved  reading  ability  and  to  a  thoughtful  attitude  toward 
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what  is  read ;  noting  the  author’s  apparent  beliefs  may  some¬ 
times  provide  assistance  in  the  student’s  formulation  of  his  own 
philosophy  of  life./ 

5.  /in  the  paraphrastic  approach,  teacher  and  class  repeat  in 
their  own  words  what  the  author  has  said,  the  intention  being 
to  uncover  the  exact  meaning  lurking  behind  each  of  the  au- 
thor’s  sentences,  paragraphs,  or  stanzas.  /The  usual  objection 
to  paraphrasing  is  that  it  involves  stating  only  the  approximate 
meaning,  since  “saying  the  same  thing  in  different  words”  is 
very  seldom  saying  actually  the  same  thing.  Paraphrasing  is 
valuable,  however,  in  the  interpretation  of  abstruse  literature ; 
even  though  the  connotations  of  some  of  the  author’s  words  will 
elude  the  paraphraser,  he  and  his  classmates  may  come  near 
enough  to  the  meaning  to  make  the  effort  worth-while. 

j  6.  The  last  approach  may  be  called  the  analytical,  although 
this  term  is  too  restricted.22  The  analytical  approach  involves 
examining  the  ideas,  the  imagery,  the  mechanics,  and  the  tone 
of  a  piece  of  writing  in  .order  to  discover  what  each  contributes 
to  the  total  impression ./  The  constant  aim  is  to  help  the  student 
to  see  the  selection  as  a  whole,  by  assisting  him  to  see  the 
function  of  each  part.  Just  as  a  shop  teacher  discusses  a  carbu¬ 
retor  in  terms  of  its  function  in  making  an  automobile  run,  a 
literature  teacher  may  use  the  analytical  approach  to  show,  for 
example,  that  the  repeated  references  to  “sleep”  in  Macbeth 
serve  purposes  of  characterization  and  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  theme.  In  other  words,  the  goal  of  the  analytical  ap¬ 
proach  is  synthesis  through  analysis.  The  weakness  of  the 
approach  is  that  in  distorted  form  it  becomes  what  students  call 
“picking  to  pieces.” /its  value  is  that,  through  its  use,  students 
can  discover  that  true  literature  does  not  just  happen,  but  re¬ 
sults  from  careful  planning,  selection  and  rejection  of  details, 
and  painstaking  workmanship.  An  even  greater  value  is  that 
if  the  teacher  uses  the  analytical  approach  competently,  the  stu- 


22  For  the  teacher’s  use,  excellent  illustrations  of  the  analytical  method  are  to 
be  found  in  Cleanth  Brooks’s  The  Well  Wrought  Urn  (New  York,  Reynal  &  Hitch¬ 
cock,  1947).  Brooks  “analyzes”  Pope’s  “Rape  of  the  Lock,”  Gray’s  “Elegy,”  Keats’s 
“Grecian  Urn,”  and  other  poems  often  taught  in  high  school.  The  method  can  also 
be  applied  to  short  prose  selections. 
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dents  improve  in  their  reading  ability  bw  learning  to  distinguish 
tree  from  grove  in  whatever  they  read / 

These  six  approaches  may  not  seem,  on  the  surface,  to  be 
all-inclusive,  but  a  little  pondering  will  show  either  that  other 
so-called  approaches  are  subdivisions  of  these  six  or  that  they 
are  not  truly  approaches  at  all.  The  use  of  audio-visual  aids, 
for  example,  does  not  constitute  an  approach,  for  such  aids  are 
tools  or  vehicles  that  may  be  used  in  any  of  the  six  basic  ap¬ 
proaches.  The  same  comment  applies  to  games  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  devices  used  by  many  teachers ;  they  are  actually  vehicles. 
The  term  “literary  experience/’  as  used  in  the  Experience  Cur¬ 
riculum,  designates  not  an  approach  but  a  goal  toward  which 
any  of  the  six  approaches  may  lead. 

/The  constant  use  of  any  one  of  the  six  approaches  is  objec¬ 
tionable  on  at  least  two  counts :  loss  of  interest,  and  failure  to 
show  the  versatile  attractiveness  of  literature./  Obviously,  day- 
after-day  repetition  may  lead  to  boredom  for  both  students  and 
teacher.  If  students  are  given  the  impression  that  authors  write 
only  that  their  works  may  be  analyzed,  or  if  they  are  led  to 
believe  that  knowing  literature  means  merely  knowing  literary 
history,  they  are  likely  to  say,  “Literature!  Nobody  cares  about 
that  stuff  except  English  teachers,  and  they  wouldn’t  either  if 
they  didn’t  get  paid  for  it!’’  Not  one  approach,  but  a  multiple 
approach,  is  best  in  the  teaching  of  literature. 

Since  literature  is  many-sided,  any  one  approach  will  reveal 
only  a  few  of  its  attractions.  A  poem,  an  essay,  or  a  novel  is  a 
castle,  located  deep  in  a  forest.  One  person,  the  historian,  ex¬ 
plores  its  surroundings  and  says,  “Now  I  know  all  about  this 
castle.’’  The  sociopsychologist  collars  a  couple  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  castle,  puts  them  behind  glass,  and  says,  “If  we 
observe  how  these  inhabitants  act,  we  shall  know  not  only  about 
this  castle  called  Literature  but  also  about  Living.’’  The  emoter 
stands  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  looks  at  the  castle,  and  says, 
“Isn’t  it  just  darling  and  aren’t  we  having  fun  !’’  The  moralizer 
looks  up  at  one  of  the  spires  and  says,  “Atop  that  shining  spire 
is  a  gem  of  wisdom  for  all  of  us.  Let  us  ascend  and  grasp  it.” 
The  paraphraser  walks  slowly  around  the  castle,  pausing  to 
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examine  the  surface  of  each  stone  with  a  magnifying  glass. 
Upon  completing  the  circuit,  he  says,  “After  careful  inspection, 
I  conclude  that  the  intention  of  the  builder  of  this  castle  was  so 
and  so.”  The  analyzer  studies  the  architecture,  noting  what 
each  wall,  each  buttress,  each  arch  contributes  to  the  building; 
then  he  says,  “Now  I  know  all  about  the  castle  that  is  worth 
knowing.”  But  like  Saxe’s  six  blind  men,  each  “prates  about 
an  Elephant  not  one  of  them  has  seen.”  Each  has  acquired  part 
of  the  truth  about  the  castle,  but  a  merging  of  all  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  would  give  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  whole 
castle. 

If,  then,  no  single  approach  is  to  be  used,  what  should  the 
teacher  do?  Should  every  literary  selection  be  historified,  so¬ 
cialized,  glorified,  moralized,  paraphrased,  and  analyzed?  Ob¬ 
viously  not.  The  hourglass  would  run  dry,  human  patience 
would  not  endure,  and  possibly  the  selection  would  become  thin 
and  frazzled.  But  sometimes  two  or  three  different  approaches 
may  be  used  with  the  same  work  or  within  the  same  hour.  And 
all  six  approaches  may  be  used  at  different  times  with  different 
selections.  Within  a  unit,  probably  only  two  or  three  approaches 
would  be  used,  but  with  a  new  unit,  the  approaches  might  well 
be  changed. 

The  choice  of  approach  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  the 
objectives  of  the  study,  the  characteristics  of  the  literature,  and 
the  knowledge,  ability,  and  interests  of  the  class. 

For  example,  a  junior  class  is  to  read  some  of  Whitman’s 
poems,  including  “I  Hear  America  Singing,”  “When  I  Heard 
the  Learn ’d  Astronomer,”  and  three  or  four  of  the  war  poems. 
The  teacher’s  immediate  objectives  are  to  interest  the  students 
in  poems  with  no  rhyme  and  little  rhythm,  and  to  help  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  realize  that  Whitman’s  poetry  is  still  alive  and  vigorous 
fourscore  years  after  it  was  written.  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  class  are  also  enrolled  in  American  history,  in  which  they 
have  been  studying  the  Civil  War.  The  class  is  slightly  above 
average  in  ability. 

Any  one  or  any  combination  of  the  six  approaches  could  be 
used  in  these  circumstances,  but  some  would  seem  more  desirable 
than  others.  The  poetry  is  not  so  difficult  as  to  justify  the  para- 
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phrastic  approach,  and  only  a  confirmed  emoter  or  moralizer 
would  be  likely  to  insist  that  either  the  emotive  or  the  didactic 
approach  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  study  of  Whitman.  The 
historical  might  be  employed  to  a  slight  extent,  in  order  to  relate 
Whitman  to  American  history,  and  also,  through  a  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  to  show  that  Whitman  knew  what  he  was 
writing  about.  But  the  sociopsychological  and  the  analytical 
approaches  would  be  best. 

Using  the  sociopsychological  approach  to  (for  example)  “I 
Hear  America  Singing,”  the  teacher  and  the  students  could 
compare  the  occupations  of  Whitman’s  time  with  those  of  today, 
and  could  discuss  the  role  that  singing  played — and  still  plays — 
in  people’s  lives.  World  War  II  is  still  fresh  enough  in  stu¬ 
dents’  minds  for  them  to  realize  that  “Come  Up  from  the  Fields, 
Father”  is  an  extremely  human  and  even  timely  poem.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  better  way  to  show  that  a  poem  is  alive  than 
to  show  that  it  lives.  The  analytical  approach  will  help  the 
students  to  see  that  poetry  may  be  poetry  even  though  it  does 
not  rhyme  and  does  not  possess  a  da-dum  da-dum  da-dum 
rhythm.  The  slow-moving,  burdensome  opening  lines  of  the 
“Learn’d  Astronomer”  give  way  to  shorter,  more  direct  lines 
as  the  narrator  leaves  the  lecture  room ;  the  long  lines  are  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  Ciceronian  periods  of  the  lecturer,  and  the 
short  lines  equally  appropriate  for  the  almost  wordless  thoughts 
of  the  stargazer.  Whitman’s  words,  such  as  “gliding”  and 
“mystical  moist  night  air,”  may  be  shown  to  be  exactly  the 
ones  essential  to  his  purpose.  The  contrast  between  the  lecture 
“with  much  applause”  and  the  “perfect  silence”  in  which  the 
narrator  looks  at  the  stars  ties  the  poem  together.  The  analyti¬ 
cal  approach — that  is,  synthesis  through  analysis — will  show  the 
students  the  whole  poem,  will  show  them  that  it  is  a  poem. 

A  different  set  of  circumstances  warrants  a  different  ap¬ 
proach.  The  teacher  of  an  eighth  grade  class  reading  its  first 
play  probably  uses  the  emotive  this-is-fun  approach.  Mark¬ 
ham’s  “Man  with  the  Hoe”  usually  demands  the  sociopsycho¬ 
logical  approach.  Bacon’s  essays  are  clarified  by  paraphrasing. 
During  the  Christmas  season,  a  class  profitably  and  enjoyably 
expands  the  “moral”  of  O.  Henry’s  “Gift  of  the  Magi.”  The 
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careful  construction  of  Galsworthy’s  “Quality”  and  of  dozens  of 
other  selections  justifies  frequent  use  of  the  analytical  approach. 
In  Latin-American  literature,  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  basic  similarities  between  Latin  Americans  and  other  Ameri¬ 
cans,  he  uses  and  reuses  the  sociopsychological  approach.  Since 
Wordsworth’s  life  colored  everything  he  wrote,  the  historical 
approach  to  his  poetry  is  a  promising  one.  These  are  only  ex¬ 
amples  and  do  not  take  into  consideration  specific  classes  or 
specific  objectives  as  the  teacher  must  do  when  deciding  which 
approach  or  approaches  to  use  with  a  given  piece  of  writing. 

The  Need  for  Variety  in  Teaching  Literature. — Recently 
a  high  school  junior  said,  “I  like  English  this  year.  Got  a  good 
teacher.  She  makes  it  interesting,  doesn’t  kill  it  off  the  way 
some  of  ’em  do.” 

“How  does  she  make  it  interesting?”  he  was  asked. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  never  thought  about  how  she  does  it. 
I  imagine  it’s  variety,  though.  We  do  lots  of  different  things 
in  class  and  read  lots  of  different  kinds  of  things.  Other  years 
we  just  repeated  the  same  kind  of  thing  over  and  over — for 
instance,  last  year,  when  we  had  to  pick  all  the  literature  to 
pieces.  It  got  awful  dry,  like — well,  like  just  practicing  shooting 
free  throws  in  basketball  would  be.  I  like  basketball,  and  I 
know  that  free  throws  are  important,  but  if  there  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  to  basketball  except  standing  in  the  same  spot  and  doing 
the  same  thing  over  and  over,  I’d  quit.” 

THE  IDEA  BOX 

A  Teacher  Says 

Literature  can  extend  experience  geographically,  historically,  socially, 
intellectually,  and  morally.  Harold  Anderson,  “The  Function  of  English 
Instruction  in  Education  for  Democracy”  ( English  Journal,  XXXV, 
February,  1947,  69). 

“Developing  Personality  Through  Literature” 

Sarah  I.  Roody’s  article  of  this  title  ( English  Journal,  XXXVI,  June, 
1947,  299)  names  what  she  regards  as  the  fundamental  human  motives 
and  discusses  how  literature  illustrating  these  may  be  used  in  class.  Be 
sure  to  read  this. 
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Human  Problems  in  Nonfiction 

For  a  senior  class  in  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  the  librarian  prepares  a 
bibliography  of  magazine  articles  and  other  nonfiction  dealing  with  se¬ 
lected  human  problems.  Students  read  these  and  take  notes.  Those  who 
have  read  the  same  article  hold  a  round-table  discussion  of  it.  (Nell 
Doherty,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.) 

Human  Problems  in  Plays,  Fiction,  and  Poetry 

Plays  such  as  Hamlet  or  Macbeth  may  be  used  for  study  of  how 
human  beings  solve — or  fail  to  solve — their  problems.  Fiction  and  poetry 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  way.  (Nell  Doherty,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.) 

Building  an  Interest  in  Books 

Encourage  students  to  start  their  personal  libraries  now.  In  a  P.-T.A. 
talk,  you  might  suggest  that  parents  buy  books  as  presents,  and  give 
specific  criteria  for  selecting  them.  Let  parents  know  that  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  advice  concerning  books  suitable  for  Johnny  or  Susie. 

If  you  are  a  teacher-librarian,  let  students  help  to  select  new  books 
for  the  library.  They  can  write  for  publishers’  catalogs,  read  adver¬ 
tisements  and  reviews,  and  discuss  the  most  suitable  books  to  be  bought 
with  limited  funds. 

For  Variety  in  Teaching  Fiction 

If  a  story  is  told  in  first  person,  discuss  how  it  would  have  differed 
if  another  character  had  been  telling  it. 

Try  a  “Mr.  Anthony”  program,  in  which  two  students,  representing 
fictional  characters  who  are  in  conflict  in  a  book,  present  their  stories 
to  an  arbiter. 

I  Book  Week 

Use  Book  Week  (instituted  in  1919)  as  an  occasion  for  furthering 
interest  in  books.  A  Book  Fair,  art,  exhibits  on  a  particular  theme,  talks, 
contests,  and  community  participation  may  be  included.  Cooperate  with 
your  librarian  and  principal  on  the  project./ 

I  Thinking  About  Types  of  Literature 

Write  down  several  ideas  suitable  for  literary  treatment,  and  let  the 
class  discuss  which  type  of  literature  would  be  best  suited  for  presentation 
of  each  idea./ 

Literature  from  Foreign  Lands 

For  useful  bibliographies,  see  these  English  Journal  articles  by  Harry 
Domincovich:  “Latin- American”  (XXXI,  October,  1942,  590  and 
XXXII,  April,  1943,  216)  ;  “Russian”  (XXXI,  December,  1942,  699)  ; 
“Chinese”  (XXXII,  January,  1943,  19).  See  also  Murray  Goldberg, 
“Design  for  Reading :  Six  Bibliographies  for  Intercultural  Understand¬ 
ing”  ( English  Journal,  XXXIV,  November,  1945,  493). 
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For  Extensive  Book  Lists 


Purchase  from  the  N.C.T.E.  the  inexpensive  pamphlets  “Your  Read¬ 
ing”  and  “Books  for  You.”  They  contain  annotated  lists  of  hundreds  of 
books  suitable  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Introducing  a  Book 

A  class  that  has  studied  a  novel  or  a  play  may  prepare  a  short  pro¬ 
gram  to  introduce  the  book  interestingly  to  next  year’s  class./ 


/m  OTIVATION 

“Kodak  pictures  of  writers  whom  I  have  met  have  been  a  help 
arousing  interest.”  ^(Elizabeth  B.  Barton,  Clanton,  Ala.) 


in 


Contract  Plan 


For  a  fairly  specific  discussion  of  the  contract  plan,  see  “Differenti¬ 
ating  Instruction  in  a  Small  High  School,”  by  Mary  C.  Turpie  ( English 
Journal,  XXIX,  December,  1940,  839). 


/  Book 


Jackets 


Margaret  Berry,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Kent,  Ohio,  saves  book 
jackets  and  lets  her  eighth  and  ninth  graders  examine  them  and  jot 
down  appealing  titles.  Then  when  they  go  to  the  library  they  know 
what  they  want,  and  feel  less  lost  than  do  many  junior  high  students./ 

/  ‘ 

/Illustrations 


Mrs.  Anna  Haig,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  recommends  that  artistically 
inclined  students  be  permitted  to  illustrate  literature  with  cartoons,  im¬ 
pressions  with  line  and  color  or  with  symbols,  original  drawings,  plans 
of  houses  or  castles  or  settings  for  particular  scenes,  maps  of  sixteenth- 
or  eighteenth-century  London  or  Per  Hansa’s  trek  west,  costumes  of  all 
the  characters  in  one  scene.^/ 

“The  English  Field  Day” 

Richard  Corbin’s  article  of  this  title  ( English  Journal,  XXX,  May, 
1941,  391)  tells  of  a  “field  day”  to  which  students- from  many  schools 
were  invited  to  participate  in  a  drama  tournament,  spelling  bee,  debates, 
choral  reading,  grammar  bee,  radio  round  table,  armchair  reading  of 
verse,  ballad  singing,  etc. 


Literary  Maps 

Let  students  make  their  own.  In  American  literature,  a  literary  map 
of  their  own  state  or  region  is  stimulating. 


Improving  Citizenship 

In  Cheraw,  S.  C.,  High  School,  a  “politeness  score  card”  is  kept  for 
each  student  over  a  period  of  time. 
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Use  examples  from  stories.  E.g.,  was  Silas  Marner  always  a  good 
citizen  ? 

“I  start  from  the  premise  that  we  all  work  for  the  betterment  of  our 
personal  selves.  Then  I  try  to  show  students  that  their  personal  selves 
are  bettered  when  other  people  are  bettered.  I  utilize  Tennyson’s  ‘Flower 
in  the  Crannied  Wall’  to  show  that  all  things  are  interrelated.  This  is 
a  new  idea  for  most  of  them.  It  causes  violent  discussion  and  disagree¬ 
ment.  When  they  finally  realize  clearly  that  their  every  action  influences 
society  in  some  way,  some  of  them,  at  least,  tend  to  adjust  their  conduct 
accordingly.”  (Robert  L.  Stevens,  Albion,  Ill.) 

“The  study  of  world  literature  developed  a  sense  of  ‘one-worldness’ 
in  my  students.”  (Mary  Hart  Finley,  Madisonville,  Ky.) 

Devices  for  Reviewing 

Try  a  “Stump  the  Experts”  contest,  with  students  asking  questions  of 
class  “experts”  who  volunteer.  For  details,  see  “For  Variety,”  by  Hed- 
wig  Bretz  ( English  Journal,  XXXVI,  March,  1947,  154). 

Let  students  make  up  questions  involving  recognition  of  stories  they 
have  read.  E.g.,  in  what  story  are  combs,  a  watch  chain,  and  a  woman’s 
beautiful  hair  significant? 

In  junior  high,  try  a  variation  of  “Take  It  or  Leave  It,”  with  play 
money. 

Original  plays  may  be  used  to  review  and  clinch  the  subject  matter 
of  a  unit.  E.g.,  “Olympic  Nightmare”  tells  what  happened  when  a  boy 
scorned  the  Greek  gods  and  goddesses.  Rose  Datnoff,  “Experience  with 
Dramatization  in  the  Classroom”  ( Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education, 
XVIII,  January-February,  1941,  153). 

^Original  Quotations  Test 

“Each  student  writes  down  thirty  (or  fewer)  significant  passages  or 
phrases  or  descriptive  bits  of  satire  or  imagery  or  humor  from  several 
writers.  The  class  exchange  papers  and  identify  the  writer  and  the 
work.”  (Mrs.  Anna  Haig,  Bronxville,  N.  Y ,)j 

When  You  Give  an  Examination 

Try  asking  some  questions  that  probe  for  facts,  some  that  require 
interpretation,  some  that  necessitate  relating  a  selection  to  other  liter¬ 
ature  or  to  life. 

For  variety,  give  occasionally  a  short  open-book  test. 

Help  your  students  to  learn  to  organize  their  answers. 

On  some  occasions,  let  each  student  make  out  a  set  of  final  examina¬ 
tion  questions  that  he  thinks  would  be  fair.  Choose  the  questions  from 
those  submitted. 

Before  a  short  surprise  test,  allow  two  or  three  minutes  for  reviewing 
notes.  This  procedure  encourages  careful,  methodical  note-taking. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

According  to  Dr.  Dora  V.  Smith,  the  significant  question  is  not 
“What  literature  should  be  read  in  common  by  all  pupils  at  a 
given  level?”  but  rather  “What  experiences  should  all  young 
people  have  in  common  through  contact  with  literature?”  Pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  the  difference  in  point  of  view  represented  in 
these  two  questions  ?  If  the  second  question  is  regarded  as  one 
that  must  be  answered,  what  are  the  implications  for  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  English  ? 

2.  On  what  bases  do  you  choose  a  book  for  your  own  reading  ? 

3.  Should  a  teacher  ever  admit  that  he  does  not  like  the  writing 
of  a  certain  author  ? 

4.  Examine  several  modern  textbooks  of  literature  and  try  to 
decide  whether  the  criteria  of  interest,  readiness,  and  worth¬ 
whileness  have  been  considered  by  the  editors  in  choosing  the 
selections. 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  better  for  students  to  read  “just  any¬ 
thing”  than  to  read  nothing  at  all  ? 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  students  in  a  literature  class  should  be  seg¬ 
regated  according  to  ability  ? 

7.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  contemporary  literature 
has  often  been  in  disrepute  for  classroom  study  ? 

8.  Tell  why  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement  by  Joseph 
Blumenthal  quoted  on  p.  110. 

9.  How  would  you  yourself  draw  the  line  between  “mere  reading” 
^  and  “literature”  ? 

10.  When  you  plan  to  have  your  students  read  a  more  mature, 
more  difficult  selection  than  they  have  previously  studied,  what 
motivation  will  you  use? 

11.  Of  the  principles  of  arrangement,  which  seem  to  you  to  be  best 
for  junior  high  schools?  for  senior  high  schools? 

12.  Douglas  Bush  ( Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  Spring,  1946)  says 
that  three  chief  types  of  study  and  criticism  of  literature  exist : 
“scientific”  scholarship,  philosophical  study,  and  study  of  the 
work  of  art  itself.  The  proponents  of  each  type  are  often  hos¬ 
tile  toward  those  who  favor  the  other  types.  How  do  you 
explain  this  hostility  ?  Can  it  be  justified  ?  Is  it  desirable  ? 

13.  How  can  a  teacher  eliminate  this  dichotomy  of  which  Louise 
Rosenblatt  speaks?  “Undoubtedly  what  happens  in  many  Eng¬ 
lish  classes  today  is  that  the  student  functions  on  two  separate 
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and  distinct  planes.  On  one  plane  he  memorizes  the  ideas 
about  literature  which  his  teacher  or  the  literary  critic  presents 
to  him  as  being  the  traditional  ones  accepted  by  all  educated 
people.  On  the  other  plane,  he  reads  the  literature  and  has  his 
own  personal  reaction  to  it  which  he  may  never  express  or  even 
necessarily  pay  much  attention  to  himself.” 

14.  Of  the  six  approaches  discussed  in  this  chapter,  which  do  you 
believe  you  would  want  to  employ  most  frequently  ? 

^15.  Is  this  statement  an  oversimplification?  “In  teaching  a  literary 
selection,  the  teacher  needs  to  accomplish  only  two  things : 
make  sure  that  students  understand,  and  make  them  think 
about  what  they  have  read.” 

7 16.  Do  you  believe  that  the  lecture  method  of  teaching  should  ever 
be  used  in  high  school  classes  ?  If  so,  for  what  purposes  ?  How 
frequently?  In  what  approaches  might  it  sometimes  be  em¬ 
ployed  ? 


Chapter  6 

USING  THE  APPROACHES:  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 


The  Appeal  of  Fiction. — The  Bible  is  the  perennial  best 
seller.  But  except  for  the  Bible,  month  in  and  month  out  with 
few  exceptions,  fiction  books  top  the  best-seller  lists.  Publishers 
of  the  quarter  books  print  several  times  as  much  fiction  as  non¬ 
fiction.  In  pulp,  slick,  and  quality  magazines,  long  or  short 
fiction  is  a  prominent  feature.  Sunday  supplements  and  even 
daily  papers  print  short  stories  or  serials.  Besides  the  fiction 
that  reaches  a  large  public,  scores  of  stories  appear  in  the  “little” 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  of  small  circulation;  many 
novels  are  printed  which  sell  only  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  copies  and  then  find  their  way  to  the  fifteen-cent  table  of  a 
shabby  bookstore.  If  one  could  count  the  number  of  times 
during  a  year  that  Americans  sit  or  lie  down  to  read  fiction,  the 
figure  would  probably  sound  like  the  distance  to  a  star. 

The  reason  for  this  popularity  is  that  fiction  supplies  two  \  / 
needs :  the  need  for  entertainment  and  escape,  and  the  craving  V* 
for  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  life.  - — * 

It  might  be  argued  that  entertainment  and  escape  are  distinct 
from  one  another,  but  for  practical  purposes  they  are  closely 
related.  We  seek  entertainment  because  we  want  to  escape  for 
a  while  from  humdrum  as  time  creeps  or  rattles  along.  All  of 
us  are  vaguely  conscious  that  “the  world  is  too  much  with  us,” 
and  although  we  ..ay  have  no  desire  to  see  Proteus  or  “hear 
old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn,”  we  do  sometimes  want 
experiences  other  than  the  pecking  of  typewriters,  the  clang  of 
cash  registers,  the  talk  of  war,  the  endless  cliches,  the  repetitious¬ 
ness  of  faces,  the  blatancy  of  traffic,  the  ceaseless  scrambling  of 
the  people  about  us.  We  find  entertainment  in  a  book  because 
it  takes  us  from  our  own  cares  and  relieves  the  tedium  of  our 
days ;  it  permits  us  to  dream  that  we  are  in  the  greener  pasture 
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beyond  the  fence,  lets  us  skip  effortlessly  across  the  miles  or 
across  the  centuries,  allows  us  to  experience  danger  without 
hardship,  and  makes  pleasure  more  potent  and  pain  less  real. 

The  immature  reader — whether  he  is  eight  or  eighty — gets 
little  besides  entertainment  and  escape  from  fiction.  But  the 
thoughtful,  mature  reader  finds  in  fiction  partial  answers  to  age- 
old  questions :  What  is  good  and  what  is  evil  ?  What  is  the 
good  life?  Why  are  people  human  and  inhuman?  Is  life  pur¬ 
poseless  ?  Are  people  merely  accidental  excrescences  on  a  planet 
that  is  but  an  atom  in  the  universe?  Is  there  a  creating,  con¬ 
trolling  Power?  If  so,  is  He  antagonistic,  indifferent,  or  be¬ 
nevolent?  Since  no  author  is  omniscient,  the  reader  knows 
that  he  will  never  find  complete  answers  to  his  metaphysical 
queries.  But  he  knows  also  that  from  a  clue  here  and  there  he 
can  piece  together  a  philosophy  of  life  which  will  serve  him,  or 
that  he  can  amend  his  existing  philosophy. 

Most  high  school  students  read  fiction  for  entertainment. 
The  teacher,  while  encouraging  reading  for  this  purpose,  tries 
also  to  show  the  possibly  deeper  values  that  fiction  possesses. 

The  Appeal  of  Drama. — Plays,  too,  afford  a  key  to  the 
meaning  of  life.  But  even  more  directly  than  fiction,  they  offer 
a  temporary  escape.  To  ourselves,  each  of  us  seems  a  rather 
drab  and  unexciting  person.  To  get  away  from  that  colorless 
self,  we  daydream  or  go  to  the  movies  or  read  or  play-act  (with 
or  without  the  aid  of  mirrors).  The  little  boy  shouting  “Bang! 
Bang !”  in  a  game  of  cops  and  robbers  is  not  necessarily  blood¬ 
thirsty  ;  he  is  only  escaping  the  dull  routine  of  cleaning  his  teeth, 
drinking  his  milk,  and  going  to  school.  The  little  girl  playing 
house  with  her  dolls  is  dramatizing  a  situation  in  which,  instead 
of  obeying,  she  can  demand  obedience;  she  is  projecting  herself 
into  another  ego  who  can  do  what  the  grown-up  ladies  of  her 
acquaintance  do — boss  the  children,  scold  her  husband,  chat 
with  the  neighbors,  wear  pretty  clothes,  take  care  of  the  house. 
William  Baxter,  in  Tarkington’s  Seventeen,  nobly  gives  up 
Lola  Pratt  to  George  Crooper,  and  then  imagines  himself  as 
the  modern  equivalent  of  the  self-sacrificing  Sydney  Carton; 
standing  with  one  foot  on  a  milk  pail  as  Carton  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  guillotine,  he  declaims,  “It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing 
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that  I  do,  than  I  have  ever  done.”  Escaping  through  some  form 
of  acting  perhaps  becomes  less  frequent  as  we  grow  older,  but 
adults  like  Walter  Mitty  in  James  Thurber’s  delightful  story 
are  probably  less  rare  than  most  of  us  would  guess.  Play-acting 
seems  well-nigh  universal. 

The  drama,  then,  carries  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  in  that  lies 
its  appeal.  But  the  drama,  unlike  fiction,  was  usually  written 
to  be  acted  and  seen,  not  read.  Studying  plays  in  school  is 
artificial  and  unnatural  unless  the  plays  are  acted  and  not  merely 
studied.  Nevertheless,  in  drama  as  in  any  other  type  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  use  of  several  approaches  can  make  the  selections 
meaningful  and  enjoyable. 

The  Historical  Approach. — In  Chapter  5  the  point  was 
made  that  a  multiple  approach  brings  the  best  results  in  the 
teaching  of  literature.  But  what  does  each  of  the  approaches 
offer  in  teaching  fiction  and  drama?  As  a  teacher,  you  will 
choose  the  approach  or  approaches  most  suitable  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  class,  the  literature,  and  your  objectives.  You  will  vary 
approaches  and  frequently  combine  them. 

The  historical  approach  has  greater  value  for  juniors  and 
seniors  than  for  younger  students,  although  driblets  of  literary 
history  and  background  may  well  be  offered  throughout  the 
high  school  years.  The  teacher’s  intentions  in  using  this  ap¬ 
proach  are  to  present  authors  as  human  beings  and  to  clarify 
time  relationships — to  show  that  people  for  many  years  have 
been  much  like  us,  and  to  give  the  students  some  understanding 
of  the  continuity  of  literature  and  the  relationship  between  his¬ 
tory  and  literature.  Adults  who  lack  such  understanding  are 
likely  to  carry  distorted  mental  pictures  like  those  of  a  character 
in  Dos  Passos’  Manhattan  Transfer :  “I  always  think  of  history 
as  lithographs  in  a  schoolbook,  generals  making  proclamations, 
little  tiny  figures  running  across  fields  with  their  arms  spread 
out,  facsimiles  of  signatures.” 

Traditionally,  the  historical  approach  has  meant  study  of  the 
history  of  American  and  English  literature.  At  its  worst,  this 
study  has  degenerated  into  the  memorization  of  names  and 
dates:  “In  what  year  did  Dickens  die?”  “Give  the  titles  and 
dates  of  three  novels  by  Thackeray.”  “What  happened  in 
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1881  ?”  At  its  best,  it  has  brought  a  recognition  that  each 
writer  is  an  outgrowth  of  his  age,  that  his  characteristics  were 
shaped  by  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  historical  approach 
disagrees  with  the  theme  of  such  a  book  as  Shakespeare  Apart , 
whose  author  declared  that  Shakespeare  was  apart  from,  differ¬ 
ent  from,  and  superior  to  everything  else  in  his  age ;  the  histori¬ 
cal  approach  says  that  Shakespeare  and  every  other  author  is 
not  apart  but  a  part. 

In  other  words,  the  historical  approach  should  relate  writers 
and  works  to  their  backgrounds.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions 
to  show  how  this  may  be  accomplished. 

1.  Clues  from  the  Literature  Itself.  Often  a  piece  of 
writing  affords  many  clues  concerning  the  author  and  his  time. 
Shakespeare,  Goldsmith,  Henry  Fielding,  Jane  Austen,  Dickens, 
and  Mark  Twain  come  readily  to  mind  as  illustrations,  but  such 
writers  as  Chekhov,  de  Maupassant,  Galsworthy,  Irving,  Poe, 
Harte,  Jewett,  and  O.  Henry  also  reveal  much  about  themselves 
and  their  ages.  Discussion  which  locates  in  literature  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  author  and  of  his  era  is  valuable. 

2.  Wide  Reading  Pertaining  to  the  Period.  One  story  or 
one  book  should  often  lead  to  more  reading  of  similar  material.  At¬ 
wood  Townsend  has  advocated  following  a  literary  trail,1  and  a 
Chicago  librarian  has  urged  students  to  ‘'follow  the  Romany  pat- 
teran”  from  one  book  to  another.2  How  one  book  may  enrich 
another  is  obvious :  Bret  Harte  and  Edward  Eggleston  throw  light 
on  Mark  Twain  and  his  America;  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
George  Eliot,  and  even  Thomas  Hardy  make  Dickens'  England 
even  more  real ;  the  writings  of  Defoe’s  contemporaries  bring 
eighteenth-century  England  alive.  Fiction  and  nonfiction  alike 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  student  just  introduced  to  Latin- 
American  literature  may  be  led  to  books  like  Gertrude  Diamant’s 
Days  of  Ofelia,  Anita  Brenner’s  Your  Mexican  Holiday,  Victor  W. 
von  Hagen’s  Riches  of  Central  America,  or  Edward  Tomlinson’s 
The  Other  Americans.  Books  such  as  Frederick  L.  Allen’s  Only 
Yesterday  and  Since  Yesterday  and  Mark  Sullivan’s  Our  Times 
interpret  the  years  of  the  twentieth  century  when  your  students’ 
parents  were  young. 

1  Good  Reading,  Penguin  Books,  1948,  p.  89. 

2  Virginia  Teitge,  “Follow  the  Romany  Patteran,”  English  Journal,  XXIX 
(March,  1940),  206. 
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Not  all  students  will  do  the  same  supplementary  reading,  of 
course,  but  you  should  use  every  opportunity  to  let  students  share 
with  the  class  the  additional  knowledge  they  have  gained  as 
individuals. 

3.  Biographies.  You  and  your  students  should  know  the  peri¬ 
odical  called  Current  Biography,  which  ought  to  be  available  in 
your  library.  So  ought  the  Kunitz  and  Haycraft  books  of  biog¬ 
raphy :  American  Authors  1600-1900,  British  Authors  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  and  Twentieth  Century  Authors.  Referring  to 
these  sources  should  become  an  established  practice  for  your  stu¬ 
dents. 

A  small  percentage  of  students  enjoy  reading  book-length  biog¬ 
raphies  of  favorite  authors.  They  like  such  volumes  as  Laura  Benet’s 
Young  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Babette  Deutsch’s  Walt  Whitman,  Louise 
Boas’  Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Joseph  Conrad’s  Personal 
Record,  Karl  Detzer’s  Carl  Sandburg,  Eulalie  Osgood’s  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  W.  W.  Williams’  The  Quiet  Lodger  of 
Irving  Place  (O.  Henry).  Encouraging  these  students  to  share 
their  findings  and  their  enthusiasms  often  leads  others  to  biogra¬ 
phies. 

4.  Visual  Aids.  Maps,  drawings,  pictures,  slides,  filmstrips, 
and  motion  pictures  have  considerable  value  in  the  historical  and 
other  approaches.  In  such  a  story  as  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  for 
example,  one  of  the  teacher’s  problems  is  to  recreate  for  the  students 
a  world  vastly  different  from  their  own.  At  least  a  partial  solution 
is  offered  by  the  movie  version,  which  familiarizes  the  students  with 
the  clothing,  modes  of  transportation,  etc.,  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.3 

5.  Reports  on  the  Period.  For  years  a  favorite  device  of 
teachers  has  been  to  ask  students  to  give  reports  on  the  backgrounds 
of  authors  and  selections.  Such  reports  are  most  worth-while  when 
the  topics  are  carefully  chosen  and  when  there  is  opportunity  for 
the  class  to  ask  questions  and  to  provide  supplementary  details. 
The  reports  need  not  be  limited  to  history,  geography,  and  famous 
names,  but  may  pertain  to  music,  art,  clothing,  medicine,  supersti¬ 
tions,  schools,  etc.  A  student  prepares  carefully  when  he  has  a 


3  An  excellent  list  of  movies  based  upon  famous  fiction,  together  with  rental 
sources  and  other  information,  is  available  in  Robert  E.  Schreiber’s  “Literary  Works 
for  the  Educational  Screen,”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (January,  1947),  29.  A 
supplement  is  in  the  February,  1948,  number. 
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topic  that  interests  him  and  when  he  knows  that  he  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  afterward  to  questioning  by  the  class. 

6.  Newspapers.  By  preparing  “newspapers”  relating  to  a  liter¬ 
ary  selection,  students  improve  both  their  ability  to  write  and  their 
understanding  of  literature.  High  school  classics  such  as  Ivanhoe, 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  Silas  Marner  are  especially  suitable  for 
journalistic  enterprises.  Dorothy  Dakin  tells  of  a  class  which  once 
“published”  The  Raveloe  Gazette,  a  newspaper  containing  news 
stories,  editorials,  sports  stories,  advertisements,  etc.  related  to 
Silas  Marner .4  In  such  an  activity,  students  find  it  necessary  to 
carry  themselves  back  mentally  to  an  earlier  day,  which  they  try  to 
recreate. 

7.  Radio  and  Television  Programs.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  presented  an  excellent  series  of 
dramatic  broadcasts,  entitled  “The  World’s  Great  Novels,”  and 
furnished  teaching  helps  to  those  who  requested  them.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  is  offering  a 
series,  “You  Are  There,”  dramatizing  famous  historical  events  by 
pretending  that  radio  reporters  were  present.  When  you  read  this, 
there  will  no  doubt  be  similar  radio  and  television  programs  which 
dramatize  the  fiction  and  the  reality  of  the  past.  Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  listen  to  such  broadcasts  and  to  talk  about  them 
in  class,  especially  when  the  programs  are  related  in  some  way  to 
literature  which  the  class  has  read  or  is  reading. 

In  addition,  students  enjoy  preparing  a  simulated  broadcast  of 
their  own.  An  interesting  method  of  presenting  a  historical  inci¬ 
dent  with  literary  overtones  is  to  parallel  the  C.B.S.  program  men¬ 
tioned  above  with  a  program  called  “ - H.S.  Was  There”  (using 

the  initials  of  your  high  school).  Scenes  like  that  of  the  tournament 
in  Ivanhoe  offer  fascinating  material  for  these  pseudobroadcasts. 

Some  schools  which  are  given  radio  time  by  a  local  station  pre¬ 
pare  programs  of  this  kind  for  actual  broadcasts.  Others  present 
the  programs  before  the  assembly  or  before  younger  classes. 

8.  Time  Charts.  Textbooks  often  include  time  charts  that 
show  the  chronological  relationship  between  history  and  literature, 
or  between  the  literatures  of  different  countries.  Unless  students 
have  these  charts  called  to  their  attention,  and  unless  they  are  asked 


4  Dorothy  Dakin,  Talks  to  Beginning  Teachers  of  English  (Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  1937),  pp.  287-88. 
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occasional  questions  that  can  be  answered  only  by  reference  to  the 
charts,  the  students  are  likely  to  ignore  them. 

A  few  teachers,  on  the  ground  that  people  learn  more  by  doing 
than  by  reading,  have  students  prepare  their  own  time  charts.  Some 
of  these  are  elaborate,  with  pictures  or  drawings  to  illustrate  the 
chief  events. 

9.  Correlation  and  Integration.  Most  far-reaching  of  the 
attempts  to  relate  writers  and  works  to  their  backgrounds  is  a 
course  in  which  literature  and  history  are  taught  together.  The 
theory  is  that  history  throws  light  on  the  literature  and  vice  versa. 
The  strengths  of  this  procedure  are  that  it  does  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  literature  is  inevitably  an  outgrowth  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  climate,  and  that  it  does  make  history  seem  real — not 
merely  “little  tiny  figures  running  across  fields  with  their  arms 
stretched  out.”  One  weakness  is  that  it  severely  limits  the  litera¬ 
ture  to  be  included ;  since  the  history  of  such  countries  as  India  or 
South  Africa  or  Poland  is  unlikely  to  be  covered,  the  literature  of 
those  countries  is  usually  completely  ignored.  A  second  weakness 
is  that  some  important  periods  of  history  produced  little  literature 
of  merit ;  in  America,  for  instance,  the  periods  of  exploration, 
colonization,  and  the  Revolutionary  War  are  of  great  significance 
historically,  but  not  much  genuine  literature,  except  for  several 
masterpieces  of  political  writing,  appeared  until  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  third  possible  weakness  is  that  the  integrated  course 
demands  a  teacher  whose  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  both  history 
and  literature  are  approximately  equal. 

The  Spciopsychological  Approach. — The  historical  ap¬ 
proach  to  literature  has  been  and  is  still  widely  employed,  but 
on  occasion  it  has  been  bitterly  opposed.  One  of  the  more 
temperate  opponents,  Louise  Rosenblatt,  has  stated : 5 

Literary  history  has  its  values.  ...  Yet  those  values  should  not  be 
permitted  to  obscure  the  fact  that  all  the  student’s  knowledge  about 
literary  history,  about  authors  and  periods  and  literary  types,  will  be  so 
much  useless  baggage  if  the  student  has  not  been  led  primarily  to  seek 
from  literature  a  vital  personal  experience. 

Miss  Rosenblatt  and  many  other  teachers  would  largely  dis¬ 
pense  with  literary  history,  and  would  substitute  for  it  an  ap- 

5  Louise  M.  Rosenblatt,  Literature  as  Exploration  (New  York,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1938),  p.  72. 
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proach  that  would  tend  to  develop  the  student  as  a  thinking, 
feeling  human  being : 

He  [the  student]  must  be  helped  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  capacities  for  a  happy  and  socially  useful  life.  He  must  be  given 
the  knowledge,  the  habits,  the  flexibility,  that  will  enable  him  to  meet 
unprecedented  and  unpredictable  problems.  He  needs  to  understand 
himself ;  he  needs  to  work  out  harmonious  relationships  with  other 
people.  Above  all,  he  must  achieve  some  philosophy,  some  inner  center 
from  which  to  view  in  perspective  the  shifting  society  about  him;  he 
will  influence  for  good  or  ill  its  future  development.6 

Thus  as  we  attempt  to  develop  the  student’s  appreciation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  literature,  we  must  be  concerned  with  furthering  a  parallel 
development  of  his  emotional  nature  and  his  understanding  of  life.7 

The  way  in  which  this  growth  is  to  be  accomplished  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  passage : 

Prolonged  contact  with  literature  may  result  in  increased  social  sensi¬ 
tivity.  Through  poems  and  stories  and  plays,  the  child  becomes  aware 
of  the  complex  personalities  of  other  people.  He  develops  a  stronger 
tendency  to  notice  the  reactions  of  others  to  his  own  behavior.  He  learns 
imaginatively  to  “put  himself  into  the  place  of  the  other  fellow.”  He 
becomes  better  able  to  foresee  the  possible  repercussions  of  his  own 
actions  in  the  life  of  the  others.  .  .  .  Through  literature  the  individual 
may  develop  the  habit  of  sensing  the  subtle  interactions  of  temperament 
upon  temperament;  he  may  come  to  understand  the  needs  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  others;  and  he  may  thus  make  more  successful  adjustments  in 
his  daily  relations  with  them.8 

This  approach  is  dubbed  sociopsychological  because,  as  was 
shown  in  Chapter  5,  it  involves  making  an  attempt  to  learn 
about  people  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  society.  The 
value  of  the  approach  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  quotations  from 
Miss  Rosenblatt. 

Methods  of  employing  it  are  numerous.  Even  without  any 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  students  inevitably 
learn  about  human  characteristics  when  they  read.  Shake- 


6  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  217-18. 
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speare’s  Julius  Caesar  illustrates  the  strength  of  emotions  and 
the  constancy  of  human  conflict ;  Goldsmith’s  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  shows  that  eighteenth-century  ideas  of  what  is  funny 
differed  little  from  our  own;  Poe’s  “Gold  Bug”  demonstrates 
human  ingenuity;  Garland’s  “Under  the  Lion’s  Paw”  exempli¬ 
fies  the  misuse  of  power;  Tarkington’s  Seventeen  paints  a 
kindly  humorous  picture  of  young  love;  Wilder’s  Our  Town 
shows  how  people  get  along  with  one  another  in  a  small  town ; 
Connelly’s  The  Green  Pastures  portrays  a  highly  humanized  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  so  on.  Whether  the  teacher  wills  it  or  not,  students 
learn  many  social  and  psychological  truths  from  the  mere  act 
of  reading. 

But  the  teacher  can  and  should  expedite  the  learning  of 
these  truths.  He  can  do  so  through  the  kind  of  assignments 
he  makes,  through  class  discussion  and  written  work,  and 
through  examination  questions. 

Any  assignment,  of  course,  should  be  carefully  planned  and 
carefully  made.9  The  assignment  mentioned  casually  at  any 
odd  moment  during  the  hour  or  shouted  at  the  backs  of  students 
leaving  the  classroom  seldom  brings  good  results.  Likewise 
ineffective  is  the  assignment  which  is  vague  (“Read  Act  One  of 
The  Merchant  of  V enice  for  tomorrow” ) .  The  good  assignment 
provides  a  reason  for  doing  the  work,  specific  information  con¬ 
cerning  what  the  work  is,  and  suggestions  for  accomplishing 
it  efficiently.  Mimeographed  thought  questions  may  possess 
considerable  merit.  In  many  schools,  students  are  given  mimeo¬ 
graphed  materials — including  questions  and  suggested  activities 
— for  an  entire  unit;  the  teacher  may  supplement  these  in  any 
way  that  he  wishes.  In  some  schools,  students  provide  their 
own  questions. 

Class  discussions  should  never  be  aimless.  Although  stu¬ 
dents  may  often  bring  up  points  not  thought  of  by  the  teacher 
(and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so),  and  although  it  is  some¬ 
times  desirable  to  follow  a  worth-while  tangent  for  some  dis¬ 
tance,  a  discussion  should  generally  center  upon  certain 


9  This  statement  is  as  true  when  students  and  teachers  plan  the  work  together 
as  it  is  when  the  teacher  makes  each  assignment. 
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predetermined  points.  Often  there  are  no  definitely  right  and 
wrong  answers  to  discussion  questions,  but  such  questions 
nevertheless  have  value  in  stimulating  thought  and  in  helping 
students  to  see  more  than  one  side  of  controversial  issues  and 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  evidence. 

Discussions  involving  the  sociopsychological  approach  have 
as  their  focus  the  individual  characters  and  the  interaction 
among  characters.  Here  is  a  list  of  questions  typical  of  the  kind 
that  may  profitably  be  considered  at  various  times  by  a  class. 
(In  the  schoolroom,  of  course,  the  wording  would  often  need 
simplification,  and  examples  might  sometimes  be  required.) 

Understanding  a  Character 

1.  What  kind  of  person  is  _ ?  What  is  your  evidence? 

2.  If _ were  living  today,  what  kind  of  clothes  would  he  choose  ? 

What  books,  magazines,  movies,  and  music  would  he  like  ? 

3.  What  is  there  in  _ ’s  character  that  makes  him  disliked  (or 

liked,  feared,  laughed  at,  etc.)  ? 

4.  What  would _ do  if  he  found  himself  in  (a  certain  hypothetical 

situation)  ?  How  does  this  differ  from  what  you  would  do? 

5.  Does _ usually  reason  out  what  he  should  do,  or  does  he  merely 

react  emotionally?  Your  evidence? 

6.  Is _ actually  true  to  life,  or  is  he  only  a  stereotype?  (Teaching 

the  recognition  of  stereotyped  characters  is  one  of  the  best  services 
that  a  teacher  can  perform,  since  too  many  persons  think  in  terms  of 
the  “typical”  Negro,  Jew,  Mexican,  Frenchman,  Russian,  etc.) 

7.  How  and  why  does _ change  in  the  course  of  the  story  ? 

Understanding  the  Character’s  Relation  to  His  Environment 

1.  Why  do  you  suppose _ is  the  kind  of  person  he  is  ?  What  clues 

concerning  his  background  are  included  in  the  story  ?  How  has  his 
background  contributed  to  making  him  what  he  is  ? 

2.  If _ had  lived  in  a  different  century,  would  he  have  been  the 

same  kind  of  person? 

3.  If  _  had  lived  in  such  and  such  a  country,  how  would  his 

thoughts  and  actions  have  differed? 

4.  If  _  had  been  of  the  opposite  sex,  how  would  his  (or  her) 

decisions  and  actions  have  varied?  Would  he  (or  she)  then  have 
faced  the  same  problems  ? 
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5.  How  does  _ ’s  economic  status  affect  his  attitudes  and  his 

actions  ? 

6.  How  has  _ *s  occupation  affected  his  life? 

7.  Is _ entirely  responsible  for  what  happens  to  him,  or  do  outside 

circumstances  beyond  his  control  determine  his  fate  ? 

8.  Could  this  story  have  happened  in  the  same  way  in  a  country  with  a 
different  form  of  government? 

9.  If  you  were  a  native  of  another  country  and  read  this  story,  which 
customs  would  seem  strange  to  you? 

Understanding  the  Interaction  of  Characters 

1.  Which  of  these  characters  would  you  rather  have  as  a  close  friend? 
a  parent  ?  a  teacher  ?  a  brother  or  sister  ?  an  uncle  or  aunt  ?  a  com¬ 
panion  on  a  desert  island  ?  a  wife  or  husband  ?  Which  would  you  like 
least  ?  Why  ? 

2.  What  does  the  selection  show  about  family  relationships  ?  about  the 
way  that  people  get  along  in  a  neighborhood? 

3.  What  is _ ’s  attitude  toward  the  opposite  sex? 

4.  Is  it  fitting  that  _ : _  should  be  married  to  _ ?  What  are 

some  of  the  factors  that  determine  whether  a  couple  are  well-matched  ? 

5.  What  is  the  real  cause  of  the  conflict  between _  and  _ ? 

Could  it  have  been  prevented? 

6.  Why  do _  and _  react  toward  one  another  as  they  do? 

How  does  _ _ _ _ _  influence _ ? 

Understanding  General  Principles  of  Human  Behavior 

1.  What  similar  incidents  have  you  experienced  or  heard  or  read  about? 
What  historical  incidents  are  parallel  ? 

2.  Is  the  ending  of  the  story  in  harmony  with  the  portrayal  of  the 
characters  ?  10 

3.  Ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  story,  what  has  probably  happened  to 
the  chief  characters  ?  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

4.  What  evidence  is  presented  in  the  story  to  show  that  a  group  of  people 
who  share  a  difficulty  tend  to  cooperate  better  than  they  otherwise 
would?  (This  question  is  only  a  sample  of  many  of  the  same  kind 


10  An  ingenious  “Plot-Completion  Test”  has  been  devised  by  Sarah  I.  Roody. 
(W.  W.  Hatfield,  Chicago,  Ill.)  It  relates  a  series  of  events  and  suggests  several 
possible  endings  from  which  the  student  chooses  the  most  likely.  Two  -of  th»  endings 
supplied  are  probable,  one  is  morbid,  one  is  sentimental,  and  one  is  contradictory  to 
the  facts.  By  giving  this  test,  a  teacher  can  find  out  a  considerable  number  of  things 
about  Tiis  students!  — 
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to  help  the  students  understand  the  theme  or  social  implications  of  a 
selection.) 

5.  Who  are  usually  responsible  for  human  progress — people  who  try  to 
be  exactly  like  everyone  else  or  people  who  dare  to  be  somewhat  “dif¬ 
ferent”  ?  Your  evidence?  May  “differentness”  be  carried  too  far? 
(These  are  examples  of  dozens  of  general  thought  questions  that  may 
bring  stimulating  discussion.) 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  major  problems  faced  by  all  human  beings? 
What  are  some  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  people  of  the  twentieth 
century  ?  of  twentieth-century  America  ? 

This  rather  long  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  is  in¬ 
tended  only  to  be  representative  of  questions  that  may  be  used 
with  selections  justifying  the  sociopsychological  approach.  Ex¬ 
aminations  should  sometimes  contain  similar  questions ;  they 
should  not  be  composed  exclusively  of  objective  or  factual 
questions. 

The  Emotive  Approach — “He’d  be  a  good  teacher  if  he 
didn’t  gush  so  much,”  an  outspoken  high  school  senior  com¬ 
mented  recently.  Apparently  the  teacher  specialized  in  one 
version  of  the  emotive  approach :  “It’s  beautifully  written  and 
so  pleasant  to  read.”  The  emotive  approach  is  good,  but  used 
unwisely  or  excessively,  it  may  pall,  just  as  the  others  may. 

There  is  usually  little  correlation  between  “gushing”  and  the 
creation  of  enjoyment.  The  teacher  who,  hour  after  hour,  ex¬ 
claims  over  the  exquisiteness  of  a  description,  the  perfection  of 
word  choice,  the  happy  selection  of  figures  of  speech,  the  skilful 
portrayal  of  character,  the  ingenious  construction  of  plot,  and 
so  on,  as  a  rule  tends  to  alienate  his  students.  If  they  like  him, 
they  may  pretend  to  acquiesce  in  his  judgments,  and  a  few  may 
become  genuine  converts ;  but  more  often,  it  seems,  exclaiming 
brings  small  returns. 

The  teacher  may,  however,  take  his  cue  from  any  skilful 
novelist.  A  writer  does  not  tell  the  reader  that  the  hero  is 
brave  and  handsome,  that  the  heroine  is  intelligent,  that  the 
view  from  the  mountaintop  is  beautiful,  that  the  old  house  is 
haunted.  The  writer  tells  little,  but  shows  much.  He  shows 
the  hero  climbing  the  mountain  in  a  heavy  snowstorm  to  carry 
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medicine  to  a  sick  child.  He  does  not  tell  the  reader  that  this 
is  a  brave  and  humanitarian  although  somewhat  reckless  act ; 
he  presents  the  evidence  and  lets  the  reader  draw  the  conclusion 
himself.  The  teacher  likewise  may  point  out  the  evidence,  may 
help  the  student  to  see  the  careful  architecture  involved  in  plot¬ 
ting,  the  choice  of  details  which  describe  setting,  the  selection 
of  the  means  of  revealing  character,  the  use  of  precise  or  vivid 
language;  he  may  do  all  this  without  becoming  exclamatory 
and  sentimental. 

Both  teacher  and  students  should  enjoy  the  process  of  read¬ 
ing  and  talking  about  a  piece  of  literature.  The  best-loved 
teacher  of  literature  in  a  large  university — a  man  whose  class¬ 
rooms  are  always  filled  to  the  windows,  a  man  about  whose 
teaching  his  students  speak,  years  later,  with  enthusiasm  tinged 
with  near-reverence — recently  said,  “My  only  object  is  to  help 
the  youngsters  have  fun  with  reading.  If  they  do  that,  every¬ 
thing  else  will  follow.”  A  whole  philosophy  of  education  is  in 
those  sentences. 

Literature  can  be  fun.  Reading  is  one  of  the  finest  ways  of 
spending  leisure  time.  But  if  the  study  of  literature  is  filled 
with  tedious  chopping  and  snipping,  if  reading  is  made  a  chore 
instead  of  a  pleasure,  reading  is  likely  to  be  ignored  when  the 
student  is  free  to  choose  his  own  way  of  spending  a  leisure 
hour.  To  most  students,  mathematics  is  a  task;  as  a  result,  few 
of  them  prove  geometry  theorems  in  their  spare  time.  Litera¬ 
ture  should  not  be  put  into  the  same  category  as  mathematics. 
Literature  can  be  fun.  As  Orson  Welles  and  his  former  teacher, 
Roger  Hill,  have  commented  apropos  of  Shakespeare : 

A  Shakespearean  play  is  no  cadaver,  useful  for  an  autopsy.  .  .  .  And 
so,  a  pox  on  the  scientific  approach  to  literature.  Or,  what  is  even 
greater  heresy,  a  pox  on  the  sacrosanct  approach  to  literature.  “Bow 
your  heads,  children,”  says  the  literary  high  priest  in  his  classroom 
sanctuary.  “We  are  approaching  the  great  and  the  holy.  Let  your 
voices  be  stilled  and  your  minds  become  reverent.  You  will  not  enjoy 
this  but  it  will  be  good  for  you.”  Rubbish  !  If  the  pupil  doesn’t  enjoy 
it,  it  certainly  will  be  no  good  to  him.  And  if  the  pupil  is  not  free  to 
reject,  he  is  not  free  genuinely  to  embrace  and  appreciate.11 

1 1  Orson  Welles  and  Roger  Hill,  “On  the  Teaching  of  Shakespeare  and  Other  Great 
Literature,”  English  Journal,  XXVII  (June,  1938),  464. 
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Part  of  the  fun,  of  course,  comes  from  understanding.  The 
baseball  fan  who  understands  the  technicalities  of  the  game  en¬ 
joys  it  more  than  the  one  who  sees  only  a  man  hitting  a  ball 
and  running  over  to  stand  on  a  dirty  sack.  Likewise  the 
reader  who  knows  something  about  fictional  or  dramatic  tech¬ 
niques  and  technicalities  reads  with  more  pleasure  than  the  one 
who  sees  only  that  boy  gets  girl.  But  the  weakness  of  much 
teaching  of  literature  has  been  that  knowledge  of  the  intricacies 
has  been  considered  as  an  end  and  not  as  a  means.  Thus  per¬ 
sonification  and  onomatopoeia  have  sometimes  been  taught  as 
if  knowledge  of  them  was  the  goal,  whereas  actually  they  are 
of  importance  only  as  they  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  author’s  purpose.  The  technicalities  should  be  taught,  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  what  they  offer  to  understanding,  which 
in  turn  leads  to  enjoyment. 

Another  part  of  the  fun  comes  from  cheerful,  democratic 
discussions  of  topics  both  significant  and  less  significant. 
Questions  like  those  mentioned  under  the  sociopsychological 
approach  may  lead  to  enjoyable  and  informative  discussion. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  may  be  the  chairman;  more  often,  one 
of  the  students  should  be.  Usually  the  whole  class  will  be  in¬ 
volved,  but  sometimes  a  student  panel  may  assume  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  teacher  does  not  take  the  attitude  that  he  knows 
all  the  answers.  The  author  Jesse  Stuart,  who  is  also  a  teacher, 
says  : 

[My  students]  will  tell  me  that  I  am  wrong  about  this  or  that.  I  never 
was  able  to  tell  my  teacher  that  he  was  wrong ;  he  was  right,  always 
right,  definitely  right.  I  listen  to  the  student,  often  agreeing  with  him, 
for  I  know  that  I  have  him  where  I  want  him  when  I  get  him  interested. 
Interest  will  bring  about  love  for  any  subject.  Lazy  boys  get  interested 
in  my  classes.  All  of  my  students  get  interested.  They  do  not  take  the 
textbook  for  everything.  They  go  to  the  library  of  their  own  accord 
and  look  up  material.  Tho  our  library  is  small,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  in  this  state.12 

And  some  of  the  fun  comes  from  activities  related  to  the 
literature.  Generally  there  should  be  a  choice  of  activities — 

12  Jesse  Stuart,  “Teaching  the  Short  Story,”  N.E.A.  Journal,  XXXII  (January, 
1943),  24. 
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not  just  a  required  one.13  [Any  activities  genuinely  in  the  spirit 
of  the  literature  may  be  adopted,  provided  that  they  have  intrin¬ 
sic  worth  for  the  students.  One  teacher,  whose  class  was  read¬ 
ing  As  You  Like  It,  asked  each  student  to  be  responsible  for  a 
contribution  which  should  grow  out  of  the  play  and  in  no  way 
violate  its  spirit.  As  a  result,  two  boys  made  puppets  and  used 
them  to  act  out  scenes  of  the  play,  a  girl  with  musical  talent 
composed  melodies  for  the  lyrics  and  sang  them,  some  students 
drew  scenes  on  a  long  scroll  which  they  unrolled  to  present  the 
story,  several  built  model  stages,  some  drew  cartoons,  and  some 
wrote  imaginary  letters  from  Shakespeare,  accounts  of  a  visit  to 
an  Elizabethan  theater,  Elizabethan  diaries,  character  sketches, 
or  short  plays  of  the  same  type;  one  girl  (possibly  the  most 
popular  in  the  class!)  baked  many  cookies  to  represent  people 
or  things  in  the  play.14  Did  they  learn  anything  about  Shake¬ 
speare  or  drama?  Probably,  because  they  had  enjoyed  what 
they  associated  with  Shakespeare  and  because  they  had  to  read 
carefully  in  order  to  make  their  contributions/  Even  the  girl 
who  baked  the  cookies  had  to  read  well  in  order  to  find  how  a 
character  probably  dressed,  how  tall  he  was,  whether  he  was  fat 
or  thin,  what  kind  of  trees  grew  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  etc. 

Plays,  as  has  been  remarked,  were  written  to  be  acted,  not  to 
be  studied.  Since  that  is  true,  one  of  the  best  activities  to  em¬ 
ploy  when  a  play  has  been  assigned  is  to  act  it  out.  Students 
will  take  most  of  the  parts,  but  the  teacher  should  not  be  simply 
a  spectator.  Before  doing  any  acting,  the  class  must  understand 
the  events  and  the  chief  characteristics  of  each  role,  just  as  pro¬ 
fessional  actors  must.  In  Twelfth  Night,  for  instance,  they 
must  recognize  that  Orsino  is  lovesick,  Maria  frisky,  Andrew 
cowardly,  Toby  jolly  and  drunken,  the  singing  fool  plaintive. 
Parts  of  the  room,  one  teacher  suggests,  may  be  marked — 
Duke’s  throne,  Olivia’s  palace,  etc. ;  the  players  may  be  given 
a  simple  identifying  token — Olivia  a  veil,  the  clown  a  dunce  cap, 


13  The  author  still  recalls  with  chagrin  his  mistake  in  requiring  all  his  tenth 
graders  to  make  soap  carvings  related  to  Julius  Caesar;  the  waste  of  time  must  have 
amounted  to  at  least  two  hundred  man-hours,  and  the  waste  of  soap,  it  was  said, 
caused  a  temporary  shortage  in  the  community. 

14  Elizabeth  Hartinger,  “As  We  Like  It,”  English  Journal,  XX  (November, 
1931),  764. 
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Maria  an  apron,  Malvolio  a  yellow  cross-gartering  made  of 
crepe  paper ;  action  must  accompany  reading  the  parts — students 
bow  or  curtsy  to  the  Duke,  crouch  behind  imaginary  trees,  and 
laugh  at  Malvolio. 

As  with  everything-  else  in  the  school  room,  the  teacher  is  the  magician 
who  must  manage  all  this  madness.  She  must  be  young  enough  in  spirit 
to  go  the  limit  in  Twelfth  Night  revels.  The  instructor,  the  task-mis¬ 
tress  must  disappear;  for  teacher  now  must  be  the  leader  in  the  frolic; 
she  must  at  times  take  the  hard  parts,  sing,  dance,  cut  capers,  stagger, 
scold,  or  shout.  If  she  sets  the  pace,  the  children  will  catch  the  idea  and 
improve  on  her  madness.15 

Undignified?  Perhaps,  though  not  unduly.  Shakespeare  was 
a  great  dramatist  because  he  knew  when  to  unbend.  His  seri¬ 
ous  scenes  owe  much  of  their  effectiveness  to  the  contrast  with 
the  hilarious  ones.  May  not  we  teachers  follow  the  lead  of  this 
author  whom  we  revere? 

Another  teacher  who  advocates  much  acting  believes  in  re¬ 
leasing  students’  bodies  as  well  as  their  thoughts — letting  wig¬ 
gling  freshmen  learn  while  wiggling,  through  wiggling.  She 
makes  much  use  of  pantomime;  in  a  study  of  myths,  small 
groups  of  ninth  graders  volunteer  to  pantomime  a  myth  of  their 
choice,  with  the  rest  of  the  class  to  guess  the  story.  An  acceler¬ 
ated  group  writes  plays  of  its  own  based  upon  class  reading, 
and  acts  them  out.  Old  Testament  narratives  are  also  acted; 
the  discovery  of  baby  Moses — a  foot  ruler  in  a  dictionary;  the 
plague  of  frogs — with  everyone  wanting  to  be  a  frog.  Review¬ 
ing  in  June,  someone  giggles  and  says,  “We  ought  to  remember 
that.  Don’t  you  remember  what  we  did  ...  ?”  16 

What  has  been  said  about  the  emotive  approach  deserves 
repeating :  Literature  can  be  fun. 

The  Didactic  Approach. — You  have  no  doubt  seen  copies  of 
old-fashioned  elementary  school  readers  in  which  a  “moral”  was 
obligingly  supplied  after  each  story.  From  the  story  the  stu- 


15  Sarah  A.  Wallace,  “Getting  the  Fun  out  of  Shakespeare’s  Comedy,”  English 
Journal,  XX  (September,  1931),  562. 

16M.  Florence  Hastings,  “Let’s  Act  It  Out,”  English  Journal,  XX  (October, 
1931),  670. 
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dents  were  supposed  to  carry  away  a  little  lodestone  of  truth  to 
guide  their  present  or  future  behavior.  Whether  they  kept  the 
lodestones — who  knows? 

Even  in  our  day  some  students  expect  to  learn  a  moral  from 
everything  they  find  in  a  literature  book.  When  the  author  be¬ 
gan  teaching,  a  student  would  sometimes  politely  remind  him 
that  he  had  neglected  to  tell  the  moral.  In  examinations  a  few 
of  the  students  seemed  to  delight  in  writing,  “From  this  story  I 
learned  that  we  should  always.  .  . 

The  chief  objection  to  the  teacher’s  habitually  stressing 
moral  truths  is  that  sermonizing  results.  Although  educators 
are  interested  in  graduating  students  who  will  be  worthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  democratic  society,  and  although  they  realize  that 
knowledge  of  principles  of  conduct  is  essential  to  such  worthy 
membership,  they  know  that  they  cannot  attain  their  ends  by 
preaching  in  a  schoolroom.  Students  do  not  behave  themselves 
just  because  an  author  and  a  teacher  form  a  coalition  for  that 
purpose ;  they  do  not  become  honorable  men  and  women  because 
they  memorized  morals  in  English  9A. 

Anyhow,  morals  suggested  by  different  authors  may  be  con¬ 
fusing  and  contradictory.  The  moral  of  one  story  may  be 
“Look  before  you  leap”  and  of  the  next  may  be  “Nothing  ven¬ 
tured,  nothing  gained.”  Which  is  the  student  to  believe?  And 
a  Saroyan  story  may  not  have  a  discernible  moral. 

Why,  then,  bother  about  the  didactic  approach  at  all  ?  The 
answer  is  that  it  has  value  if  it  is  not  so  narrowly  conceived  as 
it  was  by  our  colonial  and  nineteenth-century  pedagogical  an¬ 
cestors.  It  does  not  mean  merely  moralizing;  in  fact,  it  often 
means  something  entirely  different — the  study  of  the  purpose 
of  an  author.  Since  a  writer  is  not  usually  a  preacher,  he  does 
not  as  a  rule  try  to  instil  any  ethical  principles ;  if  such  principles 
appear,  they  often  do  so  accidentally  or  incidentally.  But  the 
writer  does  have  a  purpose  in  writing.  Clayton  Hamilton  has 
defined  it  thus :  “The  purpose  of  fiction  is  to  embody  certain 
truths  of  human  life  in  a  series  of  imagined  facts.”  17  These 
truths  may  be  ethical  principles,  but  often  are  not.  According 


17  The  Art  of  Fiction  (Garden  City,  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1939),  p.  3. 
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to  Hamilton,  the  scientist  collects  and  arranges  facts,  the  philos¬ 
opher  uses  these  facts  as  the  basis  of  a  structure  of  belief,  and 
then  the  artist  takes  over.  “Accepting  the  correlated  theoretic 
truths  which  the  scientist  and  the  philosopher  have  given  him, 
he  endows  them  with  an  imaginative  embodiment  perceptible  to 
the  senses.  He  translates  them  back  into  concrete  terms ;  he 
clothes  them  in  invented  facts ;  he  makes  them  imaginatively 
perceptible  to  a  mind  native  and  indued  to  actuality;  and  thus 
he  gives  expression  to  the  truth.”  18 

The  truths  capable  of  illustration  by  an  author  are  infinite. 
To  suggest  only  a  few,  from  short  stories :  Hamlin  Garland’s 
“Mrs.  Ripley’s  Trip”  shows  the  emptiness  of  Midwest  rural  life 
in  the  1880’s;  William  March’s  “Fourteen  Men  from  Company 
K”  demonstrates  the  painful  futility  of  war;  Pearl  Buck’s  “The 
Enemy”  declares  that  American  principles  become  embedded  in 
people  who  spend  even  a  few  years  in  the  United  States ;  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  “Cask  of  Amontillado”  shows  to  what  lengths  a 
warped  mind  will  go  for  revenge;  John  Galsworthy’s  “Quality” 
demonstrates  that  the  honest  independent  workman  suffers  from 
the  competition  of  modern  mass  production.  These  truths,  or 
opinions,  are  not  morals ;  they  do  not  necessarily  serve  as  guides 
to  conduct.  They  are  observations  which  enrich  our  under¬ 
standing  of  life. 

In  using  the  didactic  approach,  the  teacher  asks  three  basic 
questions :  What  does  the  author  show  about  life  ?  How  does 
he  show  it?  Why  do  you  agree  or  disagree?  These  questions 
may  be  supplemented  by  others,  involving  a  discussion  of  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  story  and  similar  incidents  familiar  to  the  class. 
The  students  need  not  accept  the  opinion  of  the  author  if  their 
own  observation  indicates  that  he  is  or  may  be  wrong.  For 
instance,  the  students  may  have  known  a  craftsman  who,  unlike 
the  high-principled  bootmaker  in  “Quality,”  did  not  suffer  be¬ 
cause  he  dared  to  maintain  top  standards  of  workmanship  in 
our  competitive  age.  Galsworthy  presented  the  truth  as  he  saw 
it,  but  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  a  misinterpretation,  or  he 
may  have  failed  to  allow  for  numerous  exceptions.  The  teacher 


18  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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must  not  insist  that  the  class  accept  every  printed  opinion  as 
gospel. 

The  merits  of  the  didactic  approach  are  these :  it  teaches  the 
student  to  read  between  the  lines,  it  makes  him  think,  and  it 
contributes  to  the  building  of  his  personal  philosophy  of  life. 
An  author  seldom  makes  a  bald  statement  of  his  purpose ;  the 
student  must  put  together  clues  to  discover  what  the  purpose 
is.  That  is,  he  must  read  thoughtfully,  and  then  he  must  relate 
what  he  has  read  to  other  bits  of  his  knowledge.  From  wide 
reading  and  much  thinking,  he  eventually  formulates  a  philos¬ 
ophy  which  may  serve  him  in  the  manifold  decisions  of  his 
present  and  later  life. 

The  Paraphrastic  Approach — Particularly  useful  in  the 
study  of  difficult  selections  is  the  paraphrastic  approach,  which 
requires  the  translation  of  sentences  or  paragraphs  or  longer 
passages  into  language  readily  comprehensible  to  the  student. 
This  approach  has  the  disadvantage  of  leading  to  boredom  if  it 
is  long  continued,  but  sometimes  it  is  indispensable  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  understand. 

The  employment  of  the  paraphrastic  approach  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  passage  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  being  taught, 
let  us  say,  to  a  sophomore  class  getting  its  first  taste  of  Shake¬ 
speare. 

Solanio.  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 

The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.  I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind; 

Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads ; 

And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt, 

Would  make  me  sad. 

In  this  passage,  students’  difficulties  arise  chiefly  from  failure 
to  understand  the  situation,  the  use  of  words  in  unfamiliar 
ways,  peculiarities  of  sentence  structure,  and  incomplete  devel¬ 
opment  of  one  or  two  thoughts.  In  other  passages,  the  troubles 
might  come  from  figures  of  speech  or  unknown  words  or  allu¬ 
sions. 
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Let  us  examine  the  quoted  passage  carefully  in  order  to 
find  the  specific  sources  of  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  have  a  picture  of  the  scene.  Antonio,  Salarino,  and 
Solanio  are  standing  talking  on  a  street  in  Venice  (and  not 
floating  in  a  gondola,  as  one  student  thought).  Antonio  has 
complained  of  being  sad — he  does  not  know  why — and  Salarino 
and  Solanio  are  suggesting  that  the  reason  is  that  he  is  worried 
about  his  ships  at  sea.  Therefore  the  “sir”  in  the  first  line 
refers  to  Antonio ;  it  suggests  also  the  respect  that  Solanio  has 
for  the  merchant. 

When  the  student  comes  to  “had  I  such  venture  forth,”  he 
may  be  temporarily  baffled.  For  one  thing,  the  clause  is  not 
constructed  as  we  usually  would  construct  it  today.  Recall  to 
the  class  that  we  do  sometimes  say  “had  I  known”  or  “had  I 
been  there”  instead  of  using  the  “if”  construction.  “Venture 
forth”  may  be  misinterpreted  for  two  reasons :  the  words  have 
meanings  strange  to  us,  and  “venture”  is  here  a  noun  and  not 
a  verb.  Solanio  means  “if  I  had  such  an  investment  at  stake” 
or  “if  I  had  so  much  merchandise  at  sea.” 

“The  better  part  of  my  affections  would/Be  with  my  hopes 
abroad”  causes  little  trouble  except  for  the  word  “affections,” 
which  here  refers  to  thoughts  rather  than  love.  Solanio  is  say¬ 
ing,  “Most  of  my  thoughts  would  be  about  the  ships  carrying 
my  fortune.”  Some  students  may  need  to  be  shown  that  the 
sentence  does  not  end  with  “would.” 

“I  should  be  still/Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the 
wind”  contains  two  difficult  words  and  one  undeveloped 
thought.  “Still”  has  the  old  meaning  of  “constantly”  or  “al¬ 
ways”  ;  yet  a  student  may  think  that  “be  still”  means  “be  quiet.” 
“Sits”  refers  to  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  blows.  But 
why  does  Solanio  say  that  he  would  be  plucking  grass  ?  Some¬ 
one  will  probably  realize  that  he  means  that  he  would  toss  blades 
of  grass  into  the  air  in  order  to  discover  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

“Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads”  goes  along 
with  “I  should  be  still.”  Solanio  says  that  he  would  be  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  plucking  grass  and  looking  at  maps.  The 
word  “roads”  does  not  mean  highways,  but  anchorages. 
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“And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear/Misfortune  to 
my  ventures,  out  of  doubt, /Would  make  me  sad”  needs  a  little 
elaboration  and  necessitates  explanation  of  “out  of  doubt. ” 
Students  may  suggest  objects  that  might  appear  to  Solanio, 
who  is  on  dry  land,  that  could  make  him  fear  the  loss  of  his 
ships.  “Out  of  doubt”  is  misleading  until  it  is  translated  as 
“beyond  doubt”  or  “surely.” 

The  entire  passage,  then,  would  be  paraphrased  in  some  such 
way  as  this :  “Believe  me,  Antonio,  if  I  had  such  a  large  invest¬ 
ment  at  stake,  most  of  my  thoughts  would  be  about  the  ships 
that  carry  my  fortune.  I  should  be  constantly  picking  blades  of 
grass  and  throwing  them  into  the  air  in  order  to  find  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind,  or  examining  maps  to  locate  ports,  piers,  and 
anchorages  where  my  ships  might  be.  Every  sign  I  happened 
to  observe  that  would  make  me  fear  the  loss  of  my  ships  would 
surely  make  me  sad.” 

This  passage  has  been  analyzed  at  some  length  because  it 
exemplifies  several  of  the  difficulties  that  students  often  en¬ 
counter.  Students,  because  of  limited  experience,  do  make  ab¬ 
surd  misinterpretations.  The  near-classic  example  was  given 
by  the  late  C.  H.  Ward,  who  told  of  a  boy’s  explanation  of 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan’s  rill  .  .  . 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared. 

To  the  boy,  a  stag  is  “when  a  fellow  hasn’t  got  any  girl.”  This 
stag  had  been  drinking  one  night  at  Monan’s  roadhouse  (grill  ?) 
and,  presumably  when  he  was  about  to  be  arrested  for  intoxica¬ 
tion,  had  jumped  over  the  policemen  (copse)  and  escaped.19 

Impossible  ?  Ward  assured  us  that  it  was  true,  and  any  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher  can  cite  instances  of  misconceptions  equally 
absurd  but  perhaps  less  funny.  The  late  Reed  Smith  summar¬ 
ized  a  study  showing  that  Masefield  could  not  be  identified  by 
a  single  college  freshman  in  a  group  of  44,  that  Malvolio  was 
known  to  4  of  the  44,  that  Canterbury  was  known  to  23,  and 
the  Koran  to  14.  Euripides  was  identified  as  “higher  mathe- 

19  C.  H.  Ward,  What  Is  English?  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1925),  pp. 
444-45. 
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matics”  or  “a  river  in  Asia  Minor” ;  Falstaff  was  “a  musical 
term”;  the  Koran  was  “the  ruler  of  Japan.”  20  One  of  the 
author’s  students  confidently  assumed  that  Macbeth’s  command 
“Be  large  in  mirth”  meant  the  same  thing  as  “Laugh  and  grow 
fat.” 

Variations  from  normal  wording  or  sentence  structure  often 
puzzle  students.  An  intelligent  girl  once  pointed  out  what  she 
called  a  “misprint”  in  a  British  story:  “The  time  was  come”; 
to  her,  “was  come”  seemed  an  error.  Hawthorne's  “what  with 
telling  the  news  .  .  .  Dominicus  was  delayed”  baffles  a  youngster 
who  has  not  previously  encountered  the  “what  with”  construc¬ 
tion.  Some  students  may  become  lost  in  a  sentence  no  more 
complicated  than  this  from  Bret  Harte : 

Of  their  married  felicity  but  little  is  known,  perhaps  for  the  reason 
that  Tennessee,  then  living  with  his  partner,  one  day  took  occasion  to 
say  something  to  the  bride  on  his  own  account,  at  which,  it  is  said,  she 
smiled  not  unkindly  and  chastely  retreated — this  time  as  far  as  Mary¬ 
ville,  where  Tennessee  followed  her. 

Often  an  entire  passage  does  not  need  paraphrasing,  but  only 
a  word  or  two  requires  explanation.  It  is  best  if  a  student  can 
supply  the  information;  otherwise  the  teacher  should  try  to  do 
so.  If  the  teacher  cannot  (and  he  may  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  numerous  passages  in  Shakespeare  and  other 
authors  concerning  which  scholars  disagree),  he  of  course 
should  avoid  bluffing,  although  he  may  hazard  an  intelligent 
guess.  But  his  guesses  need  not  be  numerous  if  he  foresees 
students'  probable  difficulties  and  decides  how  to  attack  them. 

The  paraphrastic  approach  is  not  necessarily  dull,  although 
it  is  more  susceptible  to  dulness  than  any  other.  If  it  is  used 
only  when  needed,  and  if  the  presentation  is  enlivened  with 
illustrations,  this  approach  may  be  as  interesting  as  its  results 
are  valuable. 

The  Analytical  Approach. — Most  “literary”  of  the  ap¬ 
proaches  is  the  analytical,  which  entails  an  analysis  of  literary 
characteristics,  an  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  an  author 

20  Reed  Smith,  Teaching  of  Literature  (New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1935). 
p.  42. 
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achieves  his  effects.  It  involves  investigation  of  the  interrela¬ 
tionships  among  setting,  style,  characterization,  and  plot,  and 
the  effect  of  each  of  these  upon  theme. 

The  setting  of  most  modern  fiction  and  drama  usually  is  a 
determining  factor  in  theme,  characterization,  and  plot.  This 
was  not  always  true;  in  the  “once  upon  a  time”  stories  the  set¬ 
ting  is  almost  anywhere  and  anytime.  Today’s  authors  realize, 
as  Hamilton  reminds  us,  “that  any  given  story  can  happen  only 
in  a  given  set  of  circumstances,  and  that  if  the  setting  be 
changed,  the  action  must  be  altered  and  the  characters  be  differ¬ 
ently  drawn.”  21  The  stories  in  Kipling’s  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills,  for  example,  would  be  considerably  different  if  the  setting 
were  not  India  in  Queen  Victoria’s  time;  tales  about  China,  or 
even  tales  about  India  as  it  was  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  would 
of  necessity  differ  markedly  from  those  that  Kipling  has  given 
us. 

Setting  is  a  matter  not  only  of  place,  but  also  of  time  and 
“moral  environment,”  to  use  a  phrase  of  Burges  Johnson.  A 
story  about  Chicago  in  1940  differs  from  one  about  Chicago  in 
1920,  and  differs  still  more  from  a  story  about  Fort  Dearborn 
in  1820.  Moral  environment  similarly  varies  with  both  place 
and  time.  For  example,  in  some  lands  it  is  still  immoral  for  a 
woman  to  leave  her  house  without  wearing  a  veil ;  in  the  United 
States  our  attitudes  toward  such  matters  as  divorce,  dress,  and 
woman  suffrage  are  considerably  different  from  those  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  even  fifty  years  ago. 

Some  questions  which  will  make  your  students  more  aware 
of  the  significance  of  environment  have  been  listed  on  pages 
144-45.  Here  the  special  concern  is  with  teaching  the  literary 
techniques  employed  in  presenting  the  setting. 

A  writer  of  fiction  may  show  the  setting  in  either  of  two 
basic  ways :  cataloging  and  suggesting.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
many  of  his  contemporaries  illustrate  the  catalog  method, 
writing  long  paragraphs  of  description,  offering  details  and 
more  details,  describing  almost  every  tree  in  the  grove.  Mod¬ 
ern  writers  sometimes  use  the  catalog  technique,  but  tend 


21  The  Art  of  Fiction  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1939),  p.  160. 
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more  often  to  choose  only  a  few  representative  details  which 
suggest  the  rest  of  the  picture.  They  have  adapted  the  poet’s 
technique  of  selecting  and  pruning.  Thus  in  Marjorie  Kinnan 
Rawlings’  short  story  “A  Crop  of  Beans,”  in  which  the  setting 
has  importance  as  a  motivation  of  the  action,  a  few  phrases  and 
sentences  like  these  set  the  stage:  “live  oaks  and  palmettos,” 
“blinding  blue  of  the  Florida  afternoon,”  “swaying  palms,  pre¬ 
cise  and  formal  against  a  turquoise  sky,”  “  ‘Floridy  don’t  make 
none  o’  her  own  troubles,’  she  grumbled.  ‘They  all  comes  in 
from  some’eres  else.  Wind  from  the  south  an’  cold  from 
Texas,’  ”  “a  small  melodeon .  .  .  the  sole  ornament  of  the  main 
room.” 

^  The  dramatist’s  problem  is  different.  Since  plays  are  to  be 
acted,  not  read,  the  spectators  see  the  setting,  or  at  least  part  of 
it,  and  do  not  need  a  description.  Therefore  the  dramatist 
merely  gives  some  technical  details  concerning  placement  of 
exits  and  furnishings.  Occasionally  he  may  suggest  or  call 
special  attention  to  a  detail,  or  to  something  not  visible  on  the 
stage,  but  primarily  he  merely  catalogs  his  stage  directions. 

Teacher  and  class  should  now  and  then  talk  about  points  like 
those  just  discussed.  Students  may  note  the  method  that  an 
author  employs  to  portray  the  setting,  and  discuss  the  reason  for 
including  some  details  and  excluding  others.  Often  elements  of 
the  setting  are  tied  closely  to  the  action  and  the  characters,  as  in 
the  play  Emperor  Jones  or  in  the  novels  Return  of  the  Native 
or  Notre  Dame „  Since  this  is  true,  questions  that  may  be  asked 
frequently  are  “What  does  (a  certain  part  of  the  setting)  show 
about  (a  certain  character)  ?”  and  “What  effect  does  (the  set¬ 
ting,  or  part  of  it)  have  upon  (a  character)  ?” 

When  the  class  is  occupied  with  a  play,  diagrams  or  pictures 
of  the  stage  are  often  helpful.  In  a  presentation  before  the  class, 
a  few  lettered  labels  and  some  suggestions  of  furnishings  are 
useful.  Settings  of  Shakespearean  plays,  with  their  many 
changes  of  scene,  require  more  visualization  than  do  most 
others,  although  Shakespeare  helped  by  letting  his  characters 
comment  upon  their  surroundings.  Thus  King  Duncan,  before 
Macbeth’s  castle,  remarks  about  the  “pleasant  seat”  and  the 
sweet  and  nimble  air,  while  Banquo  observes  the  “jutty,  frieze, 
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buttress  [and]  coign  of  vantage”;  in  As  You  Like  It,  much  of 
Act  II,  scene  1  serves  to  paint  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

In  summary,  teacher  and  class  will  try  to  visualize  the  setting 
of  novel  and  play,  and  will  try  to  decide  why  the  author  uses 
that  setting,  how  he  presents  it,  and  what  effect  it  has  upon  the 
characters  or  the  action. 

Matters  of  style  should  be  touched  rather  lightly  in  the  high 
school  years.  Unlike  setting,  style  is  elusive  and  abstract. 
Even  scholars  and  critics  have  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  its 
definition.  Such  ingredients  as  choice  and  arrangement  of 
words,  sentence  structure  and  sentence  length,  and  tricks  of  ex¬ 
pression  are  commonly  recognized,  but  over  and  above  all  these 
is  the  mysterious  element  of  personality  which  led  Buffon  to 
state,  “Le  style  est  de  I’homme  meme.” 

Some  of  the  less  subtle  distinctions  in  authors’  styles  even 
an  average  class  can  discover.  They  can  quickly  become  aware 
that  Hemingway  does  not  write  like  Poe,  that  Somerset 
Maugham’s  quietly  dramatic  sentences  have  no  resemblance  to 
Dorothy  Parker’s  barbs,  that  O’Neill’s  characters  do  not  talk 
like  Goldsmith’s,  that  Barrie’s  stage  directions  are  distinguish¬ 
able  from  Maxwell  Anderson’s.  Further,  they  can  learn  to 
identify  some  of  the  causes  of  disparity,  such  things  as  Heming¬ 
way’s  terse  tough-man-to-tough-man  sentences,  Poe’s  love  of 
polysyllables  and  his  use  of  mood-creating  words,  and  Barrie’s 
amiable  chitchat. 

An  average  class  sometimes  may  profitably  analyze  the  ways 
in  which  an  author  achieves  a  particular  effect.  They  read, 
perhaps,  Chekhov’s  “Grief,”  the  account  of  the  driver  of  a 
horsedrawn  cab  who  could  find  no  one  to  listen  to  his  lamenta¬ 
tions  over  the  death  of  his  son.  They  read  the  concluding  sen¬ 
tence :  “Iona’s  feelings  are  too  much  for  him,  and  he  tells  the 
little  horse  the  whole  story.”  They  note  the  simplicity  of  that 
sentence,  its  shortness,  its  restraint ;  they  see  that  a  less  compe¬ 
tent  author  would  have  gone  on  and  spoiled  the  effect.  They 
wonder  about  the  use  of  the  present  tense  throughout  the  story, 
and  comment  upon  how  the  use  of  that  tense  makes  the  action 
seem  nearer  and  more  real.  Little  things,  they  discover,  make 
the  difference  between  a  good  story  and  a  great  one — the  selec- 
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tion  of  a  word,  the  sound  of  a  sentence,  the  emotional  burden 
of  a  phrase,  the  color  of  a  clause.  A  useful  teaching  device  is  to 
translate  a  “just  right”  sentence  into  a  drab,  feebly  wandering 
one,  or  to  substitute  an  abstract  noun  or  a  sickly  verb  for  a 
vigorous  word,  and  have  the  students  note  the  loss ;  the  power 
of  the  original  is  made  apparent  by  the  contrast. 

Capable  students  may  be  led  further.  These  are  the  students 
who  like  to  write  or  who  want  to  know  the  “how”  of  everything. 
Their  curiosity  is  high.  Use  them  as  leaders  of  class  discussions 
on  matters  of  style.  Ask  them  pointed  questions  about  why  an 
author  chooses  a  particular  word,  why  he  uses  short  sentences 
in  one  place  and  long  ones  in  another,  how  he  builds  up  a  feeling 
of  tension  or  hatred  or  longing.  These  students  will  welcome 
such  questions  and  dig  deep  for  the  answers. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  matter  of  characterization.  When 
one  has  finished  reading  a  story  or  a  play,  how  does  he  know 
that  a  character  is  noble,  cranky,  whimsical,  fickle,  or  something 
else?  He  has  learned  from  the  author’s  use  of  one  or  more  of 
the  nine  basic  methods  of  revealing  a  character : 

1.  Telling  what  kind  of  person  he  is 

2.  Describing  the  person,  his  clothing,  and  his  environment 

3.  Showing  his  actions 

4.  Letting  him  talk 

5.  Relating  his  thoughts 

6.  Showing  how  other  people  talk  to  him 

7.  Showing  what  other  people  say  about  him 

8.  Showing  how  other  people  react  because  of  him 

9.  Showing  how  he  reacts  to  others 

Most  elementary  of  these  methods  is  the  first.  An  unskilled 
writer  says,  “Fred  was  a  grouchy  old  man,”  but  an  experienced 
author  knows  that  showing  is  superior  to  telling  and  therefore 
uses  one  of  the  other  devices.  Dickens  frequently  employs  the 
second  method,  taking  his  reader  down  the  streets  and  alleys  of 
London  to  a  black  old  gateway,  or  into  a  vast  hall  with  massive 
but  cobweb-covered  furniture;  there  he  meets  someone  whose 
person  and  accouterments  Dickens  sweeps  before  the  reader’s 
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eyes  by  giving  a  single  impression  and  then  filling  in  details. 
Almost  inevitably,  authors  employ  the  third  and  fourth  methods 
to  reveal  character.  For  example,  when  Huck  Finn  disguises 
himself  as  a  girl,  Mrs.  Judith  Loftus  readily  penetrates  his  in¬ 
cognito  but,  thinking  he  is  a  runaway  apprentice,  aids  rather 
than  hinders  his  flight.  These  actions  reveal  both  her  quick  in¬ 
telligence  and  her  kindliness.  Further,  almost  every  sentence 
that  she  speaks  tells  something  about  her.  She  says,  “You  do 
a  girl  tolerable  poor,  but  you  might  fool  men,  maybe,”  and  the 
reader  knows  from  that  one  sentence  that  she  is  blunt,  good- 
natured,  not  well  educated,  and  slightly  contemptuous  of  mas¬ 
culine  acumen. 

Since  what  a  person  thinks  is  often  more  significant  than 
what  he  says,  authors  often  take  the  reader  inside  characters’ 
minds.  A  Shakespearean  soliloquy  does  that,  and  so  does 
O'Neill’s  device  in  Strange  Interlude ,  where  the  characters  not 
only  talk  to  one  another  but  also  speak  their  true  thoughts  for 
the  audience  to  hear.  Novelists,  of  course,  when  they  use  the 
omniscient  point  of  view,  often  recount  what  their  characters 
are  thinking.  The  last  four  methods  of  revealing  character  may 
be  illustrated  in  almost  any  story  or  play. 

In  classroom  consideration  of  characters,  the  analytical  and 
the  sociopsychological  approaches  are  likely  to  overlap.  The 
distinction,  though,  is  that  the  sociopsychological  approach  em¬ 
phasizes  human  beings  and  their  interrelationships,  whereas  the 
analytical  stresses  the  author’s  technique.  Very  desirable  is  a 
combination  of  the  approaches,  founded  upon  two  basic  ques¬ 
tions  :  “What  kind  of  person  is - ?”  and  “How  do  we  know 

that  he  is?” 

In  a  story  or  play,  the  characters  are  usually  involved  in  a 
series  of  events  called  the  action  or  plot.  (Some  modern  short 
stories,  of  course,  are  virtually  plotless.)  A  plot  is  a  more  or 
less  artificial  tying  together  of  incidents  involving  the  same 
character  or  characters  and  leading  to  a  solution  of  a  conflict. 
The  artificiality  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  loose  ends,  common 
in  real  life,  are  concealed  in  the  story,  and  only  those  persons 
and  events  essential  to  bringing  the  story  to  a  conclusion  are 
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retained.  In  life,  much  conversation  and  many  actions  are  aim¬ 
less,  but  in  a  play  or  story  the  author  generally  reports  only  con¬ 
versation  and  incidents  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  outcome; 
thus  Shakespeare  time  after  time  plunges  into  the  heart  of  a 
scene,  ignoring  the  “Hello,  nice  weather  we’re  having,  etc.” 
which  would  be  typical  of  actuality.  In  life,  dozens  of  big  and 
little  things  happen  every  day,  but  in  a.  story  the  author  selects 
only  those  which  move  the  narrative  forward. 

The  easiest  narrative  structural  unit  to  make  clear  to  a  class 
is  the  short  story.  Unaided,  students  will  say  only  that  the  plot 
of  a  story  tells  what  happens ;  prompted  further,  they  will  add 
that  it  involves  moving  forward  in  time.  In  your  classes,  you 
may  try  to  show  them  that  an  author  does  more  than  move  his 
characters  forward,  that  he  presents  a  series  of  closely  linked 
episodes.  Employ  several  simple  diagrams.  Time  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  straight  line : 


But  time  alone  does  not  constitute  a  plot.  Ask  the  class  what 
is  the  most  familiar  of  all  stories.  Perhaps  someone  is  aware 
that  the  Boy  meets  Girl,  Boy  loves  Girl,  Boy  loses  Girl,  Boy 
wins  Girl  story  is  most  frequently  used; 22  so  you  consider  that 
as  your  example.  On  the  board  goes  this  diagram : 


“So  far,”  you  tell  them,  “we  do  not  have  a  plot.  We  have 
only  a  series  of  episodes  linked  together  by  the  fact  that  one 
takes  place  after  another.  They  must  be  more  closely  related 
before  we  have  a  true  plot.  The  skilful  author  accomplishes  this 
linking  by  preparing  during  the  very  first  episode  for  each  one 


22  This  particular  illustration  is  good  because  it  is  familiar  and  because  it  leads 
the  class  to  appreciate  a  fresher  plot  when  they  find  one.  Time  after  time  students 

have  said,  “I  saw  the  movie  -  last  night,  and  it  followed  exactly  the  pattern 

we  worked  out.  I  wish  the  movies  would  give  us  something  new.” 
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that  follows.  He  indicates,  in  other  words,  the  causes  of  what 
is  to  come  later.” 

Then  the  students  begin  to  fill  in  details  of  the  first  episode. 
Although  you  let  their  imaginations  run  freely,  they  usually 
will  emerge  with  an  episode  that  shows  that  Boy  is  brave, 
strong,  ingenious,  and  handsome,  and  Girl  is  lovable,  reason¬ 
ably  sane,  and  of  Boy’s  favorite  complexion.  Thus  they  have 
prepared  for  the  second  step — Boy  loves  Girl — and  for  the 
fourth — Boy  wins  Girl.  They  have  created  the  feeling  that  Boy 
and  Girl  were  “made  for  each  other"  and  that  it  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable  that  they  will  eventually  overcome  all  obstacles  to  their 
marriage.  But  in  the  first  episode  must  also  be  preparation  for 
the  third  step — Boy  loses  Girl.  Therefore  they  work  in  some 
of  the  old  difficulties :  Boy  is  poor  and  Girl  is  rich,  or  Boy  is 
rich  and  Girl  is  poor,  or  Boy  is  the  sole  support  of  his  aged 
parents,  or  Girl  is  the  daughter  of  a  tyrant,  or  there  is  a  man  in 
whose  arms  Girl  may  later  be  found  or  a  woman  in  whose 
arachnoid  embrace  Boy  may  be  discovered.  They  show,  in 
other  words,  that  there  will  be  a  conflict,  that  Boy  will  not  win 
Girl  without  a  struggle,  that  he  may  indeed  lose  her.  On  the 
board  appears  this  diagram,  to  show  how  far  they  have  prog¬ 
ressed  in  the  plotting : 


You  also  point  out  that  conflict  is  a  characteristic  of  every 
plotted  story.  Without  conflict,  without  obstacles  to  overcome, 
without  a  knot  to  untie,  there  is  in  reality  no  story. 

The  plot-weaving  is  not  yet  finished.  The  other  parts  must 
be  related  too.  The  relationship  between  Boy  loves  Girl  and 
Boy  loses  Girl  is  usually  rather  simple.  Sometimes  he  loses  her 
because  of  his  love  (that  is,  he  becomes  jealous)  ;  sometimes 
he  loses  her  because  of  an  external  force  which  is  temporarily 
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stronger  than  even  his  love.  Perhaps  the  students  adopt  the 
idea  that  Girl  is  the  daughter  of  a  tyrant  who  wants  her  to 
marry  the  rich  young  man  from  the  other  side  of  town — the 
man  with  a  Cadillac.  The  tyrant  pretends  that  it  will  be  a  fatal 
blow  to  him  if  she  marries  against  his  will.  The  lovers  talk  the 
matter  over,  sigh  and  cry  a  little,  and  then,  being  unusually 
rational  people,  agree  that  they  should  try  to  forget  one  another. 
Sadly  they  part.  The  outside  forces  are  too  strong  for  them. 
Boy  loses  Girl. 

Then  comes  the  reaction.  They  cannot  stand  being  apart. 
She  pines  (classes  still  enjoy  having  girls  pine)  and  he  mopes. 
They  are  dismally  unhappy.  They  try  in  vain  to  forget.  Love 
must  find  a  way.  Love  shall  find  a  way.  Love  does  find  a  way. 
In  the  first  episode,  Boy  was  presented  as  brave  and  ingenious. 
Now  he  puts  his  bravery  and  ingenuity  to  effect.  He  works  out 
a  plan  which  enables  him  to  show  Girl’s  tyrannical  father  that 
the  rich  young  man  is  actually  a  racketeer,  that  the  Cadillac  is 
a  stolen  car.  Boy  brings  the  racketeer  to  justice  (perhaps  after 
what  the  newspapers  call  a  “thrilling  gun  battle”)  and  collects 
a  large  reward.  Papa  submits.  Boy  wins  Girl. 

Now  the  diagram  looks  like  this : 


Each  part  of  the  story  is  related  to  every  other  part.  Each  in¬ 
cident  grows  naturally  out  of  the  preceding  incidents.  Each 
one,  after  the  first,  happens  because  of  one  or  more  of  the 
others. 

“We  frequently  speak  of  ‘weaving’  a  plot,”  you  remind  the 
class.  “By  looking  at  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram,  you  can 
begin  to  see  what  is  meant  by  that  expression ;  some  of  the  lines 
cross  one  another,  forming  the  beginning  of  a  web.  Naturally, 
the  more  episodes  we  have,  the  more  interwoven  the  plot  will 
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be.  That  is,  each  episode  introduces  some  complication  and 
makes  the  plot  more  intricate,  like  this  : 


“The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  each  part  of  the 
well-plotted  story  is  related  to  every  other  part,  is  either  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  parts.  There  are 
no  unrelated  segments.  Each  complication  is  present — at  least 
potentially  present — from  the  beginning,  and  each  is  solved  at 
the  end/’ 

The  diagrams  of  most  stories  are  fairly  easily  evolved  by  a 
class  (perhaps  not  by  individuals)  on  the  principles  just  ex¬ 
plained.  The  value,  of  course,  lies  not  in  the  diagraming,  but 
in  the  understanding  of  story  technique  and  character  relation¬ 
ships  which  results. 

Two  specific  stories  will  be  considered  as  examples.  “The 
Fourth  Man,”  by  John  Russell  (an  adventure  story  that  delights 
boys)  gives  first  a  picture  of  three  bickering  whites,  escaped 
criminals,  and  their  black  companion,  a  Canaque,  on  a  raft  built 
by  the  Canaque,  as  they  wait  for  the  ship  which  is  to  pick  them 
up.  Time  passes,  the  water  must  be  rationed,  but  the  Canaque 
is  given  none  at  all ;  still,  he  seems  as  fresh  as  when  they  started. 
More  time  passes ;  the  whites  abuse  the  black,  and  then  quarrel 
among  themselves  because  of  the  lack  of  water ;  in  a  brawl,  the 
three  white  men  kill  one  another.  The  ship  eventually  comes, 
and  the  captain  removes  the  bodies ;  as  the  Canaque  sails  away 
on  his  raft,  he  sucks  on  a  hollow  reed  leading  to  one  of  a  dozen 
containers  which  he  has  concealed  in  the  floats  under  the  raft, 
above  the  water  line. 

The  relations  of  the  episodes  to  one  another  are  easily  seen. 
The  solution  is  hinted  in  the  very  beginning,  when  the  reader 
is  told  that  it  was  the  Canaque  who  built  the  raft.  The  shortage 
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of  water  is  inherent  in  the  situation  itself.  Moreover,  the  quar¬ 
relsomeness  of  the  whites  is  made  clear  early  in  the  story,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  fight  episode.  The  diagram  looks  like 
this : 


O.  Henry's  “A  Double-Dyed  Deceiver”  has  this  series  of 
episodes :  The  Llano  Kid,  who  pretends  to  be  tougher  than  he 
is,  kills  a  hot-blooded  youth  about  his  own  age  and  size.  Escap¬ 
ing,  he  goes  from  Texas  to  South  America,  where  he  is  induced 
by  a  greedy  consul  to  pose  as  the  son  of  a  wealthy  old  couple 
whose  boy  ran  away  to  the  states  twelve  years  before ;  when 
opportunity  comes,  the  Llano  Kid  is  to  rob  the  old  couple.  He 
refuses  to  steal  from  them,  however,  when  he  discovers  that 
their  son  was  the  youth  he  killed  in  Texas. 

Even  in  this  story  by  an  expert  handler  of  the  so-called  sur¬ 
prise  ending,  there  is  a  careful  preparation  for  the  ending,  a 
meticulous  linking  of  episode  to  episode,  a  little  web  of  causes 
and  effects.  The  diagram  : 
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Nine  short  stories  out  of  ten  are  constructed  similarly.  So 
are  most  novels  and  dramas,  although  in  these  the  episodes,  and 
hence  the  complications  of  the  web,  are  more  numerous,  and 
digressions  more  frequent.  Nevertheless,  once  the  students 
have  grasped  the  fundamental  principles  of  plot,  they  have  little 
difficulty  in  seeing  how  a  novel  or  play,  as  well  as  a  short  story, 
is  put  together. 

Understanding  principles  of  construction  can  add  tremen¬ 
dously  to  anyone’s  enjoyment.  Although  the  class  should  not 
be  made  to  analyze  so  painstakingly  the  plot  of  every  story  or 
play  assigned,  enough  such  analyses  should  be  made  to  help  the 
students  see  that  stories  do  not  “happen”  but  are  built  by  an 
author  who  cleverly  weaves  together  a  number  of  essential  and 
related  episodes. 

Setting,  style,  characterization,  plot,  and  the  relationship  of 
each  of  these  to  the  central  idea — all  of  these  are  involved  in  the 
analytical  approach.  Like  any  of  the  other  approaches,  it  is 
good  if  not  overdone,  if  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  “picking 
to  pieces.”  Just  as  a  visit  to  an  automotive  assembly  line  gives 
one  more  complete  knowledge  of  automobiles,  and  perhaps  more 
interest  in  them,  so  an  investigation  of  the  assembly  technique 
used  by  an  author  makes  a  story  or  a  play  more  understandable 
and  more  enjoyable.  A  cigarette  company  a  few  years  ago  said 
the  same  thing  in  its  advertising :  “It’s  fun  to  be  fooled,  but  it’s 
more  fun  to  know.” 

Combining  the  Approaches.23 — A  small  boy  had  a  bow  and 
arrow — one  arrow.  He  stood  in  the  back  yard,  aimed  at  a 
target  about  twenty  feet  away,  shot  his  arrow,  retrieved  it, 
smoothed  the  feathers,  and  walked  back  to  repeat  the  process. 
Over  and  over  he  aimed,  shot,  and  retrieved.  It  was  a  monoto¬ 
nous  procedure.  After  a  while,  he  got  tired  of  shooting  his  one 
arrow. 

Later,  his  father  bought  him  some  more  arrows,  and  the 
two  of  them  rigged  up  more  targets  constructed  just  like  the 
first  but  which  required  the  boy  to  shoot  part  of  the  time  at  a 


23  The  following  paragraphs  are  adapted  from  the  author’s  article,  “The  Multiple 
Approach  in  Teaching  Literature,”  English  Journal,  XXXVII  (April,  1948),  188. 
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different  angle.  A  little  variety  thus  being  added  to  his  archery 
practice,  his  enjoyment  was  renewed.  And,  since  he  spent  less 
time  in  retracing  his  steps  and  in  refeathering  his  one  arrow, 
his  marksmanship  improved  more  rapidly  than  before. 

The  scene  was  a  classroom.  “In  what  year  was  Robert 
Browning  born,  James  ?”  “What  do  you  know  about  his  school 
days,  Mildred  ?”  “What  was  the  title  of  his  first  important  poem, 
Pauline  ?  Y on  should  certainly  know  that.”  “Name  three  other 
long  poems  by  Browning,  Wilbur.”  “Where  was  he  buried, 
Marcella?”  “We  shall  now  hear  George’s  report  on  the  years 
the  Brownings  spent  in  Italy.” 

The  scene  was  another  classroom.  The  class  was  studying 
Julius  Caesar.  The  teacher  said,  “Ronald,  read  the  first  two 
speeches  in  this  scene  aloud  and  tell  us  what  they  mean.”  Then, 
“Lucille,  read  the  next  two  speeches  and  tell  us  the  meaning.” 
So  the  hour  crawled  by.  The  following  week  the  class  was 
studying  an  essay.  “Daniel,  read  the  first  two  sentences  and 
tell  us  what  they  mean.” 

One-arrow  teachers  they  apparently  were.  They  aimed, 
shot,  retrieved,  smoothed  the  feathers,  and  aimed  again.  Over 
and  over  their  classes  did  the  same  thing,  relieving  their  bore¬ 
dom  only  by  horseplay  or  by  raucous  laughter  at  something  not 
really  funny. 

The  plea  in  this  chapter  has  been  that  every  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  should  have  and  use  more  than  one  arrow.  The  literature 
teacher  is  hunting  big  game  for  his  class.  Not  tigers  or  ele¬ 
phants,  but  pleasure,  and  understanding  of  literature  as  a  key 
to  life,  and  understanding  of  literature  as  an  influence  upon  life. 
No  tiger  was  ever  so  large  or  so  formidable  or  so  much  worth 
capturing  as  any  one  of  these  quarries. 

Six  arrows  have  been  described.  One  should  be  used  now, 
another  tomorrow.  Two  or  even  three  may  be  used  almost 
concurrently.  But  no  one  arrow  should  be  worn  out.  The 
teacher  with  six  arrows  is  much  more  likely  to  hit  the  target 
than  the  teacher  with  only  one. 
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THE  IDEA  BOX 


Sidewalk  Drama 

“Students  can  become  conscious  of  sidewalk  drama  and  even  class¬ 
room  drama  in  their  own  everyday  lives,  and  make  comparisons  with 
that  which  they  read.”  (Mrs.  Alma  W.  Roberts,  Abbeville,  Ala.) 

Selecting  Plays 

For  lists  of  plays  most  often  included  in  texts,  see  “Plays  Studied  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,”  by  Jess  Beard.  ( Illinois  English 
Bulletin,  XXXIV,  January,  1947,  No.  4,  1.) 

“Taking  the  Spinach  out  of  Shakespeare” 

Jeannette  Klemola’s  article  under  this  title  ( Illinois  English  Bulletin, 
XXXIV,  January,  1947,  No.  4,  13)  names  three  “schools”  of  teaching 
Shakespeare:  the  Spinach  School  (“It’s  good  for  you”);  the  Bronze 
Pedestal  School  (“There  is  no  other  playwright  before  him — nor  after”)  ; 
the  Detective  School  (“The  plays  are  mines  of  hidden  information, 
source  material  for  oral  and  written  reports,  and  little  else”).  She  sug¬ 
gests  the  “archie”  school,  which  believes  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  were 
written  for  the  common  man  and  are  still  good  entertainment  for  the 
common  man. 

Shakespeare  Isn’t  Dead 

Teacher  and  class  may  gather  from  current  magazines  and  newspapers 
allusions  to  Shakespeare  or  his  characters. 

Re-creating  the  Past  Through  Drama 

In  the  study  of  such  a  play  as  Julius  Caesar,  let  the  students  imagine 
that  they  are  twentieth-century  people  carried  back  to  ancient  Rome  by 
a  time  machine;  they  write  letters  to  their  twentieth-century  friends. 
Mrs.  Milo  Stuart,  “Julius  Caesar  Again”  ( English  Journal,  XXXII, 
April,  1943,  216). 

Prepare  news  stories  or  radio  programs  describing  the  events  of  the 
play. 

Before  reading  Julius  Caesar,  one  class  had  a  “Roman  Party.”  Helen 
Lisman,  “Teaching  Plan  for  Julius  Caesar”  ( English  Journal,  XXX, 
April,  1941,316). 

“Memorizing  Shakespeare  for  Fun” 

J.  E.  Greene’s  article  {High  Points,  XXVI,  September,  1944,  No.  7, 
28)  tells  of  this  device:  Students  think  of  an  occasion  when  they  or 
someone  else  might  quote  an  appropriate  line  or  two  from  Shakespeare. 
They  memorize,  describe  the  situation,  and  quote  the  lines. 
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Writing  Stage  Directions 

Students  may  add  to  their  understanding  of  a  Shakespearean  play  if 
they  write  some  detailed — perhaps  Barrie-like — stage  directions  for  it. 

Thinking  About  Staging 

Students  may  consider  how  a  particular  scene,  or  a  whole  play,  could 
be  most  effectively  staged.  “This  has  good  results  in  stimulating  what 
otherwise  may  be  dormant  imaginations.”  (Harold  R.  Hansen,  Meno- 
monie,  Wis.) 

Short  Plays 

Fred  Barker’s  Forty-Minute  Plays  from  Shakespeare  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1927)  is  useful. 

Half- Acting 

“I  call  my  procedure  ‘half-acting.’  Students  read  the  various  parts, 
and  a  narrator  describes  the  action.  The  narrator,  especially,  must  pre¬ 
pare  carefully  in  advance.”  (Robert  L.  Stevens,  Albion,  Ill.) 

Cooperative  Teaching  of  Drama 

In  Hope  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  large  class  in  drama  is 
taught  by  two  teachers.  One  chooses  a  cast  and  works  up  a  production 
of  the  play,  to  be  given  first  before  the  English  department  and  then 
before  the  whole  school.  The  other  teacher  proceeds  “in  the  usual  way.” 
Then  the  process  is  repeated  with  a  different  play  and  a  different  cast. 
One  of  the  teachers  comments :  “If  one  has  a  good  dramatics  teacher  in 
the  department,  this  is  the  best  way  I  know  for  teaching  drama.  The 
class  gets  study,  experience  in  criticism,  acting,  and  audience  training. 
The  results  are  excellent.” 

To  Stimulate  Interest  in  Fiction 

One  teacher  talked  briefly  each  day  about  some  novel  that  he  had 
enjoyed;  later  he  invited  students  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Choosing  a  Novel  for  Class  Reading 

If  enough  copies  are  available,  you  may  use  the  “loaded  deck”  method. 
Name  several  worthy  novels,  tell  a  little  about  each,  and  let  the  class 
choose  the  one  they  would  like  to  read. 

“Developing  Maturity  and  Literary  Taste” 

This  article  by  Sarah  I.  Roody  ( English  Journal,  XXXII,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1943,  547)  will  introduce  Miss  Roody’s  excellent  Plot-Completion 
Test. 

On  Personality 

Read  “Respect  for  Personality,”  by  Robert  Rounds  ( English  Journal, 
XXXVI,  March,  1947,  126). 
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Tolerance 

Read  “Teaching-  Tolerance  Through  Literature,”  by  Ruth  Mary 
Weeks  ( English  Journal,  XXXV,  October,  1946,  425). 

“Educating  the  High  School  Student’s  Sense  of  Humor” 

This  article  by  Winifred  Nash  ( English  Journal,  XXVII,  March, 
1938,  236)  shows  that  a  sense  of  humor  can  be  improved,  although,  as 
Miss  Nash  says,  some  students  “seem  to  have  lockjaw  of  the  risible 
muscles.” 


“A  Plan  for  Study  of  the  Short  Story” 

This  article  by  Sister  M.  Joselyn  ( English  Journal,  XXXIV,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1945,  95)  tells  about  students’  reading  of  stories  which  illustrate 
certain  themes. 

Opposing  Forces 

In  the  study  of  a  play  or  novel,  analysis  of  the  forces  working  for  and 
against  the  protagonist — perhaps  writing  them  in  parallel  columns — 
adds  to  the  understanding.  (Norman,  Okla.,  High  School.) 

Folklore 

Tall  tales  arouse  keen  interest  in  students.  A  useful  bibliography  is 
included  in  “Folklore  to  the  Fore”  by  Ernest  Baughman  ( English 
Journal,  XXXII,  April,  1943,  206). 

Eliminating  Stereotypes 

Have  students  read  a  story  with  a  stereotyped  Negro,  Swede,  or 
Englishman,  and  then  contrast  this  inferior  presentation  with  a  story 
containing  a  true-to-life  person  from  the  same  racial  or  national  group. 

A  Radio  Technique  in  Teaching  Fiction 

Let  students  describe  a  .fictional  battle  or  other  contest  as  it  would  be 
presented  by  an  on-the-spot  broadcaster. 

Examples  of  Fictional  Scenes  That  May  Be  Dramatized 

Godfrey  Cass  and  Silas  Marner  discuss  the  custody  of  Eppie. 

Long  John  Silver  is  given  the  Black  Spot. 

Trial  of  Charles  Darnay. 

\  . 

Puppets 

English  and  art  may  sometimes  be  combined  in  junior  high  school 
classes.  Students  make  puppets  and  use  them  to  present  original  plays 
or  plays  studied  in  class. 

Simplified  Fiction 

If  you  want  your  students  to  know  some  of  the  “classical”  novels,  but 
feel  that  they  cannot  understand  them,  investigate  the  “Cebco  Classics,” 
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which  present  them  in  somewhat  simplified  form.  Write  to  College 
Entrance  Book  Co.,  New  York.  Or  write  for  information  about  the 
Globe  Adaptations  to  Globe  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

Branching  Out  from  the  Novel 

One  book,  as  has  been  said,  should  lead  to  another.  After  reading 
Silas  Marner,  one  group  of  students  read  and  reported  on  other  novels 
in  which  a  character  undergoes  a  significant  change.  See  “Wide  Read¬ 
ing  in  the  Novel,”  by  Eona  de  Vere  ( English  Journal,  XXXII,  January, 
1943,  44).  Main  Street  might  lead  to  further  reading  about  the  small 
town,  etc. 

If  the  Comic  Books  Bother  You 

Don’t  give  them  the  sweetness  of  forbidden  fruit  by  banning  or  con¬ 
fiscating  them.  Some  teachers  have  been  able  to  use  comics  as  stepping- 
stones  to  Treasure  Island,  Sherlock  Holmes,  Paul  Banyan,  etc.  For 
details  see  “Comic  Books,”  by  Earl  Dias  {English  Journal,  XXXV, 
March,  1946,  142). 

Read  “Superman  Licked,”  by  Beryl  Sullivan  {Clearing  House,  XVII, 
March,  1943,  428).  This  teacher’s  junior  high  school  students  read 
and  reported  on  whatever  they  wished  for  a  week.  Many  read  comics. 
The  comic  stories  were  so  similar  that  even  their  avid  followers  noticed 
their  monotony. 

In  class,  let  students  examine  a  number  of  comic  books  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  truth  to  life. 

Motion  Pictures 

Help  students  to  set  up  criteria  for  judging  movies.  Authenticity, 
quality  of  acting,  moral  tone,  propaganda  values,  informational  values, 
plot,  theme,  setting,  and  characterization  are  among  the  points  that  might 
be  included.  (Lois  Roquemore,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.) 

The  teacher  should  help  students  to  recognize  movie  stereotypes, 
propaganda,  glittering  generalities,  and  misrepresentation  of  social  facts, 
e.g.,  that  winning  the  girl  means  lasting  happiness  or  that  the  good  life 
is  the  acquisitive  life  or  that  catching  the  criminal  solves  the  crime  prob¬ 
lem.  Seerley  Reid,  “Hollywood  Hokum”  {English  Journal,  XXIX, 
March,  1940,  211). 

The  movies  cannot  be  judged  by  the  same  standards  as  books,  because 
the  two  are  different  forms  of  art.  “There  are  arty  people  who  discuss 
the  literary  excellence  of  certain  films.  They  might  as  well  talk  about 
the  literary  qualities  of  statues.”  Richard  Lillard,  “Movies  Aren’t 
Literary”  {English  Journal,  XXIX,  November,  1940,  735). 

The  students  establish  standards  for  judging  movies.  Then,  after 
having  seen  particular  films,  they  indicate  their  quality  by  a  traffic  light 
display :  red  if  the  movie  is  poor,  yellow  if  mediocre,  and  green  if  good. 
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Try  to  preview  each  film  shown  in  class.  Also,  do  a  little  preteaching 
to  point  out  certain  things  to  look  for.  A  long  movie  may  be  presented 
in  instalments.  After  showing,  discuss  such  points  as  casting,  acting,  i  ^ 
directing,  theme,  plot,  significance,  dialog,  balance,  music. 

For  Your  Bookshelf 

(1)  Audio-Visual  Materials  of  Instruction  (Chicago,  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  1949).  (2)  Dale,  Edgar,  Audio-Visual 
Aids  in  Teaching  (New  York,  Dryden  Press,  1946).  (3)  Educators’ 
Guide  to  Free  Films,  published  annually  by  Educators  Progress 
Service,  Randolph,  Wis.  (4)  Educational  Film  Guide,  annual  cata¬ 
log  and  supplements  published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York. 

(5)  The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films,  revised  frequently, 
published  by  Educational  Screen,  Chicago.  (6)  Free  Films,  16mm. 
Silent  and  Sound,  published  by  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College, 
Montclair,  N.  J.  (7)  Film  and  Education  (New  York,  Philosophical 
Library,  1948). 

A  helpful  magazine :  Educational  Screen,  Chicago. 

For  “The  Motion  Picture:  A  Selected  Booklist, ”  write  to  Educational 
Bureau,  Warner  Brothers  Pictures,  New  York.  Bulletins  describing 
current  Warner  Brothers  films  are  available  from  the  same  source. 
Study  guides  for  various  movies  may  be  obtained  from  Educational  and 
Recreational  Guides,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

For  information  about  one-reel  sound  motion  pictures  on  such  subjects 
as  “We  Discover  the  Dictionary,”  “How  to  Study,”  and  “Spelling 
Is  Easy,”  write  to  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Chicago. 

In  most  states,  the  department  of  education  or  the  university  can  give 
detailed  information  about  available  films.  Some  universities  also 
rent  or  sell  films. 

For  information  about  British  films,  write  to  British  Information 
Service,  New  York. 

To  keep  up  with  developments  in  audio-visual  aids,  send  to  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
ask  to  have  your  name  put  on  the  mailing  list  for  The  Nezvs  Fetter. 

Filmstrips 

Educational  Film  Guide  (see  above)  includes  a  monthly  listing  of 
educational  filmstrips. 

Slides 

Write  to  Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  for  lists  of  available 
slides  and  materials  and  directions  for  making  slides. 

“Simple  Visual  Aids  in  the  Teaching  of  English” 

Ruth  Huggins  ( Illinois  English  Bulletin,  March,  1947)  discusses  use 
of  blackboards,  bulletin  boards,  maps  and  charts,  exhibits,  stereoscopes, 
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slides,  photographs,  prints,  book  jackets,  magazine  covers,  colored  chalk, 

cartoons,  and  ship  models. 

Worth  Asking  Yourself  When  You  Make  an  Assignment 

f  Will  the  work  arouse  wholesome  curiosity? 

Will  it  build  rather  than  kill  interest? 

Will  it  help  students  to  think? 

Will  it  improve  expression? 

Will  it  teach  cooperation  and  promote  an  interest  in  others? 

THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  How  do  you  yourself  account  for  the  wide  appeal  of  fiction 
and  drama? 

2.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  ninth  grader  with  an  I.O.  below 
100  usually  cannot  understand  a  selection  of  the  approximate 
difficulty  of  Julius  Caesar.  Does  this  imply  (1)  that  Julius 
Caesar  and  selections  equivalent  in  difficulty  should  not  be 
taught  at  all?  (2)  that  they  should  be  taught  to  superior  stu¬ 
dents  only?  (3)  that  they  should  be  taught  at  higher  grade 
levels  ?  (4)  that  they  may  be  taught  to  all  but  that  each  student 
will  be  expected  to  get  something  different  from  the  study  ?  Or 
is  there  some  other  implication  ? 

3.  List  five  plays,  short  stories,  or  novels  in  studying  which  you 
would  probably  emphasize  the  historical  approach.  Then  list 
five  more  for  each  of  the  other  approaches.  (Assume  a  class 
with  considerable  variation  in  ability,  and  assume  whatever 
specific  objectives  you  wish.) 

4.  Try  to  think  of  six  or  more  additional  questions  to  supplement 
the  list  on  pages  144-46.  If  you  wish,  these  questions  may  per' 
tain  to  a  specific  selection. 

5.  Draw  up  a  list  of  stories  or  plays  in  which  members  of  racial 
or  national  groups  are  presented  as  stereotypes,  and  a  contrast¬ 
ing  list  in  which  they  are  portrayed  realistically. 

>16.  Do  “activities”  related  to  literature  detract  from  the  power  and 
the  appeal  of  the  literature  itself  ? 

7.  Explain  in  your  own  words  the  difference  between  an  author’s 
purpose  and  a  “moral.” 

J8-  Select  a  difficult  passage  from  a  play  or  story  taught  in  high 
schools.  Study  it  to  see  what  difficulties  a  student  would  en¬ 
counter,  and  prepare  a  paraphrase. 
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^  9.  Re-examine  your  favorite  short  story.  Find  out  how  it  is 
plotted,  investigate  the  author’s  technique  in  characterizing, 
and  observe  how  the  setting  and  the  style  contribute  to  the 
""  success  of  the  story. 

10.  Visual  aids  may  be  employed  in  three  or  four  of  the  approaches. 
How,  then,  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  most  schools 
English  teachers  make  less  use  of  motion  pictures  and  other 
visual  aids  than  do  the  science  and  social  studies  teachers? 
What  values  may  movies  have  for  the  English  class? 

11.  Give  three  or  more  reasons  why  the  teacher  should  always  pre¬ 
view  a  movie  to  be  shown  in  class. 
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USING  THE  APPROACHES:  POETRY  AND 

NONFICTION 


Poetry 

Why  Poetry  Is  Not  Widely  Liked. — The  discovery  that 
“Students  just  don’t  like  poetry”  is  made  anew  every  year  in 
a  discouragingly  large  number  of  high  schools.  But  why  don’t 
they?  They  like  rhythm  in  dancing,  in  gymnastics,  in  music — 
why  not  in  poetry?  Little  children  make  up  rhyming  nonsense 
syllables  and  enjoy  playing  rhyme  games  and  singing  simple 
rhymes.  As  the  linguist  Otto  Jespersen  often  pointed  out,  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  alike  have  fun  experimenting  with  language — 
coining  words,  changing  word  order,  searching  for  original 
methods  of  expression.  The  subject  matter  of  poetry  is  often 
of  wide  interest.  With  all  these  reasons  why  students  should 
like  poetry,  why  do  many  of  them  dislike  it? 

The  author  has  talked  over  this  matter  with  high  school 
students  and  recent  graduates — good,  bad,  and  mediocre,  articu¬ 
late  and  inarticulate — and  has  tried  to  find  a  common  denomi¬ 
nator  among  the  reasons  they  have  suggested.  By  no  means  all 
of  them  have  an  aversion  to  poetry;  a  few  consider  it  their 
favorite  form  of  literature,  many  like  it  fairly  well,  and  many 
more  are  merely  indifferent — “I  can  stand  it  but  I’d  just  as  soon 
let  it  alone.”  Those  who  do  dislike  it  usually  offer  one  or  more 
of  the  six  following  reasons,  which  are  arranged  in  what  seems 
to  be  the  ascending  order  of  importance. 

Students  find  that  poetry  is  artificial,  but  most  of  them  do 
not  object  to  it  very  strenuously  on  this  score.  Some  sample 
comments :  “People  don’t  talk  like  that.”  “Rhyme  is  kinda 
silly  when  you  come  to  think  about  it.”  “They  put  their  words 
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together  in  a  funny  sort  of  way.”  “If  he’s  talking  about  sheep, 
why  doesn’t  he  say  sheep  instead  of  the  bleating  kind?” 

/A  few  students  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  poetry  is  highly 
compressed,  and  they  sometimes  express  a  dislike  for  this  com¬ 
pression :  “You  have  to  use  your  imagination  too  much  to  fill 
in  the  details.  It’s  not  like  a  story,  where  you’re  told  everything 
you  need  to  know./’ 

Occasionally  a  more  mature  student  will  give  unfamiliarity 
as  his  reason  for  disliking  poetry  in  the  past:  “I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  what  a  poet  was  trying  to  do  at  first,  but  after  I  got  the 
hang  of  it,  it  wasn’t  so  bad.  I  suppose  that  a  person  has  to  get 
used  to  poetry  just  as  he  does  to  olives  or  dill  pickles.” 

A  fourth  cause  of  hostility  is  the  feeling  that  much  poetry  is 
not  sufficiently  rewarding:  “You  read  it  and  sweat  over  it  and 
then  what  do  you  get  out  of  it?  Either  something  that  you 
already  know,  or  a  description  of  something  you  don’t  care 
about,  or  an  explanation  of  how  the  poet  feels  about  a  woman 
or  a  skylark.” 

^The  fifth  objection  relates,  not  to  the  poetry,  but  to  the  way 
it  is  sometimes  taught :  “We’re  expected  to  like  everything  the 
teacher  likes.”  “She’s  always  gushing  about  how  pretty  every¬ 
thing  is.”  “Sometimes  I  really  do  get  something  out  of  a  poem, 
and  then  the  teacher  spoils  everything  by  rehashing  it  until  I 
get  sick  of  it.”  “I  hate  to  spend  all  the  time  picking  out  meta¬ 
phors  and  trying  to  decide  what  kind  of  meter  it  is.” 

Most  of  the  objections  are  centered  upon  the  matter  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  which  artificiality,  compression,  and  unfamiliarity  are 
related:  “Poetry  is  hard.”  “You  have  to  read  it  several  times 
to  find  out  what  it  says.”  “They  turn  their  sentences  around  in 
peculiar  ways.”  “A  lot  of  the  words  are  long  and  hard.” 
“They  mention  a  lot  of  things  I’ve  never  heard  of.  I  never  did 
understand  what  Milton  was  saying  in  the  first  part  of  ‘L’Alle- 
gro’  and  ‘II  Penseroso.’  ”  “A  person  has  to  be  thinking  all  the 
time  and  not  overlook  a  word.” 

It  is  rather  hard  for  us  who  read  and  enjoy  much  poetry  to 
sympathize  with  the  points  of  view  just  listed.  But  let  us  do  a 
little  supposing.  Suppose  that  forces  beyond  our  control  have 
put  11s  into  a  chair  in  a  classroom.  Suppose  further  that  the 
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Power  in  the  front  of  the  room  has  decreed  that  we  should  study 
schizomycetes — -ours  not  to  reason  whyT  ours  but  to  do — or  try. 
We  read  material  filled  with  polysyllables  and  unfamiliar  con¬ 
cepts  ;  we  find  common  words  used  in  uncommon  ways ;  we 
come  upon  allusions  that  are  meaningless.  Class  discussion 
concentrates  on  what  to  us  seems  the  dullest  of  the  dull.  And 
over  the  whole  procedure  hovers  an  unspoken  query :  What  are 
we  getting  from  this  that  will  have  some  kind  of  value  in  our 
lives  ? 

The  analogy  is  not  excessively  far-fetched.  An  unmotivated 
student,  who  sees  no  reason  for  reading  poetry  and  who  finds 
no  pleasure  in  it,  will  have  no  more  desire  to  read  than  we 
might  have  in  our  suppositious  class  devoted  to  schizomycetes. 

But  now  suppose  that  the  Power  chooses  only  important  and 
interesting  aspects  of  schizomycetes  for  presentation  to  us,  let¬ 
ting  us  see  what  bacteria  have  done  for  mankind,  what  they  do 
for  us  daily,  how  the  facts  about  them  have  been  discovered, 
and  so  on.  Suppose  that  the  presentation  itself  is  colorful,  help¬ 
ful,  clear.  Suppose  that  our  class  activities  are  attention-hold¬ 
ing.  Our  dislike  for  the  subject  either  is  prevented  or,  if  it 
already  existed,  is  alleviated. 

Cure — or  better,  prevention — of  dislike  for  poetry  is  likewise 
possible.  It  is  based  upon  careful  selection,  skilful  motivation, 
and  effective  presentation.  Principles  of  selection  have  been 
discussed  in  Chapter  5.  Motivation  and  presentation  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  various  approaches. 


The  Historical  Approach. — There  are  three  occasions  for 
using  the  historical  approach  in  teaching  poetry :  when  the  poem 
is  an  outgrowth  of  a  clearly  defined  mental  and  emotional  state 
of  its  author,  when  it  sheds  light  upon  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written  or  which  it  describes,  and  when  it  relates  to  a  historical 
subject/^ 

No  true  poem,  of  course,  has  ever  been  written  which  did  not 
grow  from  the  author’s  current  thinking  and  feeling.  Some 
poems,  however,  illustrate  his  thoughts  and  emotions  better 
than  others.  Here  are  three  examples. 

Bryant’s  “To  a  Waterfowl”  developed  from  a  personal 
experience.  Twenty-one  years  old — not  the  gray-bearded, 
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bald-headed  old  man  pictured  in  the  anthologies — Bryant  was 
walking  the  seven  miles  from  his  home  to  Plainfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  was  worried,  uncertain.  Because  of  lack  of 
money  he  had  not  been  able  to  complete  his  college  work.  He 
wanted  to  write  and  had  written,  but  he  knew  that  his  writing 
could  not  yet  support  him.  He  had  passed  his  bar  examination, 
but  had  no  law  office,  no  chance  to  practice.  On  this  day,  a 
chilly  one  in  December,  1815,  he  was  going  to  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  opening  a  law  office  in  Plainfield.  But  the  future  was 
doubtful  and  dreary.  The  sun  seemed  to  be  setting  on  his 
bright  youthful  hopes  just  as  it  had  already  disappeared  in  the 
west.  Then,  also  in  the  west,  Bryant  saw  a  lone  wild  duck, 
flying  rapidly  southward.  The  young  man  noted  the  assurance 
of  the  bird,  the  straightness  of  its  course.  Certainly  a  higher 
Being  was  guiding  it.  And  if  that  Being  cared  for  this  wild 
creature,  need  he,  the  poet,  fear  anything? 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

Without  an  explanation  like  this,  “To  a  Waterfowl”  is  just 
another  poem.  With  the  background,  however,  it  achieves 
visible  significance.^ 

Poe’s  “Annabel  Lee”  has  a  less  specific  story  attached  to  it 
than  has  “To  a  Waterfowl,”  but  to  appreciate  it  a  class  must  be 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Poe’s  tender  love  for  his  child-wife, 
Virginia,  who  had  died  three  years  before.  They  must  know  of 
her  delicate  loveliness,  her  singing  ability,  her  lingering  illness 
that  often  threatened  death  before  it  actually  arrived.  They 
should  know  that  she  had  already  inspired  some  of  Poe’s  best 
work  such  as  “Ulalume”  and  “The  Raven.”  It  is  also  helpful 
for  them  to  realize  that  there  is  at  least  figurative  truth  in  the 
line  “She  was  a  child  and  I  was  a  child,”  because  Poe  never 
“grew  up”  to  the  conservatism  and  subdued  emotionality  that 
usually  accompany  adulthood.  And  the  class  should  know,  too, 
that  “Annabel  Lee”  was  probably  the  last  poem  that  Poe  wrote 
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— that  memory  of  his  dead  wife  remained  sharp  within  him  up 
to  the  time  he  died. 

Quite  different  is  the  background  of  Siegfried  Sassoon’s 
“Suicide  in  the  Trenches’’  or  any  other  of  his  bitter  antiwar 
poems : 

In  winter  trenches,  cowed  and  glum, 

With  crumps  and  lice  and  lack  of  rum, 

He  put  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

No  one  spoke  of  him  again. 

One  is  reminded,  perhaps,  of  Osbert  Sitwell’s  account  of  a  boy 
killed  by  a  German  bullet : 1 

I  had  time  to  see,  before  he  fell,  a  black  flower  or  star  expand  upon 
the  temple  of  a  boy  of  twenty,  who  was  within  touching  distance  of  me. 
There  was  a  gush  of  blood,  black  in  the  grayness,  from  his  mouth ;  he 
groaned,  stirred,  shuddered,  and  was  dead.  ...  I  still  recall  his  rustic 
grace,  honest  and  young,  and  the  burr  in  his  voice  when  he  spoke.  .  .  . 
(Who  else  living  remembers  him  today,  I  wonder?) 

At  twenty-eight,  Sassoon  himself  had  gone  to  war.  He  knew 
its  filth,  its  heartlessness,  its  blood.  Twice  wounded,  he  was 
awarded  the  Military  Cross  for  rescuing  injured  soldiers  under 
fire,  and  he  threw  the  decoration  into  the  sea.  Later  he  declined 
the  D.S.O.  because  he  had  learned  that  war  is  completely  futile. 
In  his  poems — indeed  in  his  whole  life  after  World  War  I — his 
chief  aim  was  to  fight  war : 

You  smug-faced  crowds  with  kindling  eye 
Who  cheer  when  soldier  lads  march  by, 

Sneak  home  and  pray  you’ll  never  know 
The  hell  where  youth  and  laughter  go. 

These  illustrations  should  make  it  plain  how  knowledge  of 
the  poet  may  clarify  some  poems  and  make  them  vivid  experi¬ 
ences,  not  dull  words.  Similarly,  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which 
a  poet  lived  may  often  remove  a  poem  from  the  realm  of  the 
abstract. 


1  Osbert  Sitwell,  Laughter  in  the  Next  Room,  Atlantic  Monthly,  CLXXXII  (July, 
1948),  83.  (Later  published  in  book  form  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1948.) 
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Chaucer’s  “Prologue”  may  serve  as  the  example  here.  To 
us  who  know  medieval  history  and  who  are  familiar  with  H.  O. 
Taylor’s  Medieval  Mind,  R.  L.  Poole’s  Medieval  Thought  and 
Learning,  and  G.  G.  Coulton’s  Medieval  Panorama,  the  knights, 
squires,  yeomen,  monks,  friars,  franklins,  clerks,  reeves,  sum- 
moners,  and  manciples  seem  at  least  as  distinct  as  next-door 
neighbors  on  a  foggy  day.  But  between  our  students  and  these 
characters  is  a  brick  wall  in  which  we  must  make  a  few  chinks 
if  we  cannot  tear  it  down. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  Clerk : 

A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenford  also, 

That  unto  logyk  hadde  longe  ygo. 

As  leene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 

And  he  nas  nat  right  fat,  I  undertake, 

But  loked  holwe,  and  therto  soberly. 

Full  thredbare  was  his  overeste  courtepy, 

For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 

Ne  was  so  worldly  for  to  have  office. 

For  him  was  levere  have  at  his  beddes  heed 
Twenty  bokes,  clad  in  blak  or  reed, 

Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophye, 

Than  robes  riche,  or  fithele,  or  gay  sautrye. 

A  combination  of  the  paraphrastic  and  the  historical  approaches 
seems  essential  here :  the  paraphrastic  to  clarify  word  meanings 
and  sentence  structure,  and  the  historical  to  add  facts  essential 
to  understanding  and  appreciation.-  Unaided,  some  students 
will  assume  that  the  clerk  sold  groceries ;  Oxenford  and  Oxford 
they  will  suppose  to  be  two  different  places ;  nas  nat  will  be 
meaningless ;  and  so  on.  The  second  line  opens  the  way  to  a 
little  discussion  of  medieval  education.  The  line  does  not  mean 
“Who’d  turned  to  getting  knowledge  long  ago”  (as  translated 
in  one  modern  version)  but  means  rather  that  the  clerk  had 
long  since  been  familiarized  with  the  “trivium”  (grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic)  and  was  probably  studying  the  “quad- 
rivium”  (arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music)  ;  in 
other  words,  he  was  an  advanced  student.  Line  6  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  some  pictures  of  medieval  costumes.  Lines  7 
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and  8  point  out  that  a  more  worldly  scholar  than  the  clerk  might 
abandon  his  desire  to  become  a  priest  in  order  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  secretary  to  some  rich  man  or  governmental  official. 
Line  10  provides  an  opening  for  a  discussion  of  what  books 
were  like  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  how  costly 
twenty  books  would  be.  Line  11  might  well  be  passed  over 
quickly  with  only  a  mention  of  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  the 
“golden  mean”  for  the  few  students  who  might  be  interested. 
Pictures  of  medieval  musical  instruments  would  illustrate  line 
12,  and  a  musically  inclined  student  might  find  here  a  good 
subject  for  a  report. 

Not  all  the  “Prologue,”  of  course,  is  crammed  with  so  many 
reflections  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  these  lines  are,  but  never¬ 
theless  this  poem  and  many  others  have  sufficient  historical 
connections  to  make  such  study  worth-while  and  interesting. 
The  poetry  suggests  the  social  history,  and  the  social  history 
enlightens  the  poetry. 

Political  history  also  has  often  been  tied  closely  to  poetry. 
Obvious  examples  are  Emerson’s  “Concord  Hymn”  and  Whit¬ 
man’s  “O  Captain!  My  Captain!”  To  teach  these  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  historical  background  would  be  not  only  pointless 
but  almost  impossible.  Somewhat  less  obvious  examples  are 
Longfellow’s  “Skeleton  in  Armor,”  which  might  be  related  to 
the  puzzle  of  who  really  discovered  the  New  World;  ballads, 
both  English  and  American,  some  of  which  have  a  historical 
foundation;  “London,  1802,”  which  demands  an  understanding 
of  the  England  that  Wordsworth  described  as  “a  fen  of  stagnant 
waters”;  and  Tennyson’s  “Locksley  Hall,”  published  in  1842 
but  foreseeing  aviation,  gigantic  aerial  wars,  the  steady  advance 
of  science,  and  a  “Federation  of  the  world”  that  has  not  yet 
been  attained. 

AVhen  there  is  a  close  connection  between  a  poem  and  the 
background  of  either  the  poet  or  his  time,  that  connection  should 
usually  be  exploited.  The  histQrical  approach  removes  the  poem 
from  the  pages  of  a  book  and  places  it  in  its  proper  context — in 
physical  surroundings  that  may  be  made  familiar,  and  among 
real  people  with  fears,  tears,  joys,  and  aspirations  not  unlike 
our  own / 
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/The  Sociopsychological  Approach. — Still  more  may  the 
sociopsychological  approach  give  vitality  to  a  poem.  In  this 
approach,  even  more  than  in  any  of  the  others,  lively  discussion  is 
desirable  and  essentiaiyMany  questions  like  those  listed  on  pages 
144-46  are  as  appropriate  for  poetry  as  for  fiction  and  drama. 

Most  adolescents  are  keenly  interested  in  people.  They  want 
to  know  how  people  act,  why  they  act  that  way,  what  might 
cause  them  to  act  differently.  Social  relationships  concern  them 
deeply.  Boy-girl  and  family  relationships  provide  much  of  their 
conversational  diet,  but  not  infrequently  they  talk  with  utter 
seriousness  about  solutions  of  national  and  international  social 
problems  that  most  of  us  adults  hardly  dare  to  face  squarely. 
Recently,  for  example,  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  was  proposing 
answers  to  the  problem  of  racial  segregation — a  boy  with  ordi¬ 
nary  ability  and  the  usual  interests  in  athletics,  airplanes,  and 
automobiles.  He  was  thinking  seriously  of  an  important  mat¬ 
ter,  thinking  with  a  fairness  and  an  unselfishness  that  adults 
might  envy.  One  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  fine  idealism 
and  the  high  seriousness  that  he  shares  with  millions  of  other 
adolescents  would  not  be  worn  away  in  a  few  short  years.  And 
one  could  not  help  wondering  whether  we  might  not  come 
nearer  to  solving  our  biggest  social  problems  if  through  educa¬ 
tion  we  could  provide  practical  knowledge  of  humanity  that 
might  modify  but  not  debilitate  the  idealism  of  youth.  The 
idealist  proposes  solutions  that  often  ignore  reality;  the  realist 
— at  least  in  one  of  his  more  extreme  guises — scorns  ideals  and 
accepts  the  status  quo  as  almost  immutable.  Somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  two  must  lie  a  space  where  idealism  and  realism  over¬ 
lap.  The  Founding  Fathers  apparently  located  it.  They  knew 
people  well ;  they  were  neither  excessively  idealistic  nor  exces¬ 
sively  insistent  upon  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Our  Consti¬ 
tution — indeed  the  whole  basis  of  American  democracy — lies  in 
neither  idealism  nor  jaded  realism,  but  in  a  blending  of  the  two. 
Today’s  students  are  tomorrow’s  Founding  Fathers.  As 
teachers,  we  can  say  “Well  done”  to  ourselves  if  we  can  help 
them  to  blend  practical  knowledge  with  ideals. 

jP oetry  offers  endless  opportunity  for  adding  to  knowledge 
of  human  beings.  It  offers,  too,  tentative  conclusions — guesses 
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to  be  weighed  and  modified.  The  poet,  even  though  he  may  be 
what  Shelley  called  him,  the  legislator  of  mankind,  does  not 
know  all  the  answers.  But  he  does  raise  many  questions  and 
he  does  supply  clues  to  help  answer  them. 

Consideration  of  some  familiar  poems  may  illustrate  the  use 
of  the  sociopsychological  approach.  In  the  first  group  are  poems 
about  individuals ;  those  in  the  second  are  about  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  two  or  more  persons ;  finally,  some  are  considered 
that  refer  to  large  groups. 

1.  Poems  About  Individuals.  “Richard  Cory.”  In  consider¬ 
ing  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson’s  poem,  the  class  would  discuss 
the  kind  of  man  that  Cory  was — rich,  handsome,  courteous,  and 
envied  by  all.  But  why  did  such  a  man  commit  suicide?  What 
may  have  been  lacking  in  his  life?  What  really  are  the  ingredients 
of  a  rich,  full  life?  Other  character  sketches  by  Robinson,  such  as 
“Miniver  Cheevy”  and  “Mr.  Flood’s  Party,’’  offer  equally  good 
material  for  consideration  of  the  individuals 

“Lucinda  Matlock.”  Edgar  Lee  Masters  has  portrayed  a  woman 
who  possessed  the  secret  that  Richard  Cory  apparently  lacked :  “It 
takes  life  to  love  Life.”  Cory  was  all  superficiality;  “he  glittered 
when  he  walked.’’  But  Lucinda  did  not  glitter ;  there  was  a  depth 
in  her  that  Cory  could  never  have.  She  worked  hard,  gave  birth 
to  twelve  children  of  whom  eight  died  young,  nursed  the  sick, 

. . .  and  for  holiday 

Rambled  over  the  fields  where  sang  the  larks, 

And  by  Spoon  River  gathering  many  a  shell, 

And  many  a  flower  and  medicinal  weed — 

Shouting  to  the  wooded  hills,  singing  to  the  green  valleys. 

At  ninety-six  I  had  lived  enough,  that  is  all — 

And  passed  to  a  sweet  repose. 

The  teacher  might  ask  the  class  why  Lucinda  was  happy,  whom 
they  have  known  comparable  to  her,  what  are  the  ingredients  of 
happiness.  Masters’  Spoon  River  Anthology  and  New  Spoon 
River  are  filled  with  additional  sketches,  many  of  them  suitable  for 
class  discussion. 

“The  Haunted  Palace.’’  Poe’s  poem  is  not  about  a  palace,  but 
about  “a  mind  haunted  by  phantoms — a  disordered  brain,’’  as  he 
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himself  explained.  In  this  poem,  the  teacher  would  probably  com¬ 
bine  the  paraphrastic  and  the  sociopsychological  approaches,  having 
the  class  explain  first  what  the  poem  says  about  the  palace  and 
then  translating  it  into  what  it  implies  about  a  human  mind.  The 
class  would  also  supply  its  own  illustrations.  What,  for  instance, 
may  have  been  the  “evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow,  [that]  assailed 
the  monarch’s  high  estate”? 

“Ozymandias.”  What  did  Ozymandias  look  like?  What  did 
his  appearance  show  about  his  character?  What  does  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  pedestal  show  about  him?  Would  you  have  liked  to  be 
one  of  his  subjects?  Can  you  think  of  two  or  three  modern  men 
who  were  like  Ozymandias  and  shared  his  fate?  If  being  a  “king 
of  kings"  will  not  enable  a  person  to  be  long  remembered,  what 
will  ?  By  asking  such  questions,  the  teacher  will  do  more  than 
clarify  the  character  of  the  king  in  Shelley’s  poem ;  he  will  help  the 
class  to  see  that  mere  possessions  and  power  do  not  insure  immor¬ 
tality  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

“Excelsior.”  Like  Poe’s  “Haunted  Palace,”  Longfellow’s  poem 
has  a  double  meaning.  Ostensibly  it  is  the  story  of  a  headstrong 
youth  who  perished  while  climbing  a  mountain.  Actually  it  tells  of 
an  intelligent,  fearless  young  man  who  was  not  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are  but  ever  strove  to  rise  higher.  Longfellow’s  summary 
should  suggest  appropriate  questions  for  class  discussion : 

His  motto  is  “Excelsior,” — “higher.”  He  passes  through  the  Alpine 
village — through  the  rough,  cold  paths  of  the  world, — where  the  peasants 
cannot  understand  him,  and  where  the  watchword  is  “an  unknown 
tongue.”  He  disregards  the  happiness  of  domestic  peace  and  sees  the 
glaciers — his  fate — before  him.  He  disregards  the  warnings  of  the  old 
man’s  wisdom  and  the  fascinations  of  woman’s  love.  He  answers  to 
all,  “Higher  yet !”  The  monks  of  St.  Bernard  are  the  representatives  of 
religious  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  with  their  oft-repeated  prayer 
mingles  the  sound  of  his  voice,  telling  them  there  is  something  higher 
than  forms  and  ceremonies.  Filled  with  these  aspirations,  he  perishes, 
without  having  reached  the  perfection  he  longed  for ;  and  the  voice  heard 
in  the  air  is  the  promise  of  immortality  and  progress  ever  upward. 

A  word  of  warning  is  in  order  here,  however.  Not  every  poem 
is  like  “Excelsior” ;  not  every  poem  has  a  double  meaning.  Yet 
some  teachers  have  spoiled  a  potential  liking  for  poetry  by  insisting 
that  students  always  read  between  the  lines  and  locate  things  that 
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simply  are  not  there.  Finding  a  double  entendre  in  every  couplet 
of  Whittier’s  “Snow-Bound,”  for  instance,  is  absurd.2 

jfz .  Poems  About  Two  or  More  Persons.  “The  Cotter’s  Satur¬ 
day  Night.”  Poetry  that  clarifies  family  relationships  has  especial 
value  in  this  age  when  the  family  unit  seems  to  be  disintegrating. 
A  poem  like  this  one  by  Burns  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
consider  what  family  life  was  formerly  like,  how  and  why  it  has 
changed,  whether  the  changes  have  resulted  in  improvement  or 
loss,  and  what  the  future  of  the  family  unit  seems  to  be.  Involved 
in  such  a  discussion  would  be  a  consideration  of  how  much  author¬ 
ity  parents  should  exert,  what  assistance,  advice,  and  cooperation 
a  child  has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  parents,  whether  parents 
should  interfere  in  their  children’s  choice  of  friends,  what  parents 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  their  children,  whether  grown  children 
should  contribute  to  the  household  expenses,  and  so  on. 

“Forbearance.”  Emerson  names  only  one  quality  for  which 
he  would  value  a  friend,  but  suggests  several  others.  As  students 
enjoy  talking  about  friendship,  a  teacher  may  use  a  poem  like  this 
as  an  entrance  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  qualities  that  a  genuine 
friend  should  possess. 


“Maid  of  Athens,”  “The  Indian 


school  students,  especially  juniors  and  seniors,  love  is  real  and 
love  is  earnest.  They — at  least  the  boys — may  sneer  at  a  Byronic 
or  a  Shelleyan  effusion,  but  nevertheless  some  of  them  are  them¬ 
selves  feeling,  mayhap  in  a  diluted  form,  the  ecstasy  and  the  pain 
described  by  a  thousand  thousand  poets  and  poetasters.  A  certain 
amount  of  love  poetry  is  therefore  not  inappropriate.  The  teacher 
probably  should  touch  these  poems  lightly;  he  needs  to  make  sure 
that  meanings  of  phrases  like  “champak  odours”  are  cleared  up, 
but  after  that  he  may  merely  let  the  poems  do  their  own  work. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese ,  “Maud  Muller,”  “My  Last 
Duchess,”  etc.  We  sometimes  forget  that  our  juniors  and  seniors 
are  physiologically  mature,  or  almost  so ;  we  forget  that  in  other 
centuries  or  in  other  lands  those  who  seem  children  to  us  would 
probably  be  husbands  and  wives  and  even  parents ;  we  conveniently 
but  shamefully  forget  that  hundreds  of  high  school  girls  become 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children — that,  for  example,  eight  girls  of 


2  For  an  extended  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Earl  Daniels,  “Open  Letter  to 
Teachers  of  Poetry,”  English  Journal,  XXV  (December,  1936),  837.  Daniels  tells 
of  the  absurd  and  often  contradictory  interpretations  of  Frost’s  “Stopping  by  Woods,” 
made  by  students  who  have  been  taught  too  much  between-the-lines  reading. 
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one  high  school,  total  enrolment  below  two  hundred,  became 
mothers  in  one  calendar  year.  What  has  this  to  do  with  literature  ? 
Only  that  young  people  need  to  know  more  about  human  relation¬ 
ships,  and  that  literature  helps  to  clarify  such  relationships.  We 
cannot  continue  to  dodge  our  responsibility ;  if  people  did  not  need 
to  be  educated,  we  should  not  need  educators.  And  education  is 
much  more  than  dates  and  charts  and  the  spelling  of  develop.  It 
is  a  provision  of  the  knowledge  and  a  strengthening  of  the  abilities 
requisite  to  satisfactory  living  in  a  complex  world. 

Selections  like  some  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese  portray  the  beauty  of  married  love,  and  stress — 
without  stating — that  such  love  between  a  well-matched  couple  is 
worth  waiting  for.  Whittier’s  “Maud  Muller,”  read  superficially, 
suggests  that  the  Judge  and  the  rustic  Maud  would  have  been  happy 
if  they  had  married ;  but  pondering  raises  the  question  of  whether 
this  is  true,  whether  they  were  suited  for  one  another,  what  qualities 
a  well-matched  couple  hold  in  common.  Browning’s  “My  Last 
Duchess”  indicates  how  the  pride  and  the  jealousy  of  one  of  the 
partners  may  bring  a  marriage  to  a  tragic  end.  Abundant  are  other 
poems,  as  well  as  short  stories,  novels,  and  plays,  pertaining  to 
different  aspects  of  married  life,  although  unfortunately  most  high 
school  anthologies  contain  too  few  such  selections. 

p.  Poems  About  Groups.  “IMTeM^Aniefi(^S?ffgfrrg,”  “The 
Man  with  the  Hoe,”  “The  Cry  of  the  Children.”  Much  poetry  en¬ 
lightens  the  relationships  not  of  a  few  people  but  of  vast  groups 
of  people./Whitman’s  “I  Hear  America  Singing”  should  lead  to  a 
discussion  of  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  of  ways  of  enjoying 
one’s  work,  and  of  methods  of  choosing  a  lifework ;  it  might  lead 
to  a  discussion  of  other  selections  pertaining  to  the  building  of  sky¬ 
scrapers,  the  life  of  a  doctor  or  nurse,  the  work  of  a  pilot,  etc. 
Markham’s  “The  Man  with  the  Hoe”  (read,  of  course,  with  a  copy 
of  Millet’s  painting  before  the  class)  may  be  introduced  as  the 
theme  song  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  when  laborers  in 
America  began  to  make  spectacular  gains.  Mrs.  Browning,  in  “The 
Cry  of  the  Children,”  along  with  Dickens  in  his  novel  Oliver  Twist, 
was  partially  responsible  for  the  reduction  of  child  labor  abuses 
in  nineteenth-century  England.  Through  selections  like  these,  a 
class  can  learn  that  literature  is  indissolubly  mixed  with  life — 
indeed,  that  literature  may  help  to  change  and  improve  life. 

“Come  Up  from  the  Fields,  Father,”  “The  Man  He  Killed.” 
War  and  hunger,  according  to  historian  Carl  Becker,  are  man’s 
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two  greatest  enemies,  and  at  present  it  seems  that  war  is  more 
likely  than  hunger  to  extinguish  the  human  race.  It  is  usually  not 
pleasant  to  read  about  war,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some¬ 
thing — perhaps  prolonged  experience  with  war  and  prolonged 
reading  about  its  horrors — has  changed  human  attitudes  toward  it. 
Savage  tribes  and  even  the  otherwise  admirable  Greeks  apparently 
fought  largely  for  the  joy  of  fighting,  killed  for  the  pleasure  of 
killing.  Today  most  of  us  look  upon  war  as  something  hateful,  a 
childish  way  of  settling  disputes  that  man  must  outgrow  if  he  is  to 
survive.  This  modern  attitude  can  be  strengthened  in  our  schools. 
Poems  like  Whitman’s  “Come  Up  from  the  Fields,  Father,”  de¬ 
picting  a  family  which  receives  the  news  that  its  son  and  brother 
has  been  killed,  and  Hardy’s  “The  Man  He  Killed,”  suggesting  that 
the  enemy  is  human  also,  are  only  examples  of  the  many  that 
accentuate  man’s  greatest  folly. 

“Chicago,”  “Clean  Curtains,”  “Mamie.”  In  our  increasingly 
urbanized  life,  writers  frequently  emphasize  the  problems  inherent 
in  dwelling  within  congested  areas.  Sandburg  sees  both  the  glory 
and  the  gloom  of  city  life ;  he  hears  Chicago  laugh  “the  stormy, 
husky,  brawling  laughter  of  youth,”  but  he  knows,  too,  that  in 
Chicago  is  Mamie,  from  a  little  Indiana  town,  underpaid  Mamie 
who  has  always  dreamed  and  still  dreams  of  “romance  and  big 
things  off  somewhere.”  In  the  city  also  are  the  new  neighbors  who 
put  up  clean  curtains,  but 

Dust  and  the  thundering  trucks  won — the  barrages 

of  the  street  wheels  and  the  lawless  wind  took  their  way — 
was  it  five  weeks  or  six  the  little  mother,  the  new  neighbors, 
battled  and  then  took  down  the  white  prayers  in  the  windows  ? 

Writers,  it  seems,  tend  to  stress  the  undeniable  squalor  of  the  cities 
and  to  ignore  the  equally  undeniable  advantages  of  urban  life.  A 
good  class  discussion  will  consider  both  sides — what  is  good  and 
what  should  and  can  be  bettered. 

Poems  by  and  about  members  of  minority  groups.  Probably 
poems  by  members  of  minority  groups  should  not  be  singled  out 
for  special  comment.  That  a  Jew  should  write  a  poem  is  no  more 
remarkable  than  that  a  Methodist  or  a  Catholic  should ;  that  a 
Negro  or  Japanese  or  Mexican  can  write  beautifully  should  excite 
no  more  surprise  than  the  fact  that  an  Englishman  can.  It  is 
better  to  take  each  poem  for  whatever  it  happens  to  offer,  regard¬ 
less  of  who  wrote  it.  Yet  at  the  same  time  one  must  realize  that 
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we  cannot  bury  our  heads  and  thus  conceal  the  presence  of  minority 
problems  (or  are  they  majority  problems?).  Therefore,  when  a 
class  comes  across  a  selection  bearing  directly  upon  such  issues, 
the  poem  should  be  discussed  as  frankly  as  a  poem  about  war  or 
city  life  or  country  life  or  anything  else.  The  students  in  today’s 
classes  are  tomorrow’s  lawmakers,  tomorrow’s  citizens  who  must 
live  together.  If  the  teacher  can  do  anything  to  build  in  them  a 
spirit  of  live-and-let-live,  he  should  be  more  than  pleased.3 

“The  Building  of  the  Ship,”  “Old  Glory.”  Poems  of  patriotism 
many  students  like.  The  greatness  of  one’s  own  land  is  a  topic  that 
most  people  never  tire  of  extolling. 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
“This  is  my  own,  my  native  land”  ? 

The  teaching  of  patriotism,  however,  is  swinging  slowly  away 
from  a  narrow,  chauvinistic  variety  to  a  broader  type  that  inter¬ 
ests  itself  in  the  possible  contributions  of  a  nation  to  world  peace 
and  world  advancement.  A  poem  like  the  conclusion  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “Building  of  the  Ship”  and  especially  a  more  modern 
poem  like  Russell  Davenport’s  “Old  Glory”  may  illustrate  what 
has  been  called  “the  higher  patriotism” : 

Old  Glory !  Guard  the  hopeful  and  the  good, 

And  lead  us  onward,  unconfusedly, 

That  in  our  freedom  others  may  be  free ! 

“The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us.”  Wordsworth’s  sonnet 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  many  poems  that  help  students  to 
ponder  some  of  the  big  and  possibly  abstract  questions  concerning 
human  conduct  and  human  relationships.  Do  we  devote  too  much 
of  our  time  to  “getting  and  spending”?  What  else  does  life  offer? 
Wordsworth  advocates  paying  more  attention  to  nature.  Is  he 
right?  What  could  we  gain  from  following  his  advice?  What 
besides  nature  may  make  our  lives  truly  rich? 

por  many  more  poems  like  the  score  mentioned,  poems  that 
shed  light  upon  individuals,  upon  the  interrelationships  among 
a  few  individuals,  or  upon  the  possibilities  of  rapport  within 

3  An  excellent  pamphlet  for  the  teacher  to  possess  and  use,  on  one  phase  of  this 
subject,  is  “We  Build  Together:  A  Reader’s  Guide  to  Negro  Life  and  Literature  for 
Elementary  and  High  School  Use,”  by  Charlemae  Rollins.  Published  by  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (n.  d.). 
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large  groups,  the  sociopsychological  approach  is  invaluable  if 
not 


/The  Emotive  Approach/ — Robert  Frost,  teacher  and  poet, 
once  said : 


I  don’t  want  to  analyze  authors.  I  want  to  enjoy  them.  I  want  the 
boys  in  the  class  to  enjoy  their  books  because  of  what’s  in  them.  Here 
again,  perhaps,  I  am  old-fashioned.  Youth,  I  believe,  should  not  analyze 
its  enjoyments.  It  should  live.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  they  think  Haz- 
litt  thought  or  tried  to  do  in  his  works ;  what  matters  is  the  work,  the 
story,  the  series  of  incidents.  Criticism  is  the  province  of  age,  not 
youth.  They’ll  get  to  that  soon  enough.  Let  them  build  up  a  friendship 
with  the  writing  world  first.  One  can’t  compare  until  one  knows.4 


And  a  state  superintendent  of  schools  who  visited  Frost’s  class 
said  of  him  later  : 

yHe  was  neither  raising  his  voice  nor  cutting  up  any  pedagogical 
monkeyshines  but  rather  talking  to  them  as  he  might  talk  to  a  group  of 
friends  around  his  own  fireside.5 

If  one  had  to  follow  a  single  principle  in  teaching  poetry, 
that  principle  would  be  easy  to  choose :  Poetry  should  be  en¬ 
joyed.  Enjoyment  is  intrinsic  in  the  emotive  approach,  but  it 
should  never  be  divorced  from  the  other  approaches.  That  is, 
the  teacher  should  never  say,  in  effect,  “Since  I’m  going  to  use 
the  historical  approach  with  this  poem,  we  won’t  have  any  fun 
today.”  Both  pleasure  and  worth-whileness  should  be  a  part 
of  e^ery  approach. 

/The  emotive  approach  stresses  the  pleasure  more  than  the 
others  do,  however.  This  pleasure  is  inherent  in  the  language, 
rhythm,  story,  emotional  intensity,  and  pictorial  qualities  of 
poems.  It  may  come  also  from  the  oral  reading  and  other 
activities  that  may  be  associated  with  poetry. 

An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English  mentions  a  number 
of  units  in  which  enjoyment  is  to  be  the  primary  objective. 


4  Quoted  in  Robert  Newdick’s  “Robert  Frost  as  Teacher  of  Literature  and  Compo¬ 
sition,”  English  Journal,  XXV  (October,  1936),  632. 

5  Ibid. 
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Some  of  these,  with  titles  of  representative  poems,  are  as 
follows : 6 

1.  To  enjoy  poems  of  delight  in  physicalnature  and  in  bodily 
activity.  Carman’s  “Vagabond  Song,”  Whittier’s  “Bare¬ 
foot  Boy,”  Emerson’s  “Snow  Storm,”  Beeching’s  “Bicy¬ 
cling  Song,”  Untermeyer’s  “Swimmers.” 

2.  To  enjoy  poems  of  the  merely  ludicrous.  Lear’s  “Owl 
and  the  Pussy  Cat,”  Daly’s  “Mia  Carlotta,”  Service’s 
“Cremation  of  Sam  McGee,”  limericks. 

3.  To  enjoy  poems  in  which  rhythm  or  (and)  onomatopoeia 
are  prominent.  Tennyson’s  “Brook,”  Lanier’s  “Song  of 
the  Chattahoochee,”  Shelley’s  “Cloud,”  Browning’s  “How 
They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix.” 

4.  To  share  in  expressions  of  friendship,  tenderness  for  pets, 
friends,  family.  Bangs’s  “My  Dog,”  Tennyson’s  “Sweet 
and  Low,”  Burns’s  “To  a  Mouse,”  Teasdale’s  “Grace 
Before  Sleep.” 

5.  To  enjoy  poems  in  which  vivid  sensory  images  are 
especially  prominent.  Wylie’s  “Velvet  Shoes,”  Lanier’s 
“Tampa  Robins,”  Brooke’s  “The  Great  Lover,”  Southey’s 
“How  the  Water  Comes  Down  at  Lodore.” 

6.  To  enjoy  poems  in  which  suggestion  is  predominant. 
Guiterman’s  “Hills,”  Field’s  “Little  Boy  Blue,”  Sarett’s 
“Four  Little  Foxes.”  A  aooC 

7.  To  enjoy  poems  of  subtle  humor  or  of  humor  mingled 
with  other  emotions  or  accompanied  by  didactic  purpose. 
Robinson’s  “Miniver  Cheevy,”  Holmes’s  “Last  Leaf,” 
parodies. 

8.  To  share  delight  in  intellectual  experiences  or  poetic  con¬ 
templation.  Frost’s  “Stopping  by  Woods,”  Wordsworth’s 
“My  Heart  Leaps  Up,”  Milton’s  “II  Penseroso,”  Arnold’s 
“Dover  Beach.” 

To  delight  in  poems  with  more  intricate  or  more  varied 
music,  including  free  verse.  Masefield’s  “Sea  Fever,” 
Poe’s  “Bells,”  Amy  Lowell’s  “Patterns,”  Sandburg’s 
“Fog.” 

10.  To  enjoy  poems  in  which  much  of  the  charm  is  due  to 
elaborate,  exotic,  or  fanciful  imagery.  Frost’s  “Birches,” 
Shelley’s  “To  a  Skylark,”  Teasdale’s  “Barter.” 

6  Abridged  from  An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English  (New  York,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1935),  pp.  53-62. 
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11.  To  enjoy  poetic  expressions  of  romantic  love.  Whittier’s 
“School  Days,”  Burns’s  “My  Love  Is  Like  a  Red,  Red 
Rose,”  Jonson’s  “Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes,” 
Byron’s  “She  Walks  in  Beauty.” 

12.  To  enjoy  poetic  fantasies,  in  which  beauty  and  imagina¬ 
tion  predominate.  Coleridge’s  “Kubla  Khan,”  “Christa- 
bel,”  Yeats’s  “The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree,”  Tennyson’s 
“Lady  of  Shalott  ”/ 

Poetry  offers  the  sources  of  enjoyment  suggested  by  these 
objectives,  and  offers  many  more  besides.  We  teachers  know 
that,  but  how  can  we  get  our  students  to  know  it  ? 

The  solution  seems  to  lie  in  doing  many  things  with  poetry 
— not  just  one  thing  again  and  again.  One  of  the  attractions 
of  sports  is  that  there  are  many  types  of  plays  in  each  game,  not 
the  same  play  repeated  ad  infinitum.  Poetry  can  have  the  same 
appeal.  Teacher  and  class  can  (1)  read  aloud,  (2)  dramatize, 
(3)  present  choral  readings,  (4)  sing,  (5)  discuss,  (6)  com¬ 
pare,  (7)  write  about,  (8)  emulate  or  imitate,  (9)  illustrate 
with  words,  (10)  illustrate  with  pictures,  (11)  listen  to  record¬ 
ings,  (12)  laugh  about,  (13)  memorize  (voluntarily),  and 
(14)  collect  favorite  poems  or  passages. 

1.  That  the  teacher  ought  to  read  aloud  with  effectiveness  goes 
without  saying.  Constant  application  of  only  one  rule  leads  to 
good  oral  reading :  The  voice  should  “do  the  thing  shall  breed  the 
thought.”  That  implies,  of  course,  that  the  reader  must  understand 
what  he  is  reading — its  mood  as  well  as  its  ideas.  Then  he  makes 
his  voice  convey  the  mood  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  presenting 
the  thought.  When  he  is  reading  a  serious  passage  his  voice  sug¬ 
gests  the  seriousness ;  for  a  light  passage  his  voice  is  lilting ;  in  an 
exciting  passage  his  voice  becomes  tense,  his  breathing  more  rapid. 
This  may  sound  difficult,  but  if  one  really  understands  and  feels 
a  poem,  the  voice  tends  to  adjust  itself  with  little  conscious  effort 
by  the  reader.  It  is  easy  because  it  is  natural ;  when  one  talks  he 
naturally  adjusts  his  delivery  to  what  he  is  saying.  Good  poetry 
is  natural  enough  that  one  can  read  it  without  becoming  pompous, 
oratorical,  or  even  silky-smooth  or  sickeningly  sweet.  Natural 
delivery  has  the  advantages  of  placing  pauses  where  they  belong 
(not  necessarily  at  the  end  of  each  line)  and  of  avoiding  excessive 
stress  upon  the  accent,  rhythm,  or  rhyme.  Practices  essential, 
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of  course ;  but  if  a  college  senior  preparing  to  teach  English  devotes 
ten  minutes  a  day  through  the  school  year  to  oral  reading  of  various 
kinds  of  poetry,  and  keeps  the  above  rule  constantly  in  mind  his 
reading  at  the  end  of  the  year  should  be  satisfactory.  This  is 
almost  certain  to  be  true  if  he  has  the  opportunity  to  hear  a  few 
recordings  of  his  reading,  made  periodically  during  the  year. 

2.  Classes  enjoy  dramatization  of  poetry.  A  ballad  such  as  “Get 
Up  and  Bar  the  Door”  may  be  dramatized  with  little  time- 
consuming  preparation,  as  it  falls  readily  into  dramatic  form.  Two 
capable  boys  may  work  out  a  dramatization  of  “Sohrab  and  Rus- 
tum”  that  will  help  to  clarify  the  action  and  the  speeches.  Some 
poems  may  be  pantomimed  effectively  by  one  student  while  another 
reads.  Reading  of  parts  in  such  a  poem  as  Poe's  “Raven” — with 
a  narrator,  a  speaker,  and  a  hoarse  raven — assists  visualization  and 
understanding. 

3.  Choral  reading  has  been  made  the  subject  of  several  books, 
and  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  here.  The  proficient  choral 
group  attains  majestic  organ-like  effects,  but  these  are  usually 
beyond  the  attainment  of  an  English  class  where  choral  reading  is 
only  one  activity  among  many.  Simpler  effects,  though,  may  be 
obtained  rather  easily.  For  example,  in  “Lord  Randal”  the  girls 
may  read  the  mother’s  questions,  and  the  boys  Lord  Randal’s  re¬ 
plies.  Other  poems  divide  themselves  naturally  into  three  parts 
or  four  parts,  or  into  parts  suitable  for  a  solo  and  a  chorus.  Junior 
high  school  youngsters,  in  particular,  enjoy  choral  reading,  although 
many  senior  high  groups  also  like  it. 

4.  Much  poetry  was  written  to  be  sung.  Then  why  not  sing  it  ? 
If  the  teacher  cannot  lead  the  singing,  there  is  usually  a  student 
who  can.  Ballads,  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  roisterous  American 
folk  ballads  or  cowboy  songs  like  “The  Old  Chisholm  Trail,”  make 
a  good  entering  wedge.  Later,  lyrics  by  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
Burns,  and  others  may  be  sung.7 

5.  6.  Discussions  of  poems  should  be  lively  and  interesting.  A 
good  discussion  inevitably  involves  more  than  one  of  the  approaches. 
Comparisons  between  poems  or  between  authors  (e.g.,  Frost  and 


7  For  a  list  of  appropriate  lyrics,  see  Mrs.  C.  J.  Oxley,  ‘‘Lyrics  to  the  Teen-Agers,” 
English  Journal,  XXXVI  (April,  1947),  197.  For  excellent  bibliographies  pertaining 
to  recordings  of  ballads  and  books  of  ballads,  see  Philip  Gordon,  “Ballads  to  Sing,” 
English  Journal,  XXXII  (May,  1943),  257. 
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Wordsworth,  the  rhythm  of  Chesterton’s  “Lepanto”  and  the  rhythm 
of  Lindsay’s  “The  Congo’’)  are  invaluable. 

7,  8.  Written  work  in  connection  with  poetry  seldom  adds  to 
the  enjoyment.  Sometimes,  though,  a  class  or  a  few  students  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  excited  over  something  they  have  found  in  a  poem 
to  want  to  put  down  their  excitement  on  paper.  This  effect  is 
unlikely  to  be  reached  often,  but  when  it  does  it  should  certainly 
not  be  stifled.  Also,  a  few  students  like  to  write  verse  of  their 
own,  verse  possibly  inspired  by  or  modeled  on  something  they  have 
read.  To  get  all  students  to  engage  in  such  an  activity,  some 
teachers  use  the  group  poem  technique  and  find  that  classes  which 
have  written  group  poems  tend  to  be  more  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  professional  poets.8  The  author  has  taken  a  class  for  a  walk 
around  a  city  block  or  past  part  of  a  lake,  asking  them  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  silent  and  to  keep  all  their  sensory  organs  alert.  After 
returning,  the  students  write  on  the  board  words  and  phrases  indi¬ 
cating  what  they  have  seen,  heard,  smelled,  and  felt.  (Young 
people  tend  to  express  themselves  much  more  picturesquely  than 
older  ones ;  with  a  class  of  adults,  the  phrases  obtained  are  generally 
trite  ones  like  “rippling  water,”  “swaying  grass,”  etc.)  Then  they 
find  some  element  that  seems  to  tie  most  of  the  phrases  together — 
usually  a  dominant  impression.  The  last  step  is<Nassembling  the 
pertinent  phrases  in  coherent  order  and  applying  a  little  polish  to 
make  the  result  reasonably  like  free  verse.  One  such  group-poem, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  average,  is  this,  written  by  a  junior 
high  school  class  before  the  end  of  World  War  II : 

Gold  Star 

This  morning’s  Tribune  lying  on  the  vine-clad  porch, 

And  in  the  yard,  a  sleepy  dog  beside  a  sand-box  waits ; 

Across  the  dewy  lawn,  the  ice  man  strides, 

While  falls  of  sunlight  through  the  graceful  willows  spray 
And  radiant  paint  the  quiet  goldenglow. 

They  shine  upon  the  porch,  four  empty  chairs, 

And  on  a  golden  star. 


8  The  poet  Countee  Cullen  has  his  class  write  the  first  stanza  of  a  Mother’s  Day 
poem;  then  individuals  supply  additional  stanzas.  He  also  encourages  the  writing 
of  limericks  and  parodies,  and  gets  good  results  from  an  exercise  called  “How  Would 
a  Poet  Say  This?”  (“Snow  is  nature’s  salt.”  “Winds  are  violent  songs  in  motion.”) 
High  Points  XXV  (September,  1943),  No.  7,  26.  For  other  suggestions  about  group 
poems,  see  J.  R.  Stolper,  “The  Group  Poem,”  English  Journal,  XXVII  (April,  1938), 
311;  Sister  M.  Joselyn,  “Seven  Steps  in  Creating  the  Group  Poem,”  Clearing  House, 
XVIII,  (September,  1943),  38. 
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\A,  10.  Since  a  poem  is  highly  compressed,  a  class  often  profits 
from  expansion  of  its  meaning  through  illustration.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  may  be  in  words :  examples  of  what  the  poet  was  saying,  or 
experiences  or  scenes  comparable  to  those  the  poet  presented.  Or 
they  may  be  pictorial :  photographs,  drawings,  or  paintings  supplied 
by  both  teacher  and  class  to  assist  visualization. 

11.  Numerous  recordings  of  favorite  poems  are  available,  some 
of  them  made  by  the  poets  themselves.  A  recording  may  be  played 
before  or  after  the  class  has  read  a  poem,  or  both  before  and  after. 
Perhaps  the  best  source  of  such  recordings  is  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  which  will  send  a  descriptive  folder  upon 
request.  There  is  scarcely  a  better  stimulus  to  effective  oral  read¬ 
ing  than  the  splendid  interpretations  by  Norman  Corwin,  in  one  of 
the  albums  available  through  the  N.C.T.E. 


12.  Shared  laughter  means  shared  enjoyment.  A  fairly  large 
proportion  of  the  poetry  read  should  be  light  and  amusing.  Limer¬ 
icks,  parodies,  apd  some  poems  by  Holmes,  Field,  Lear,  Gilbert, 
Daly,  and  Nash  are  examples  of  appropriate  light  verse.  Many 
collections  of  humorous  poetry  are  available.9 

13.  Memorization  should  be  encouraged  but  not  required.  In 
too  many  instances,  forced  memorization  has  caused  dislike,10  and 
in  too  many  instances  the  student,  told  that  he  must  learn  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  lines,  has  chosen  his  lines  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
bi^vity.  Three  suggestions  on  memorization :  (a)  If  poetry  is 
taught  effectively  enough,  students  will  want  to  tuck  away  certain 
lines  and  brief  passages,  (b)  Choral  reading  and  dramatization 
tend  to  fix  certain  lines  without  the  student’s  conscious  effort,  (c) 
If  the  teacher  himself  occasionally  quotes  a  few  lines  pertinent  to 
the  topic  being  discussed,  some  students  will  be  motivated  to 
emulate  him. 

14.  Adolescents  love  to  collect  stamps,  coins,  matchbooks,  rec¬ 
ords,  and  so  on.  Why  not  have  them  collect  poems  ?  As  individuals 
or  as  a  class  they  may  make  notebooks  of  favorite  poems.  In  one 
small  school,  each  senior  class  prepares  a  book  of  its  favorites  for 
presentation  to  the  library ;  the  books  prepared  by  earlier  classes 


9  One  of  the  best  is  What  Cheer,  edited  by  David  McCord  (New  York,  Coward 
McCann,  Inc.,  1945).  Reprinted  in  1946  as  The  Pocket  Book  of  Humorous  Verse, 
Pocket  Book  No.  388. 

10  It  is  probably  now  unnecessary  to  remind  any  teacher  that  memorization  of  a 
poem  should  never  be  used  as  punishment. 
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are  eagerly  read  and  compared  with  what  the  present  class  is  doing. 
In  other  schools,  classes  have  collected  poems  on  topics  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  them :  nature,  city  life,  poetry  to  be  sung,  patriotism, 
heroism,  etc.  One  all-boy  class  objected  to  reading  poetry  until 
the  teacher  commented  that  many  other  boys  were  similar  to  them 
in  attitude  and  that  this  class  might  perform  a  real  service  by 
making  a  collection  of  poems  that  boys  really  like.  The  class  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  library  a  volume  called  Poems  for  Regular  Fellows, 
which  was  composed  of  verse  that  the  boys  liked  and  that  almost 
any  teacher  would  approve.11 

Some  of  these  fourteen  methods  of  employing  the  emotive 
approach  will  work  better  than  others  in  a  given  situation.  You 
may  wish  to  give  each  of  them  a  trial  and  thereafter  emphasize 
the  six  or  seven  that  bring  the  best  results  in  your  particular 


1  ol. 


/T he  Didactic  Approach. — In  using  the  didactic  approach, 
teacher  and  cl^ss  find  and  discuss  the  author's  viewpoint  toward 
his  subject. /They  may  or  may  not  accept  that  viewpoint,  but 
they  examine  it  from  several  sides,  illustrate  it,  compare  it  with 
other  viewpoints,  and  evaluate  it.\  Five  poems  will  be  discussed 
to  exemplify  this  approach. 

“A  Psalm  of  Life.”  Although  a  newspaper  poll  showed  that 
“A  Psalm  of  Life”  was  America’s  favorite  poem  in  1929,  events 
occurring  since  that  notorious  year  have  tended  to  make  people 
rather  cynical  when  they  read  Longfellow’s  claim : 


Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 


However,  nothing  is  born  of  cynicism  except  cynics,  nothing  is 
born  of  defeatism  except  defeat,  nothing  is  born  of  nihilism.  So 
call  for  illustrations  of  what  Longfellow  is  talking  about.  What 


is  “the  world’s  hard  field  of  battle”  ?  What  persons  have  been  “like 
dumb,  driven  cattle”  or  like  “heroes  in  the  strife”  ?  Who  are 


some  of  the  great  men  who  remind  us  that  people  can  really  amount 


11  Lieber  Anker,  “By  Boys  for  Boys,”  English  Journal,  XXXIV  (May,  1945), 
276.  A  list  of  poems  that  boys  like  especially  is  offered  in  an  article  by  Berenice 
Beggs,  “Poetry  to  Interest  Boys,”  Educational  Method,  XI  (March,  1932),  338. 
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to  something?  How  have  their  “footprints”  helped  others?  Why 
does  Longfellow  say  that  we  must  “learn  to  labor  and  to  wait”? 
If  there  are  cynics  in  the  class,  let  them  have  their  say,  and  let 
their  classmates  answer  them.  This  poem  has  given  rise  to  dis¬ 
cussions  of  subjects  ranging  from  the  dignity  of  the  individual  to 
its  opposite,  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  individual  to  the  state; 
yet  the  author  has  never  seen  a  class  which  concluded  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  was  worthless  in  himself. 

“I  Saw  a  Man.”  Stephen  Crane’s  little  poem  is  a  good  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  “Psalm  of  Life.” 

I  saw  a  man  pursuing  the  horizon ; 

Round  and  round  they  sped. 

I  was  disturbed  at  this; 

I  accosted  the  man. 

“It  is  futile,”  I  said, 

“You  can  never” — 

“You  lie,”  he  cried, 

And  ran  on. 

A  hint  from  the  teacher  will  give  the  key  that  the  horizon  sym¬ 
bolizes  ideals.  The  discussion  then  may  center  upon  whether  it  is 
futile  and  senseless  to  pursue  ideals  that  can  never  be  reached. 
Who  is  right,  the  speaker  or  the  pursuer  of  the  horizon?  What 
have  men  gained  from  seeking  the  ideal  means  of  transportation, 
the  ideal  means  of  communication,  the  ideal  form  of  government? 
Who  is  more  likely  to  leave  his  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time — 
the  one  who  says  “You  can’t”  or  the  one  who  says  “I  can  try”? 

“Mother  to  Son.”  The  mother  in  Langston  Hughes’s  poem 
tells  her  son : 

Life  for  me  ain’t  been  no  crystal  stair. 

It’s  had  tacks  in  it, 

And  splinters, 

And  boards  torn  up, 

And  places  with  no  carpets  on  the  floor — 

Bare. 

But  all  the  time 

I’se  been  a-climbin’  on. 

One  young  lad,  catching  the  significance  at  once,  remarked,  “My 
dad  was  climbing  up  the  ladder  of  success  but  came  to  a  place 
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where  a  couple  of  rungs  were  missing  and  he  fell  through  and  had 
to  start  all  over.”  Class  discussion  may  profitably  expand  the 
metaphors.  What  are  the  tacks,  splinters,  boards  torn  up,  and 
bare  places  in  life’s  stairway?  Does  everybody  find  them?  Is  life 
for  anyone  a  crystal  stair  ?  Wouldn’t  crystal  stairs  become  tiresome 
after  a  while?  ' 

“Miracles.”  Whitman  calls  all  commonplace  things  miracles — 
houses,  bees,  fish,  rocks,  food,  companionship,  the  new  moon.  Is 
he  right?  A  miracle  is  defined  as  a  wonderful  thing.  What  is 
wonderful  about  a  honeybee  ?  about  a  rock  ?  How  does  Whitman’s 
definition  of  miracles  differ  from  yours  ?  What  are  some  things 
that  you  consider  miracles  ? 

“Mending  Wall.”  Frost’s  poem  has  been  taught  as  an  argument 
between  an  internationalist  and  an  isolationist,  with  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  the  last  word.  Such  an  interpretation  is  not  necessarily  far¬ 
fetched,  because  one  of  the  pleasures  of  poetry  is  that  it  can  be 
given  wide  application.  There  is  danger,  however,  in  saying  that 
Frost  intended  to  convey  any  such  idea,  a  danger  of  reading  into 
a  poem  something  that  was  not  written  into  it.  To  apply  the 
thought  of  a  poem  to  something  outside  it  is  one  thing,  but  to  say 
that  the  “something  outside”  is  really  inside  is  perverting  the  poem. 
Frost  merely  says  that  two  neighbors,  of  unlike  temperaments, 
each  spring  mend  the  stone  wall  between  their  fields ;  one  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  mending  because  he  sees  no  need  for  walls,  but  the 
other,  moving  in  the  darkness  of  time-worn  beliefs,  insists  that 
“Good  fences  make  good  neighbors.”  Without  referring  to  inter¬ 
national  implications  at  all,  a  class  can  ponder  the  question  of  why 
the  two  men  were  different,  whether  it  is  true  that  good  fences  make 
good  neighbors,  what  kinds  of  fences  we  put  up  between  ourselves 
besides  physical  ones,  and  whether  people  still  tend  to  repeat  the 
ideas  learned  in  their  childhood.  Then,  if  someone  sees  that  fences 
between  neighbors  are  like  fences  between  nations — good ;  but  it 
should  not  be  said  that  the  fences-between-nations  idea  is  in  the 
poem  itself 

/lJse  of  the  didactic  approach,  then,  gives  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plore  authors’  opinions,  to  elaborate  upon  them,  and  to  agree  or 
take  issue  with  them.  It  is  an  approach  useful  in  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  to  think  straight,  and  in  developing  their  philosophies  of 
life. 
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The  Paraphrastic  Approach/ — Several  years  ago  a  teacher 
pointed  out  some  of  the  vocabulary  jiiffretthdes-That  students 
encounter  in  Milton’s  minor  poems.  Cloister  they  confuse  with 
cluster,  furrow  with  furrier  or  burrow,  dame  with  Dane  or  dam, 
hamlet  with  hammock,  and  haycock  with  a  bird  that  lives  in  the 
hay.12  Such  students  may  read  “The  upland  hamlets  will  in¬ 
vite”  and  get  a  mental  picture  of  someone  being  lured  by  a 
slanting  hammock;  “the  tanned  haycock”  is  a  sunburned  bird; 
and  “the  studious  cloister’s  pale”  is  a  cluster  of  pale,  overworked 
students.  It  is  almost  beyond  the  imagination  to  guess  how 
students  may  interpret  “sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn,”  “daisies 
pied,”  “country  messes,”  and  “Jonson’s  learned  sock.” 

Then,  besides  the  traps  of  vocabulary,  there  are  the  pits  of 
allusion.  In  the  first  twenty  lines  of  “L’Allegro”  are  at  least 
ten  allusions  that  will  mean  little  or  nothing  to  the  average  high 
school  senior — words  like  Cerberus,  Stygian,  etc. 

Morasses  of  sentence  structure  also  abound.  One  example 
will  suffice : 


Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures. 


Even  though  a  student  knows  that  straight  means  straightway 
or  at  once,  whilst  means  while,  landskip  means  landscape,  and 
measures  means  examines,  the  couplet  is  still  unintelligible  un¬ 
less  he  also  knows  that  it  refers  to  eye  and  is  the  subject  of  the 
clause.  If  he  does  not  realize  this,  he  interprets  the  second  line 
to  mean  that  the  landscape  is  examining  something;  but  if  he 
does  realize  it,  he  can  see  that  the  couplet  means,  “Immediately 
my  eye  has  seen  new  pleasures  while  it  examines  the  surround¬ 
ing  landscape.” 

Although  these  poems  set  more  toils  for  the  unwary  than  do 
most  of  the  others  that  are  taught  in  high  school,  similar  perils 
lurk  in  many  non-Miltonic  poems.  Sometimes  textbook  anno¬ 
tations  suffice  to  clear  the  way;  textbook  editors  have  become 
more  and  more  helpful  during  the  twentieth  century.  But  even 
with  the  annotations,  some  students  will  continue  to  misinter- 


12  Klise  S.  King,  “Vocabulary  Difficulties  in  Poetry,”  English  Journal,  XXX 
(January,  1941),  36. 
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pret  unless  the  class  is  guided  by  a  capable  and  conscientious 
teacher. 

It  is  to  prevent  gross  misinterpretations  that  the  paraphrastic 
approach  is  employed.  It  is  not  a  lively  approach  and  cannot 
employ  a  variety  of  techniques  as  the  others  can.  But  it  does 
have  value  in  clarifying  meaning.  Often  it  may  be  used  as  a 
preliminary  to  some  other  approach.  Students  must  understand 
the  words  and  the  sentences  in  “My  Last  Duchess/’  for  instance, 
before  they  can  discuss  it  as  a  social  document. 


The  Analytical  Approach.. — Just  how  much  knowledge  of 
oetic  theory  and  terminology  should  be  taught  to  high  school 
students  has  long  been  a  moot  question.  Is  the  architecture  of 
the  poem  the  important  thing,  or  is  it  only  incidental  to  some¬ 
thing  more  important — the  meaning  and  implications?  Can 
meaning  and  implications  be  adequately  taught  if  there  is  no 
understanding  of  the  architecture?  Some  teachers  expose  stu¬ 
dents  to  every  literary  term  that  they  themselves  know,  hoping 
that  at  least  a  few  will  stick ;  at  the  other  extreme  are  a  smaller 
number  of  teachers  who  call  a  poem  a  “story”  and  point  out 
none  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics.  And  in  the  middle, 
the  majority  of  teachers  introduce  students  to  the  poetical  theory 
and  terminology  that  seem  to  them  most  likely  to  be  valuable. 

Here  the  majority  is  probably  right.  The  student  must 
know  something  ataput  poetic  architecture  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate,  just  as  he  can  better  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  a  cathedral  if  he  knows  something  about  naves,  transepts, 
arches,  and  keystones.  But  minute  metrical  analysis  is  more 
the  province  of  the  professional  poet  or  scholar  than  it  is  of  the 
high  school  student  who  may  soon  be  driving  a  truck  or  work¬ 
ing  in  a  laundry. 

It  is  the  whole  poem  that  demands  attention.  Diction,  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech  and  other  devices,  sentence  structure,  and  verse 
form  are  of  significance  only  because  of  what  they  contribute 
to  the  whole.  A  “good”  poem  represents  a  happy  blend  of  the 
thought  and  the  poetic  devices.  The  wrong  device — inappro¬ 
priate  verse  form,  for  instance,  or  an  unwisely  chosen  simile — 
may  spoil  a  poem]  If  Homer  sometimes  nodded,  his  descend- 
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ants  often  do.  Shelley,  for  example,  wrote  a  serious  poem  about 
death,  beginning : 

Death  is  here  and  death  is  there; 

Death  is  busy  everywhere. 

It  is  a  bad  poem  because  the  meter  does  not  fit  the  thought ;  if 
the  subject  were  a  rambling  wreck  from  Georgia  Tech  the  verse 
form  would  be  more  appropriate  and  the  poem  might  be  better. 
Wordsworth’s  occasional  infelicities  are  notorious.  In  a  poem 
about  the  curse  laid  upon  a  young  man  by  a  poverty-stricken  old 
woman — a  theme  that  Coleridge  might  have  handled  with  con¬ 
summate  skill — Wordsworth  begins  : 

Oh  !  what’s  the  matter  ?  what’s  the  matter  ? 

What  is’t  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill  ? 

That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter, 

Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still ! 


The  prosaic  “what’s  the  matter?”  is  hardly  fitting  in  a  serious 
poem  about  a  curse ;  the  feminine  rhyme,  as  in  matter  and  chat¬ 
ter,  gives  a  humorous  effect  of  the  sort  that  Byron  often  inten¬ 
tionally  attained  and  that  we  associate  with  Ogden  Nash  in  our 
day;  the  repetition  of  chatter  belongs  in  Tennyson’s  “Brook” 
but  is  out  of  place  here;  and  the  verse  form  no  more  fits  the 
subject  than  does  that  of  Shelley’s  poem  on  death. 

[A  teacher  should  find  these  observations  meaningful  in  his 


instruction  because  he  ought  to  teach  that  a  good  poem  is  a  unit 
in  which  all  elements  are  in  harmony  The  metrical  form,  the 
similes,  etc.,  are  not  merely  surface  decoration;  they  are  intrin¬ 
sic.  A  poet  does  not  write  a  rough  draft  of  a  poem  and  then 
say  to  himself,  “I’ll  add  a  few  similes  to  increase  the  attractive¬ 
ness.”  The  similes  are,  instead,  natural  outgrowths  of  the  idea 
or  emotion  that  the  poet  is  expressing.  Neither  does  a  true  poet 
choose  a  particular  word  because  it  is  euphonious  or  because  it 
is  the  first  one  that  comes  to  mind ;  he  selects  it  because  it  is  the 
one/that  best  reveals  the  meaning  and  best  conveys  the  mood. 

{/in  using  the  analytical  approach,  then,  one  does  not  pick  to 
pieces,  but  notes  the  contribution  of  each  piece  to  the  whole 
pattern.  Students  learn  definitions  of  technical  terms  almost 
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incidentally,  through  the  class  discussions.^  A  student  who  has 
memorized  the  words,  “A  metaphor  is  a  figure  of  speech  in 
which  a  term  is  applied  to  something  to  which  it  is  not  literally 
applicable,”  does  not  necessarily  know  what  a  metaphor  is,  but 
the  student  who  has  often  talked  about  such  expressions  as 
“The  wind  was  a  torrent  of  darkness”  and  “The  fog  comes  on 
little  cat  feet”  probably  does.  This  second  student  has  examined 
the  contribution  of  metaphors  to  individual  poems  and  has  un¬ 
derstood  the  work  that  they  do ;  he  has  recognized  that  they  are 
implied  comparisons ;  his  experience  with  poetry  has  probably 
been  much  happier  than  that  of  the  lad  who  was  told  to  memo¬ 
rize  dry  definitions,  or  the  one  who  was  told  to  find  and  copy 
fifty  metaphors  from  Julius  Caesar,  or  the  one  who  was  left  with 
the  impression  that  authors  sprinkle  metaphors  over  their  poems 
as  a  soda  jerker  sprinkles  nuts  over  a  sundae. 

For  further  clarification  of  this  matter  of  studying  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  a  poem,  several  aspects  of  “The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner”  may  be  briefly  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  basic  verse  form  used  by  Coleridge  is 
the  ballad  stanza.  For  this  poem,  the  ballad  stanza  is  appro¬ 
priate  because  the  subject  matter  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Middle 
English  ballads,  which  often  stressed  the  supernatural.  (It  is 
probable  that  this  stanza  was  widely  used  in  late  medieval  times 
because  it  is  versatile  and  because  it  is  an  easy  form  to  compose, 
to  learn,  and  to  sing. )  Sometimes,  though,  Coleridge  departed 
from  the  pattern  and  included  stanzas  of  five,  six,  or  more  lines. 
The  reason  is  that  the  longer  stanzas  prevent  the  monotony 
which  might  result  from  constant  employment  of  the  ballad 
stanza  in  a  long  poem. 

The  archaic  diction  of  Coleridge’s  poem  also  contributes  to 
the  total  effect.  The  ship  leaves  an  unnamed  country ;  the  story 
takes  place  at  an  indefinite,  unknown  time.  The  language 
therefore  should  not  suggest  the  here  and  now,  but  instead  a 
vague  “there”  and  an  indefinite  “then.”  Words  like  stoppeth, 
eftsoons,  swound,  and  gramercy  remove  the  poem  from  1798 
and  carry  the  reader  backward  two  centuries,  three  centuries, 
or  more. 
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The  frequent  repetition  is  deliberate  and  appropriate.  You 
recall  that  when  the  ship  was  becalmed, 

There  passed  a  weary  time.  Each  throat 

Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  time  !  a  weary  time  ! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye. 

Coleridge  wanted  to  stress  the  weariness.  How  could  it  be 
better  stressed  than  by  saying  and  repeating  the  word  weary  ? 
Or  how  could  the  Mariner’s  loneliness  be  better  emphasized 
than  in 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  ! 

Coleridge  used  alliteration  for  an  equally  specific  purpose. 
As  the  south  wind  pushed  the  ship  rapidly  along, 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 

The  furrow  followed  free. 

The  alliteration  is  more  than  “pretty” ;  it  serves  to  hasten  the 
line,  to  accentuate  the  speed  of  the  ship.  Consonantal  allitera¬ 
tion  often  does  this,  whereas  vocalic  alliteration  (as  in  “Alone, 
alone,  all,  all  alone”)  tends  to  make  a  line  move  more  slowly. 

Personification — the  sun  as  “he,”  the  moon  as  “she,”  the 
storm-blast  as  “tyrannous,”  Death  and  Life-in-Death,  the  artic¬ 
ulate  spirits  of  the  sea,  etc. — is  more  appropriate  in  this  poem 
than  in  most.  The  setting  is  a  vague  period  reminiscent  of  the 
Dark  Ages  when  many  people  believed  that  the  physical  forces 
of  the  world  were  conscious  beings,  often  hostile  to  man.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  human  nature  to  employ  a  sort  of  reverse  empathy 
and  transfer  our  feelings  to  inanimate  things ;  without  thinking, 
we  employ  figurative  expressions  like  “biting  wind,”  “cruel 
sea,”  and  “relentless  sun.”  Shipwrecked  men  have  been  known 
to  curse  the  sea  as  if  it  had  plotted  against  them ;  travelers  on 
a  desert  have  looked  upon  the  sun  as  a  personal  and  implacable 
enemy.  Coleridge’s  use  of  personification,  then,  is  intrinsic  in 
the  situation  he  describes. 
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The  similes  and  metaphors  serve  to  clarify,  to  picture,  to 
make  the  unreal  seem  real.  “Mast-high”  and  “as  green  as 
emerald”  show  us  the  ice;  the  seaman’s  hailing  of  the  albatross 
“as  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul”  demonstrates  how  happy  the 
men  were  to  see  any  living  thing,  but  suggests  also  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  power  of  the  albatross  and  the  cruelty  of  killing  it ;  “as  idle 
as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean”  dramatizes  the  ship’s 
complete  lack  of  movement.  Hardly  can  a  more  ghastly  picture 
than  that  of  Life-in-Death  be  imagined ;  yet  the  picture  is  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  figures  of  speech : 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free, 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 

Her  skin  was  white  as  leprosy, 

The  Night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she, 

Who  thicks  man’s  blood  with  cold. 

fin  teaching  “The  Ancient  Mariner,”  then,  or  any  other  poem 
in  which  it  seems  desirable  to  refer  to  poetic  devices,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  help  the  students  to  understand  the  appropriateness  of 
the  meter,  the  diction,  and  the  figures.  Sometimes  it  is  wise  to 
talk  about  the  organization  of  the  whole  poem,  how  each  part 
fits,  why  each  part  is  where  it  is.  If  students  can  be  led  to 
regard  a  poem  as  a  unit  to  which  each  part  contributes,  their 
appreciation  will  be  considerably  increased,  j 

Perhaps  no  two  teachers  would  agree  exactly  concerning 
which  technical  terms  ought  to  be  introduced  during  the  study 
of  poetry.  It  would  seem,  though,  that  any  technical  term  that 
is  innate  to  the  poem  being  discussed  is  appropriate,  but  that  no 
term  should  be  dragged  in  simply  because  the  teacher  happens 
to  know  it.  Further,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
simile  or  an  anapestic  foot  is  of  no  importance  in  itself,  but 
attains  significance  only  because  of  the  part  it  plays'- in  the 
structure  of  the  poem. 

In  other  words,  no  teacher  should  do  what  one  teacher  actu¬ 
ally  did.  She  could  never  remember  the  distinction  between 
metonymy  and  synecdoche,  but  knew  that  both  are  figures  of 
speech.  Therefore  once  each  year  she  relearned  their  definitions 
and  required  her  class  to  memorize  them ! 
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jfThe  analytical  approach  (which  might  better  be  named  the 
synthesizing  approach)  has  merit  when  it  is  used  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  understand  clearly  how  a  poem  is  constructed,  what  func¬ 
tion  each  constituent  part  performs.  But  if  it  becomes  merely 
a  process  of  disassembly,  it  is  almost  valueless/ 

Nonfiction 

No  extended  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  six  approaches  with 
nonfiction  is  necessary;  the  teacher  need  only  observe  the  prin¬ 
ciples  already  illustrated  in  considering  fiction,  drama,  and 
poetry.  Biographies  clearly  lend  themselves  to  the  historical 
approach,  as  do  certain  essays  such  as  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
papers.  Steele  and  Addison  also  provide  splendid  material  for 
the  sociopsychological  approach,  since  they,  along  with  Gold¬ 
smith,  humanize  the  eighteenth  century  perhaps  more  than  do 
any  other  writers.  Essays  such  as  the  perennial  favorite, 
Lamb’s  “Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig,”  and  travel  accounts 
such  as  Stevenson’s  Travels  with  a  Donkey  or  some  of  Harry 
Franck’s  Vagabonding  stories,  lend  themselves  to  the  emotive 
approach.  Almost  any  personal  essay  or  biography  may  justify 
occasional  use  of  the  didactic  approach.  Francis  Bacon,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  and  possibly  Thomas  Huxley  and  a  few  others 
whose  writings  are  sometimes  taught  in  high  school  need  to 
have  their  essays  partially  paraphrased  before  students  can  do 
much  else  with  them.  The  analytical  approach  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  comparison  of  styles  and  techniques  of  various 
nonfiction  writers ;  the  personal  essay,  for  example,  may  be  used 
to  demonstrate  that  the  typical  pattern  is  the  reporting  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  then  the  reporting  of  speculation  upon  what  was 
observed. 

The  examples  mentioned  are  all  classics  or  near-classics. 
For  several  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  expose  students  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  works  of  unquestioned  merit.  In  the  first  place, 
the  classics  often  have  historical  significance  and  thus  help  us 
to  understand  ourselves  by  clarifying  our  backgrounds.  Second, 
they  usually  possess  high  literary  merit.  Third  (to  adduce  an 
old  argument),  everyone  should  have  an  opportunity  to  share 
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knowledge  of  our  common  cultural  heritage — to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said.  Fourth, 
superior  students,  at  least,  may  use  the  classics  as  Matthew 
Arnold  advised :  as  “touchstones”  by  means  of  which  other 
pieces  of  writing  may  be  judged. 

But  it  is  true  that  the  nonfiction  diet  should  not  consist  ex¬ 
clusively  of  classics.  Teachers  have  the  responsibility  of  paving 
the  way  for  the  reading  their  students  will  do  as  adults.  A  class¬ 
room  contact  with  Bacon  and  Addison  may  influence  youthful 
tastes  somewhat,  but  as  adults  their  chief  nonfiction  reading  will 
probably  be  today’s  newspaper,  this  week’s  news  magazine,  and 
this  month’s  digest  or  other  popular  magazine — not  Bacon’s 
essays  or  the  Spectator. 

Newspapers  vary  widely;  some  are  ultrasensational,  others 
ultraconservative,  and  the  majority  in  between.  Some  are 
much  more  likely  than  others  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  hu¬ 
manity.  We  may  or  may  not  agree  precisely  on  the  dividing 
line  between  good  and  bad  periodicals,  but  the  places  where  we 
draw  our  respective  lines  will  probably  not  be  far  apart.  Our 
students,  however,  may  not  have  that  critical  knowledge  unless 
we  instil  it  in  them.  Because  adults — somebody’s  former  stu¬ 
dents — do  not  know  or  do  not  care,  the  sensationalizing  news¬ 
papers  and  the  most  lurid  of  the  cheap  magazines  flourish. 

A  partial  solution  is  the  teaching  of  a  unit  on  newspapers 
and  another  unit,  perhaps  in  a  different  year,  on  magazines. 
For  this  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  appear  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  because  the  students  on  these  levels  are  better  able  to  read 
a  large  variety  of  materials  and  judge  them  with  more  discrimi¬ 
nation  than  are  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Some 
teachers,  though,  have  successfully  taught  such  units  in  the 
junior  high  school.13 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  provide  a  number  of  newspapers  or 
magazines,  varying  in  quality  from  worst  to  best.  By  reading 
and  by  making  detailed  comparisons,  students  learn  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  various  periodicals.  No 
teacher  can  expect  to  convert  an  entire  class  to  a  sincere  love 

13  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  may  often  add  enrichment  to  any  unit,  of 
course. 
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of  The  New  York  Times  and  Harper  s,  but  he  can  expect  to 
bring  each  student  to  a  place  somewhat  above  his  original  level. 
And  if  a  student  comes  to  a  clear  realization  that  in  an  inferior 
newspaper  he  pays  for  distortion  of  facts,  emphasis  upon  the 
trivial,  and  omission  of  significant  news,  he  is  more  likely  when 
he  becomes  an  adult  to  purchase  a  fairly  good  newspaper.  Like¬ 
wise  the  student  who  by  his  own  comparison  has  convinced 
himself  that  the  lurid  magazines  are  repetitious  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  is  likely  to  buy  something  a  little  better  at  the  newsstand. 

In  one  unit  of  this  sort,  the  teacher  asked  each  student  to 
bring  to  class  his  favorite  newspaper.  The  class  discussed  the 
points  that  they  believed  intelligent  people  ought  to  know  about 
newspapers,  and  made  notes  of  the  “Canons  of  Journalism'’  as 
named  in  Edgar  Dale’s  How  to  Read  a  N ews paper :  responsi¬ 
bility,  freedom  of  the  press,  independence,  sincerity,  truthful¬ 
ness,  accuracy,  impartiality,  fair  play,  and  decency.  The  stu¬ 
dents  evaluated  the  various  newspapers  in  the  light  of  these 
canons,  and  compared  them  with  The  New  York  Times  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  They  noted  and  deplored  the  dearth 
of  “pitchers”  and  “jokes”  and  sports  news  in  the  latter  two,  but 
were  impressed  by  the  number  of  important  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  stories  that  were  omitted  from  the  papers  they 
usually  read.  The  teacher  says  that  although  she  has  no  proof 
that  any  of  the  students  became  confirmed  in  wise  newspaper 
reading  habits,  she  does  know  that  they  began  to  have  a  new 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  a  newspaper,  and  did  begin  to 
consider  newspapers  critically.14 

A  magazine  unit  may  be  handled  in  a  similar  manner.  An 
ingenious  variation,  which  brought  satisfactory  results  to  the 
teacher  15  who  tried  it  with  a  group  of  sophomores,  involves 
emphasis  upon  the  advertising.  Students  are  shown  that  most 
magazines  are  simply  media  for  advertisers,  and  that  each 
advertiser  aims  at  what  he  believes  to  be  the  mental  level  and 
the  interests  of  the  readers.  Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates 
the  low  caliber  of  the  pulps  than  their  advertisements;  just  as  a 


14  Katherine  Andrews,  “A  3B  Class  Studies  the  Newspaper,”  English  Journal, 
XXXV  (November,  1946),  497. 

15  Robert  Lowell  Stevens,  Albion,  Ill.,  High  School. 
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man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  so  a  magazine  is  known 
by  the  advertisements  it  keeps.  These  sophomores  quickly  saw 
how  gullible  people  would  be  who  would  believe  that  they  could 
“have  a  physique  like  mine  in  90  days,”  16  “learn  to  throw  your 
voice  into  a  trunk,”  “play  the  piano  in  one  month,”  “get  a  high 
school  education  in  three  months,”  “solve  this  easy  puzzle  and 
win  $1,000.”  Since  the  sophomores  did  not  want  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  on  such  a  low  mental  level,  they  agreed  that  these  magazines 
were  not  for  them. 

As  a  parallel  to  units  on  newspapers  and  magazines,  some 
teachers  have  planned  units  on  travel  books  and  modern  biog¬ 
raphy.  Round-the-world  “trips,”  with  each  student  responsible 
for  one  of  the  countries  on  the  itinerary,  have  proved  popular, 
as  have  units  on  “The  Lands  of  Our  Ancestors,”  “Europe  To¬ 
day,”  “Europe  Yesterday,”  “Flying  Carpets,”  “From  Here  to 
There  in  Fourteen  Days,”  etc.  A  Missouri  class  studied  biog¬ 
raphies  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  personages ;  sepa¬ 
rate  committees  specialized  on  scientists,  statesmen,  etc. ;  each 
student  prepared  an  interesting  report  on  some  one  person ; 
there  was  a  “Guess  Who”  program  with  five  carefully  prepared 
clues  concerning  each  biographee ;  radio  skits  were  presented  to 
dramatize  high  lights ;  and  the  class  tried  to  find  concerning 
these  great  men  and  women  “the  source  of  their  dynamic  living” 
and  “what  they  have  discovered  about  life.”  17 

The  brevity  of  this  treatment  of  nonfiction  should  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  essays,  travel  books,  biographies,  and  other  nonfic- 
tional  materials  ought  to  be  slighted.  They  deserve  a  fairly 
large  proportion  of  the  class  time  because  they  are  informative 
and  stimulating  and  may  possess  high  literary  value.  Only  a 
few  pages  are  here  devoted  to  them  because  the  techniques  of 
teaching  them  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  for  other  types 
of  literature. 


16  A  charming  story  depicting  the  persistence  of  such  advertisers  after  they  have 
a  potential  customer  is  William  Saroyan’s  “Fifty-Yard  Dash,”  in  My  Name  Is  Aram. 

17  Edna  Russell,  “Atomic  English,”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (April,  1947),  201. 
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THE  IDEA  BOX 

Poetry  and  Human  Experience 

“If  there  can  be  discovered  in  the  child’s  own  experience  some  analo¬ 
gous  situation,  the  chances  of  leading  him  imaginatively  into  the  poet’s 
state  of  mind  become  definitely  favorable.”  Dudley  Miles,  “The 
Changing  Curriculum”  {English  Journal,  XXIX,  June,  1940,  449). 

Mythology  in  Modern  Life 

Mary  Lou  Wells  interests  her  ninth  graders  in  the  Odyssey  by  having 
them  find  allusions  to  mythology  in  modern  life.  For  details,  see  “Passe 
or  Perennial?”  {English  Journal,  XXX,  October,  1941,  649.) 

Reliving  a  Poet’s  Experience 

Read  “Dialogue  on  Teaching  Milton,”  by  George  H.  Henry  {English 
Journal,  XXXIV,  December,  1945,  536). 

Understanding  Lyric  Poetry 

“Students  who  have  trouble  reading  lyric  poetry  with  understanding 
often  find  it  easier  with  this  set  of  questions :  Speaker  ?  Listener  ?  Situ¬ 
ation?  Mood?”  (Elaine  Clarke,  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.) 

Coleridge’s  Plan 

Some  teachers  use  Coleridge’s  critical  plan  of  finding  the  author’s 
purpose,  noting  the  methods  used  to  achieve  that  purpose,  and  judging 
the  success. 

Apprehension,  Comprehension,  Inspiration 

In  a  three-step  procedure,  arouse  curiosity  about  a  poem,  help 
students  to  understand  the  poem,  and  have  them  relate  it  to  their  lives. 
William  Grace,  “Poetry  Can  Be  Taught”  {English  Journal,  XIX,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1940,  124). 

Poetry  They’ll  Like 

Supply  students  with  annotated  lists  of  poems  they  may  enjoy.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  use  student  help  in  preparing  more  extensive  lists  for  other 
classes.  A  student’s  recommendation  is  often  worth  much. 

Pictures  in  Poetry 

1  Read  to  your  junior  high  school  students  a  short  descriptive  poem, 
and  ask  them  to  draw  something  that  they  “see”  in  it.  ILsome  of  them 
say  that  they  can’t  draw,  let  them  write  a  word  picture.  I 
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“A /Poetry  Mart” 

\  /  Each  student  chooses  a  poem  he  genuinely  likes,  copies  it,  puts  it  into 
an  envelope  with  a  sentence  or  two  of  comment  on  the  outside,  and  drops 
it  into  a  box.  Others  read  the  comments  and  take  out  any  poems  they 
would  like  for  their  own  collections,  but  for  each  they  take  out,  they 
must  drop  in  another.  Pauline  Cope  ( English  Journal,  XXV,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1936,  582). 

Meter 

If  you  want  to  teach  names  of  metrical  feet,  use  names  of  your 
students  to  illustrate.  E.g.,  iambus,  Laverne;  trochee,  Wilbur;  dactyl, 
Dorothy;  anapest,  Antoinette;  amphibrach,  Louisa. 

“On  the  Reading  of  Poetry” 

Suggestions  for  teachers’  oral  reading  are  contained  in  this  article  by 
Paul  Farmer  ( English  Journal,  XXXII,  March,  1943,  146). 

“Songs  of  Occupations” 

See  Samuel  Beckoff’s  article  ( English  Journal,  XXXI,  November, 
1942,  664)  for  a  list  of  poems  about  different  kinds  of  work. 

Beowulf  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

One  class  rewrote  the  fight  episodes  in  radio  or  sports  page  style.  A 
similar  device  may  be  used  with  other  “old”  literature.  Louise  Walker, 
“Beozuulf  in  1941  American”  ( English  Journal,  XXX,  November, 
1941,  773). 

Canterbury  Tales 

Let  students  write  stories  for  a  modern  equivalent  of  Canterbury 
Tales.  Lucy  DeHart,  “Canterbury  Tales,  Modern”  ( English  Journal, 
XXVII,  September,  1938,  606). 

For  a  student-written  “Modern  Canterbury  Prologue,”  see  Illinois 
English  Bulletin,  XXXIII,  January,  1946,  No.  4,  7. 

“Internationalism  at  Home” 

Margaret  Gillum’s  article  ( English  Journal,  XXX,  January,  1941,  63) 
relates  that  after  a  student  referred  to  “Hunkies,”  the  teacher  demon¬ 
strated  that  we  are  all  immigrants;  and  read  Robert  M.  Schauffler’s 
“Scum  o’  the  Earth”  and  some  poems  by  Thomas  A.  Daly.  The  class 
suggested  doing  other  reading  on  the  contributions  of  immigrant  groups. 
The  article  includes  a  short  list  of  books  on  this  subject. 

Poetry-Remembering  Contest 

Some  schools  have  poetry-remembering  contests  similar  to  the  once 
popular  music-memory  contests.  Selections  from  forty  or  so  poems  are 
read;  students  are  to  give  the  titles. 
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Poetry  Anthologies 

See  “An  Analytical  and  Critical  Bibliography  of  Anthologies  of 
Poetry  for  Children”  ( Peabody  Journal  of  Education ,  XIX,  November, 
1941,  114). 

A  Poetry  Party 

Around  the  fireplace,  students  read  short  favorite  poems  and  talk 
about  them.  Refreshments,  too,  of  course. 

Poetry  and  Music 

You  might  devote  an  hour  to  a  ballad  party,  with  phonograph  records, 
class  singing,  and  possibly  the  presentation  of  an  original  ballad  or  two. 

“To  freshmen  and  sophomores,  ballads  are  very  appealing,  and 
students  enjoy  memorizing  them.  A  bulletin  board  on  which  a  student 
records  stanzas  as  he  memorizes  them  is  an  incentive.”  (Mary  Hart 
Finley,  Madisonville,  Ky.) 

For  suggestions  of  folk  songs  appropriate  for  English  classes,  read 
“What  Songs  Has  America?”  by  Paul  Chancellor  ( English  Journal, 
XXXIII,  February,  1944,  81). 

For  lists  of  ballads  and  ballad  collections,  see  “Ballads — Old  and 
New,”  by  Ruth  Pettigrew  ( English  Journal,  XXVII,  November,  1938, 
746). 

A  Correlated  Curriculum,  by  Ruth  Mary  Weeks,  N.C.T.E.,  pages 
26-36,  156-77,  lists  numerous  musical  selections  that  may  be  related  to 
English. 

For  a  list  of  about  fifty  English  songs  that  can  be  sung  in  class,  see 
“The  Class  Sings,”  by  Ruth  Speicher  ( English  Journal,  XXVI,  April, 
1937,  311). 

Read  “Projects  and  Materials  for  the  Practical  Correlation  of  Poetry 
and  Music,”  by  Philip  Gordon  ( English  Journal,  XXX,  June,  1941, 
480). 

Mrs.  Anna  Haig,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  recommends  having  students 
find  music  and  a  painting  that  express  the  same  mood  as  some  poem. 
The  student  names  the  mood,  describes  the  painting  briefly,  copies  a  few 
bars  of  the  music,  and  quotes  from  the  poem.  In  Cheraw,  S.  C.,  students 
keep  a  “poetry-picture”  scrapbook,  with  appropriate  pictures  to  accom¬ 
pany  poems  or  excerpts  from  poems. 

“I  use  the  theory  that  the  first  poetry  was  sung  and  that  great  poetry 
has  the  same  elements  as  great  music.  I  show  how  poetry  is  set  to  music 
and  what  patterns  of  rhythm  are  most  readily  adapted  to  music.  I  show 
how  parodies  are  written.  I  read  ‘Boots’  by  Kipling  to  show  the  ac¬ 
cented  syllables.  I  read  a  few  lines  that  I  have  written.  As  a  result, 
several  pupils  have  written  verses  accepted  by  the  National  Association 
of  Poetry  for  the  annual  anthologies.”  (Elizabeth  B.  Barton,  Clanton, 
Ala.) 
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\A-Jse  a  drum  in  the  classroom  to  show  the  beat  in  “The  Congo”  and 
other  poems  with  a  marked  rhythm.  (Marguerite  Chamberlain,  Frank¬ 
lin,  N.  H.) 

To  Build  an  Interest  in  Biography 

Start  with  biographies  of  living  men  and  women.  Then  pick  compar¬ 
able  figures  of  the  past. 

Allow  considerable  freedom  in  the  choice  of  biographies. 

Let  students  compare  problems  faced  by  famous  people  with  their 
own  problems. 

After  discussing  a  number  of  biographies,  help  to  straighten  out 
chronology  by  playing  the  game  “Who  could  have  known  whom?”  E.g., 
could  Washington  have  known  Lincoln  ? 

Study  famous  friends  (David  and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias, 
Tennyson  and  Hallam,  etc.).  Carolyn  Miller,  “Famous  Friendships” 
( English  Journal,  XXXII,  February,  1943,  97). 

A  Missouri  teacher  had  her  students  pick  names  of  a  large  number  of 
Missourians  from  Who's  Who  in  America,  select  those  most  interesting 
to  them,  and  write  to  them  for  further  information,  advice,  etc.  The 
response  was  good.  A  booklet  resulted.  Catherine  Rider,  “Who’s  Who 
from  Missouri”  ( English  Journal,  XXX,  October,  1941,  658). 

Juniors  read  different  book-length  biographies  and  discuss  them  in 
class.  A  “Cavalcade  of  America”  radio  script,  based  on  these  biog¬ 
raphies,  is  prepared  by  the  class.  Helen  Graham,  “A  Plan  for  Teaching 
the  Biography”  ( English  Journal,  XXX,  March,  1941,  238). 

Friends  from  Nonfiction 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  a  nonfiction  unit  I  like  to  gather 
all  available  books  and  turn  the  class  loose.  At  first  there  is  a  tendency 
to  change  books  frequently,  but  soon  they  settle  to  concentrated  reading. 
Ten  minutes  of  each  period  is  used  to  exchange  ideas  from  and  en¬ 
thusiasms  for  books.  At  the  end  of  the  wide  reading  time  we  make  lists 
of  new  friends  we’ve  met  through  reading.  Sometimes  this  resume  takes 
the  form  of  one  student’s  introducing  a  newly  acquired  friend-through- 
reading  to  the  class  as  though  the  subject  of  the  biography  were  to 
address  the  group.”  (Esther  Urie,  Hartford,  Vt.) 

Organization  of  Nonfiction  Articles 

Miss  Nell  Doherty,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  High  School,  gives  her  students 
outlines  of  difficult  articles  to  be  read  by  the  class.  This  procedure  helps 
their  reading  and  also  assists  them  to  see  the  value  of  organization. 

Valuable  Lists  of  Biographies 

“A  List  of  Biographies  of  Authors  of  Books  Read  by  Young  People,” 
by  Azile  Wofford  ( English  Journal,  XXX,  May,  1941,  377). 
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“Biography  and  Autobiography  in  the  Ninth  Grade,”  by  Babette 
Lemon  ( English  Journal,  XXXII,  February,  1943,  81). 

“Biography  in  a  Defense  Program,”  by  Elise  Gibbs  ( English  Journal, 
XXXII,  March,  1943,  135). 

Magazines 

For  a  summary  of  practices  of  219  schools  in  budgeting,  subscribing 
for,  and  binding  of  periodicals,  see  “High  School  Periodicals,”  by 
Wilfred  M.  Mallon  ( School  Review,  LIII,  December,  1945,  601). 

One  class  set  up  standards  for  magazines  and  applied  them  to  “pulps.” 
Clara  Glenn,  “A  Class  Study  of  Trash  Magazines”  ( English  Journal, 
XXXII,  January,  1943,  27). 

Read  “Bring  Your  ‘Pulps’  to  Class,”  by  Ethel  Ewing  ( English 
Journal,  XXVII,  September,  1938,  601)  for  a  clever  method  of  con¬ 
trasting  “pulp”  fiction  with  “slick”  and  “quality.” 

Reader’s  Digest  and  Coronet  may  be  obtained  by  schools  at  special 
rates.  Supplementary  materials  prepared  for  using  the  magazines  in  the 
classroom  are  available.  Study  guides  for  Harper’s  and  a  few  other 
magazines  may  also  be  obtained.  Scholastic  publications  are  used  in 
many  classes. 

Helen  Wagner,  in  “Making  Use  of  Your  Magazines”  ( English 
Journal,  XXXV,  February,  1946,  104),  suggests  this  plan:  Each 
student  selects  a  subject  or  subjects  he  finds  interesting,  reads  articles 
in  various  magazines,  and  reports  occasionally  to  the  class.  Students 
prepare  signed  bulletin  board  lists  of  articles  they  recommend — with 
comments.  A  day  is  devoted  occasionally  to  in-class  reading;  talks  and 
discussion  may  follow  on  the  next  day.  Individuals  or  groups  may  make 
a  careful  study  of  certain  magazines.  The  teacher  sometimes  reads  aloud 
something  she  enjoys. 

Literary  “Trip” 

“We  begin  our  English  literature  course  by  taking  a  ‘trip’  to  England. 
This  involves  writing  letters  to  travel  bureaus,  keeping  a  diary,  reading 
background  materials,  compiling  a  bibliography,  using  reference  tools, 
listening  to  recordings  such  as  ‘White  Cliffs  of  Dover,’  making  a  scrap¬ 
book  of  pictures  and  articles  from  periodicals,  and  finally  presenting  a 
travel  talk.”  (Hortense  Finch,  Davenport,  la.) 

THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  Do  you  know  of  any  reasons  (besides  those  listed)  why  poetry 
is  not  widely  liked? 

2.  For  the  teacher  of  poetry,  what  are  the  implications  of  this 
statement  by  a  school  psychologist?  “When  play  stops,  learn¬ 
ing  stops.  If  it  is  not  interesting  to  pursue  an  activity,  the 
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faculties  do  not  collect  themselves  for  its  accomplishment ;  the 
psyche  refuses  to  try  to  extract  nourishment  from  husks. 
The  great  geniuses  in  science,  invention,  medicine,  art,  music, 
etc.  produce  nothing  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Their  invaluable 
contributions  are  the  by-product  of  their  ‘play-activity’ — their 
interest.”  Willard  Beecher  (Clearing  House,  XVI,  March, 
1942,  396). 

3.  Choose  one  poem  that  grew  from  a  clearly  defined  mental  and 
emotional  state  of  its  author,  another  that  reflects  a  particular 
place  or  period  of  time,  and  another  pertaining  to  a  historical 
subject.  Then  decide  what  background  information  concerning 
each  poem  would  be  especially  helpful  to  a  particular  class. 

4.  Now,  choose  one  poem  about  an  individual,  another  about  two 
or  more  persons,  and  another  about  a  large  group.  Using  the 
sociopsychological  approach,  write  out  a  number  of  thought 
questions  appropriate  to  each  poem. 

5.  List  several  poems  that  you  think  could  be  taught  effectively  by 
each  of  the  fourteen  emotive  techniques  listed  on  p.  192. 

6.  Prepare  a  brief  informal  outline  to  show  how  you  would  use 
the  didactic  approach  in  teaching  a  certain  poem. 

7.  Choose  a  fairly  difficult  modern  poem  which  you  enjoy  and 
which  you  believe  would  be  suitable  for  high  school  seniors. 
Decide  what  traps  in  vocabulary,  allusions,  and  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  might  catch  your  students  unless  you  help  to  spring  them. 

8.  Select  a  rather  short  poem  that  is  a  favorite  of  yours.  Examine 
it  critically  to  discover  how  verse  form,  diction,  repetition, 
figurative  language,  and  other  poetic  qualities  contribute  to  the 
total  effect. 

9.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  memorization  of  poetry  ?  Do  you 
agree  with  Professor  Mark  Karp,  who  advised  having  students 
learn  only  the  lines  “that  have  something  to  say  and  say  some¬ 
thing  to  have”? 

10.  If  you  were  to  teach  a  unit  on  the  reading  of  newspapers,  what 
would  be  your  objectives,  materials,  and  methods? 

11.  List  the  magazines  that  you  as  an  English  teacher  believe  should 
be  in  a  high  school  library.  (Omit  those  that  the  science  teacher 
or  someone  else  would  be  likely  to  recommend.) 

12.  Of  what  value  to  students  is  the  reading  of  biography?  How 
would  you  encourage  them  to  read  widely  in  biography?  in 
other  nonfiction  books? 
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CREATIVE  LISTENING 
In  the  Classroom 

Hearing  Without  Listening. — Outside  the  window,  auto¬ 
mobiles  rush  by  on  the  busy  street.  But  one  who  lives  on  such 
a  street  may  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  thud-thud  of  an  old 
car,  the  purr  of  a  new  one,  an  alto-voiced  horn,  soprano  brakes, 
the  whirr  of  tires  on  pavement,  the  thunder  of  heavy  trucks. 
The  sounds  are  there  night  and  day.  He  hears  them  always, 
but  in  spite  of  hearing  them  he  is  usually  not  really  aware  of 
them  because  he  has  insulated  himself  against  the  noise  and 
because  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  listen  to  it. 

Such  insulation  is  common.  You  have  heard  of  the  hostess 
whose  unlistening  guests  only  murmured  polite  thank  you’s  as 
she  served  cookies  and  explained  that  the  pink  ones  were 
flavored  with  arsenic  and  the  green  ones  with  Paris  green.  In 
countless  homes  the  unheeded  radio  is  only  an  accompaniment 
to  the  activities  of  the  day.  In  classrooms,  although  voices  go 
on  and  on,  many  students  could  not  repeat  a  single  thing  spoken 
just  sixty  seconds  earlier.  You  yourself  have  probably  simu¬ 
lated  attention  to  a  droning  lecturer  while  your  thoughts 
circled  the  world. 

•  Insulation  is  a  protective  device  useful  in  its  way.  It  is 
often  an  aid  to  concentration.  Besides,  if  we  were  exquisitely 
conscious  of  every  sound,  we  might,  to  parody  Alexander  Pope, 
die  of  a  song  in  auscultative  pain.  But  the  trouble  with  insula¬ 
tion  is  that  it  shuts  out  alike  that  which  is  worthless  and  that 
which  is  worth  hearing. 

In  our  sound-filled  world  we  need  a  strainer  over  our  ears, 
a  strainer  that  will  automatically  exclude  the  sounds  of  no  sig¬ 
nificance  to  us  but  allow  the  others  to  filter  through  to  a  re- 
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sponsive  brain.  In  other  words,  we  need  to  learn  to  listen 
intelligently. 

Listening,  like  reading,  is  one  of  the  four  aspects  of  com¬ 
munication.  We  listen  approximately  three  times  as  much  as 
we  read,  five  times  as  much  as  we  write,  and  one  and  one-half 
times  as  much  as  we  speak.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  these 
figures  are  well  known,  schools  have  devoted  almost  no  class 
periods  to  the  improvement  of  listening,  presumably  on  the 
theory  that  no  special  skills  are  involved,  that  everyone  knows 
how  to  listen.  Research  on  listening  problems — except  where 
radio  is  concerned — has  been  virtually  neglected :  cumulative 
issues  of  the  Education  Index  usually  list  only  two  or  three 
articles  bearing  directly  on  these  problems,  but  list  hundreds  of 
articles  pertaining  to  reading.  In  actuality,  then,  we  know 
much  less  about  the  listening  phase  of  communication  than  we 
do  about  the  others.  Much  scientific  research  will  be  required 
to  test  theories  and  to  discover  methods  of  teaching. 

Creative  Listening:  A  Definition. — One  thing  that  appar¬ 
ently  has  been  demonstrated  about  listening  is  that,  unlike  mere 
hearing,  it  requires  conscious  effort.  One  hears  the  sound  of 
passing  cars  and  it  leaves  no  mental  impression ;  but  he  listens 
to  find  the  source  of  a  squeak  in  his  own  car,  and  then  he  tries 
to  do  something  about  it  Listening,  that  is,  causes  mental 
activity. 

In  a  sense,  then,  all  true  listening  is  creative.  In  this  chap¬ 
ter,  however,  the  term  “creative  listening”  will  be  used  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  mental  response  is  essential.  Creative 
listening  is  the  conscious,  purposeful  registration  of  sounds 
upon  the  mind,  and  it  leads  to  further  mental  activity. 

The  Importance  of  Creative  Listening. — Each  day 
teachers,  foremen,  employers,  and  others  give  instructions. 
Hourly  come  news  broadcasts  that  inform  and  that  may  influ¬ 
ence  thought  and  action.  Again  and  again,  through  conversa¬ 
tion  and  more  formal  speaking,  we  are  offered  information  or 
misinformation.  With  unrelenting  zeal,  various  species  of 
propagandists  bombard  us  with  open  or  disguised  pleas  to  pur¬ 
chase  Kracklies  or  vote  for  Joe  Sinistralar  or  support  this  or 
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that  plan  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Unless  we  live  alone  in 
a  place  more  secluded  than  Walden  Pond,  we  cannot  escape  the 
flow  of  words  intended  to  amuse,  inform,  direct,  or  persuade. 

The  unremitting  flood  threatens  to  drown  us.  Were  it  only 
a  trickle,  we  might  be  glad  to  drink  it,  but  in  the  torrent  we  can 
merely  hold  our  heads  above  water  and  try  to  keep  our  bearings 
as  we  swim  valiantly  along. 

Keeping  our  bearings  and  moving  toward  our  goal — those 
are  the  primary  purposes  of  creative  listening.  What  we  listen 
to  we  must  evaluate  and  use.  From  those  who  address  us  we 
may  learn  how  to  look  at  the  world  about  us,  learn  the  unchang¬ 
ing  verities,  formulate  a  philosophy,  and  discover  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  things,  and  why  and  when. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  creative  listening  would  be  important 
in  a  democracy  because  it  can  help  us  to  think  straight  about  the 
issues  that  a  democratic  nation  continuously  faces.  Essential 
to  democracy  is  intelligent  choice.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
utopia — there  may  be  no  utopia — but  we  have  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  each  trail  through  the  swamps  and  choose  the  least 
undesirable  one.  We  have  to  distinguish  between  the  weighed 
words  of  the  scientific  pleader  and  the  weighted  words  of  the 
spellbinder.  Constantly  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
evaluating  and  choosing — between  two  or  more  candidates, 
isms,  methods,  or  proposed  solutions.  It  has  already  been  im¬ 
plied  (Chapter  2)  that  Hitler’s  rise  in  Germany  was  attributable 
in  part  to  the  lack  of  creative  listening  by  the  German  people. 

The  Objective  of  Classroom  Listening. — School  is  both  a 
part  of  life  and  a  preparation  for  later  life.  Since  this  is  true, 
each  classroom  activity  should  have  meaning  and  value  for  both 
the  present  and  the  future.  Creative  listening  meets  this  de¬ 
mand,  since  for  the  student  it  does  at  least  the  following: 

Adds  information 
Increases  interests 
Creates  wholesome  attitudes 
Improves  skills  and  techniques 
Improves  social  behavior 
Aids  appreciation 
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Aids  creative  expression 

Improves  discrimination  and  critical  thinking 

The  objective  of  classroom  listening,  then,  is  to  build  listening 
ability  and  habits  to  a  point  where  maximum  progress  toward 
each  of  these  outcomes  may  be  made. 

Techniques  for  Improving  Listening. — So  much  for 

theory.  Now  for  some  practical  suggestions  concerning  ways 
in  which  students  may  be  made  into  creative  listeners.  Re¬ 
member,  though,  that  this  is  not  a  well-explored  field,  and  that 
devices  much  better  than  any  named  here  may  yet  be  developed. 

1.  Discussion  of  Listening.  In  speech  and  English  courses, 
some  teachers  suggest  a  class  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  good  listener.  In  one  class,  the  students  talked  about  the  value 
of  listening,  the  class  attitude  toward  a  speaker,  methods  of  listen¬ 
ing  effectively,  and  the  relationship  of  listening  to  a  speech  course.1 
This  class  decided  that  good  listening  is  characterized  by  quietness, 
appreciation,  discrimination,  and  reflection.  These  four  qualities 
differ  somewhat  from  the  four  suggested  by  Harlen  Adams,  a  leader 
in  the  study  of  listening :  purposefulness,  accuracy,  criticalness,  and 
responsiveness.2  Some  years  ago  another  class  listed  several  stand¬ 
ards  for  listeners:  (a)  have  desks  clear;  sit  in  comfortable  position 
with  eyes  on  the  speaker;  (b)  show  by  expressive  faces  that  you 
are  “with”  the  speaker;  (c)  be  patient  if  he  has  difficulty;  (d) 
be  able  to  offer  intelligent  criticisms;  (e)  if  the  final  bell  rings,  do 
not  interrupt  the  speaker;  (f)  “listen  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  listen  to  you.”  3 

Students  are  usually  amenable  to  reason,  especially  when  they 
supply  the  reason.  Therefore  a  class  discussion  on  the  why  and 
how  of  listening,  perhaps  stressing  courtesy,  should  possess  merit. 
It  may  be  followed  by  having  a  volunteer  committee  construct  a 
poster  naming  and  illustrating  the  qualities  of  a  good  listener ;  this 
poster  may  be  left  for  some  time  in  a  conspicuous  spot  as  a  re¬ 
minder.  If  a  student  is  adept  at  cartoons  or  caricatures,  he  may 
use  his  ability  in  order  to  laugh  out  of  existence  some  of  the  faulty 
listening  habits. 

1  Jessie  Mercer,  “Listening  in  the  Speech  Class,”  Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  XXXII  (January,  1948),  102. 

2  Harlen  M.  Adams,  “Learning  to  Be  Discriminating  Listeners,”  English  Journal, 
XXXVI  (January,  1947),  11. 

3  Lucile  Lohnas,  “Listening  versus  Talking.”  English  Journal,  XXVI  (June, 
1937),  480. 
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2.  Suggestions  on  What  to  Listen  For.  Before  playing  a 
record  in  music  appreciation  courses,  the  teacher  generally  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  students  listen  for  something  in  particular — the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  instrument,  the  repetition  of  a  theme,  etc.  This 
technique  may  be  borrowed  by  the  English  teacher  when  he  knows 
fairly  well  what  to  expect  in  an  oral  presentation.  Once,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  several  freshmen  were  explaining  how  to  make  things, 
the  teacher  simply  asked  the  class  to  try  to  follow  each  explanation 
and  be  ready  to  ask  questions  if  there  was  something  they  did  not 
understand.  When  a  junior  was  talking  about  the  life  of  Walt 
Whitman,  the  teacher  asked  the  class  to  listen  for  what  they  thought 
was  the  most  interesting  episode  in  the  poet’s  life.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  a  very  little  guidance  will  increase  the  intensity  of  listen¬ 
ing  ;  surprisingly  also,  the  understanding  of  the  entire  presentation 
seems  to  be  increased  when  the  students  are  supposedly  concen¬ 
trating  on  one  item. 

A  variation  of  the  plan,  which  has  the  advantage  of  teaching  the 
students  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  note-taking,  is  for  the  teacher 
to  read  something  interesting  related  to  the  material  being  studied. 
The  students  are  asked  to  take  notes  on  certain  points  mentioned 
in  advance  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Note-taking.  With  students  in  senior  high  school,  the  last- 
named  procedure  may  later  develop  into  taking  notes  on  other  oral 
presentations  of  significance.  The  college  preparatory  students  will 
find  note-taking  experience  especially  helpful,  because  they  will 
almost  certainly  be  subjected  to  lectures  in  college. 

The  teacher  may  help  here  by  suggesting  that  the  class  not  try 
to  write  down  everything  that  is  said,  but  only  the  most  important 
points,  together  with  a  pertinent  example  or  illustration  here  and 
there.  One  teacher  demonstrated  the  process  by  taking  notes  on 
an  assembly  address  while  her  students  made  their  own  notes.  She 
mimeographed  hers,  and  the  students  compared  what  they  and  she 
had  written  down. 

4.  Quizzes.  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  allow  students  to  assume 
that  they  will  be  held  responsible  only  for  the  material  in  the  text¬ 
book.  If  class  periods  have  any  value,  then  much  of  what  is  said 
in  class  is  worth  remembering.  Examinations  therefore  may  cover 
content  presented  in  class  in  addition  to  that  in  the  textbook.  Irvin 
C.  Poley  carries  this  procedure  a  bit  further  by  giving  occasional 
short  tests  on  points  that  have  arisen  only  incidentally : 
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One  way  to  evaluate  what  is  being  learned  and  to  stimulate  in  the 
pupil  careful  listening  and  thoughtful  note-taking  is  the  announcement 
that  every  fortnight  or  so  there  will  be  a  new-type,  teacher-made  test  on 
miscellanies,  many  of  which  have  come  up  incidentally.4 

5.  Following  Instructions.  Any  teacher  can  cite  instances 
of  students’  failure  to  follow  oral  instructions.  Probably  any  fore¬ 
man  could  supply  more  illustrations.  The  school  provides  a  worth¬ 
while  service  if  it  offers  much  practice  in  following  instructions. 

Most  such  practice  will  come  automatically  from  school  activi¬ 
ties.  One  teacher,  though,  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  his  students 
habitually  did  things  the  wrong  way,  held  a  discussion  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  following  instructions.  Then  he  gave  oral  instructions 
on  a  number  of  useful  topics — how  to  open  a  new  book,  how  to 
check  a  book  out  of  the  library,  how  to  take  notes  on  a  3"  x  5"  card, 
etc.  He  encouraged  creative  listening  by  having  his  students  try 
to  answer  the  question  “Why  ?”  after  each  step :  e.g.,  Why  is  the 
page  number  of  the  reference  included  in  the  notes?  After  com¬ 
pleting  each  set  of  instructions,  he  had  the  students  do  what  he 
had  just  explained.  At  a  later  class  meeting  he  had  each  student 
give  instructions  for  accomplishing  some  task  that  could  be  done 
quickly  in  the  classroom,  and  other  students  carried  out  the  in¬ 
structions. 

6.  Understanding  Organization.  Let  us  assume  that  you 
have  been  unable  to  attend  a  lecture  and  that  you  want  to  find  out 
what  the  speaker  had  to  say.  If  you  ask  an  acquaintance  to  tell 
you  about  it,  the  chances  are  perhaps  even  that  he  will  say  “It  was 

good,”  “It  was  dull,”  “He  speaks  well,”  or  “He  talked  about - ,” 

but  will  be  unable  to  summarize  the  lecture  for  you.  Why  ?  Because 
listeners  are  often  unaware  of  the  organization  of  a  talk,  and, 
having  no  mental  outline  to  follow,  they  are  unable  to  reconstruct 
it.  They  may  have  listened  to  every  word,  but  if  they  have  not 
understood  the  organization  they  will  be  able  only  to  generalize  or 
to  refer  to  a  point  here  and  there. 

Of  double  value  to  your  students  is  listening  to  a  speech  or 
report  in  an  attempt  to  understand  its  organization.  The  first  value 
is  that  they  can  learn  to  give  intelligent  summaries  of  what  they 
hear ;  the  second,  that  they  become  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
need  for  organization  in  order  to  assure  clarity  in  their  own  speak- 


4  Irvin  C.  Poley,  “Teaching  Obliquely  and  Testing  Directly.”  English  Journal, 
XXXIV  (December,  1945),  540. 
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ing  and  writing.  A  procedure  that  may  be  employed  is  to  review 
the  possible  methods  of  organization  and  to  discuss  ways  of  identi¬ 
fying  the  chief  supporting  points.  A  few  comments  on  the  use  of 
transitions  are  apropos  here.  Then  the  students  listen  to  the  next 
assembly  speaker,  or  to  presentations  by  their  classmates,  and  make 
analyses.  Students  who  have  been  taught  to  listen  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  talk  tend  to  comprehend  it  rather  well ;  they  also 
tend  to  be  highly  critical  of  any  rambling  discourse. 

7.  Selecting  Main  Ideas.  A  natural  outgrowth,  indeed  a  part 
of  the  study  of  organization,  is  the  selection  of  main  ideas.  Earl 
J.  Dias  employs  three  increasingly  difficult  steps.5  In  Step  1, 
students  write  papers,  150  words  in  length,  on  a  topic  of  interest 
to  them:  “My  Community’s  Greatest  Need,”  “How  to  Improve  the 
Movies,”  etc.  After  each  paper  is  read,  the  members  of  the  class 
try  to  reduce  the  main  idea  to  one  terse  sentence. 

If  the  class  has  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  main  idea  of  a  statement, 
the  writer  is  called  to  account.  Has  he  been  clear  enough  in  his  writing? 
Has  his  delivery  been  at  fault?  Has  he  said  what  he  really  wanted  to 
say  ?  A  few  days  of  this  sort  of  procedure  and  the  class  byword  becomes 
“Say  What  You  Mean!” — surely  a  laudable  motto  for  any  English 
class.6 

Step  2  consists  of  reading  short,  thoughtful  statements  from  such 
writers  as  Thoreau,  William  James,  Holmes,  and  Franklin.  Once 
more  the  students  try  to  reduce  the  material  to  a  single  sentence. 

Step  3  involves  listening  to  a  student  forum  or  a  radio  forum 
such  as  “Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.”  Members  of  the  class  are 
to  reduce  to  a  few  sentences  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

A  measurement  of  a  speaker’s  ability  to  convey  his  main  ideas 
is  W.  H.  Ewing’s  speaking-listening  index.7  Ewing  would  employ 
the  index  as  a  measure  of  a  speaker’s  success  in  conveying  his 
thoughts  to  his  audience,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  value  as  a 
measure  of  listening  ability  as  well.  While  one  student  speaks,  the 
others  write  down  what  they  believe  is  the  theme  of  his  speech  and 

5  Earl  J.  Dias,  “Three  Levels  of  Listening.”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (May, 
.1947),  252. 

6  Ibid.  Harlen  Adams  recommends  that,  while  one  student  speaks,  the  others 
write  down  a  topic  sentence  “for  each  apparent  paragraph.”  He  suggests  also  that 
an  occasionally  worth-while  exercise  is  to  have  each  student  write  down  what  he  thinks 
the  speaker’s  next  main  point  will  be.  Adams’  students  also  evaluate  speakers  on 
interest,  organization,  delivery,  and  audience  relations.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech, 
XXIV  (April,  1938),  209. 

7  W.  H.  Ewing,  “Finding  a  Speaking-Listening  Index,”  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech,  XXXI  (October,  1945),  368. 
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each  of  the  chief  supporting  ideas.  What  they  write  is  then  com¬ 
pared  with  the  speaker’s  own  written  statements  of  theme  and 
supporting  ideas.  The  formula  for  measuring  the  success  of  the 
speaker  is  this : 

t  __  P  +  2C 
.02  N,  Ne 

I  =  index.  P  =  number  of  partially  correct  statements  by  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class.  C  =  number  of  correct  statements  by  all  members 
of  the  class.  Ni  =  number  of  speaker’s  items.  Ne  =  number  of 
listeners.  For  example,  a  class  of  30  has  64  partially  correct  state¬ 
ments  and  58  correct  ones ;  the  speaker  had  5  items. 


Index  = 


64  +  (2  X  58) 
.02  X  5  X  30 


180 

3 


=  60 


The  speaker’s  index  would  be  60  (a  fairly  high  figure). 

But  each  listener  could  measure  his  listening  ability  by  simpli¬ 
fying  the  formula  to 

P  +  2C 

.02  Ni 

Thus,  if  a  student  had  two  partially  correct  statements  and  one  cor¬ 
rect  out  of  a  possible  five,  his  index  would  be 

2  +  (2  X  1)  4 

.02  X  5  .10 

Consistent  attainment  of  a  listening  index  of  60  or  above  should  be 
the  goal. 

8.  Evaluation.  Dias’  third  step  (p.  221),  the  summarizing 
of  discussions  of  controversial  issues,  may  be  carried  somewhat  fur¬ 
ther  by  having  the  class  attempt  an  evaluation  of  both  sides  of  a 
question.  This  will  require  listing,  perhaps  in  parallel  columns,  the 
contrasting  arguments.  Then  the  class  will  attempt  to  see  which 
opinions  have  been  refuted  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  will  compare 
the  merits  of  the  remaining  opinions  and  arguments.  There  will  be 
a  tendency  for  some  students  merely  to  count  the  points  on  each 
side,  but  they  can  soon  be  shown  that  one  strong,  unanswerable 
argument  may  be  worth  a  half-dozen  trivial  bits  of  reasoning  or 
evidence. 
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Often  a  class  will  conclude  that  neither  side  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  that  some  compromise  is  desirable.  When  they  reach  that  stage, 
they  have  advanced  far  toward  an  understanding  of  one  of  the 
principles  upon  which  democracy  is  based — the  principle  that  al¬ 
ternative  or  compromise  solutions  are  often  the  only  practicable 
ones. 

9.  Listening  for  Contradictions  and  Fallacies.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  or  an  argumentative  presentation,  a  speaker  will  sometimes 
contradict  himself.  Usually  these  contradictions  will  be  relatively 
minor  ones  involving  facts  and  may  be  explained  away  as  slips  of 
the  tongue ;  for  example,  he  may  say  at  one  time  that  sixty  million 
Americans  are  employed,  and  at  another  that  sixty-five  million  are. 
More  rarely,  one  part  of  his  talk  will  contradict,  or  seem  to  con¬ 
tradict,  another ;  one  speaker  talked  at  length  of  the  deplorable 
living  conditions  in  India  and  Pakistan,  and  then  concluded  that 
these  countries  have  reached  a  golden  age  since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British.  Keeping  a  class  alert  for  such  contradictions  is  de¬ 
sirable. 

Probably  more  common  than  contradictions  are  fallacies  in  rea¬ 
soning.  No  minute  study  of  fallacies  is  possible  in  an  English  class ; 
that  belongs  in  college  logic.  But  advanced  high  school  students 
may  be  taught  to  identify  glaring  examples  of  the  worst  fallacies 
or  flaws  in  reasoning : 

A.  Begging  and  ignoring  the  question :  talking  about  a  related 
subject  instead  of  the  point  at  issue;  talking  about  a  per¬ 
son’s  strong  or  weak  points  instead  of  the  facts  or  ideas 
actually  involved;  arguing  in  a  circle  (e.g.,  “The  Koran  is 
the  word  of  God.  We  know  that,  because  it  says  so,  and 
the  word  of  God  cannot  lie.”)  ;  appealing  to  the  emotions 
instead  of  to  reason ;  stating  as  a  fact  something  that  re¬ 
mains  to  be  proved. 

B.  False  analogy :  inadequate  resemblance  between  the  two 
things  being  compared. 

C.  Hasty  generalization :  drawing  a  conclusion  from  too  few 
examples. 

D.  Faulty  dilemma :  submitting  only  two  choices  when  more 
actually  exist. 

E.  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc:  (after  this,  therefore  because  of 
this)  assuming  that  because  one  thing  follows  another  in 
time,  the  later  is  based  on  the  earlier  (e.g.,  since  the  French 
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Revolution  was  later  than  the  one  in  America,  the  French 
people  were  necessarily  inspired  by  the  Americans). 

F.  Hidden  major  premise :  failure  to  state  the  generalization 
upon  which  a  conclusion  is  based  (e.g.,  “Giuseppe  sings 
well  because  he  is  an  Italian”  has  the  hidden  premise  that 
all  Italians  sing  well). 

G.  Incompetent  authority :  using  the  opinion  of  someone  who 

is  not  an  expert  in  the  field  being  discussed  (e.g.,  “ - 

- ,  the  movie  star,  believes  that  we  should  declare 

war  at  once”). 

The  purpose  of  keeping  students  alert  for  flaws  in  reasoning  is 
not,  of  course,  to  make  them  hypercritical  of  one  another.  Rather, 
it  is  to  help  them  as  speakers  to  reason  logically,  and  as  listeners 
to  be  aware  of  the  types  of  faulty  reasoning  against  which  they 
should  be  on  guard. 

10.  Bringing  in  One’s  Own  Knowledge.  To  listen  crea¬ 
tively,  one  must  relate  what  he  hears  to  what  he  already  knows. 
That  means  that  he  should  classify  it,  compare  it  with  related  in¬ 
formation  or  ideas,  reject  it  if  it  seems  worthless  or  false,  and  keep 
it  if  it  appears  valuable  and  true.  The  person  with  the  well-ordered 
mind  apparently  files  away  his  information  so  that  whatever  he 
wants  can  be  quickly  found.  If,  for  instance,  he  learns  that  Ven¬ 
ezuela  produces  much  petroleum,  he  tucks  that  fact  away  snugly 
with  what  he  already  knows  about  Venezuela  and  about  petroleum 
production.  Sometime  he  will  receive  a  stimulus  that  will  call  for 
this  particular  bit  of  information ;  he  then  opens  the  mental  file, 
and  there  it  is.  From  another  part  of  the  file  he  may  draw  another 
fact ;  he  puts  the  two  together  in  the  form  that  we  call  a  thought — 
actually  a  creative  response.  In  contrast  with  this  possessor  of  a 
well-regulated  mind  is  the  person  with  the  haphazard  mind.  He 
does  not  regularly  relate  newly  acquired  bits  of  information  to 
anything  else ;  as  a  result,  they  drop  quickly  from  memory  or  else 
become  so  badly  scattered  that  they  cannot  readily  be  recalled. 
This  person  also  has  a  mental  filing  system,  but  he  files  nearly 
everything  under  the  heading  “Miscellaneous.” 

Teaching  students  to  relate  what  they  learn  to  what  they  al¬ 
ready  know  is  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  in  education.  In  a  sense  it 
is  the  topic  of  most  of  this  book  and  of  hundreds  of  other  educa¬ 
tional  writings.  Here  are  presented  a  few  suggestions  concerning 
ways  of  helping  students  to  mesh  the  gears  between  their  ears  and 
their  brains. 
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The  “post  mortem”  is  probably  the  most  useful  device.  A  chal¬ 
lenging  assembly  speaker  should  not  be  ignored  in  the  English  class 
that  follows  his  appearance.  Talk  about  what  he  said,  question  his 
statements  of  opinion  and  possibly  his  facts,  let  the  class  amplify 
some  of  his  remarks,  and  seek  parallel  incidents  from  life  or  litera¬ 
ture.  When  a  student  has  made  an  oral  presentation,  the  same 
procedure  may  be  followed.  The  oral  work  will  probably  improve 
when  the  class  knows  that  more  comes  from  their  efforts  than  a 
mark  in  a  gradebook ;  student  attention  will  be  heightened ;  and  the 
processes  of  thinking  will  be  accelerated. 

The  search  for  parallels  is  particularly  stimulating.  Suppose 
that  a  class  has  heard  a  report  on  James  Russell  Lowell  in  which 
the  emphasis  was  upon  his  versatility — poet,  critic,  humorist,  essay¬ 
ist,  editor,  professor,  speaker,  and  international  diplomat.  Ques¬ 
tions  like  these  should  be  raised :  What  other  poet  was  also  a 
humorist?  an  essayist?  a  professor?  What  other  writers  have 
held  high  governmental  positions?  Who  is  the  most  versatile  per¬ 
son  you  have  ever  heard  of  ?  What  versatile  people  do  you  know  ? 
Parallels  to  almost  anything  are  endless — history  does  repeat  itself 
infinitely — and  recognizing  parallels  seems  to  help  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mental  filing  systems. 

Similar  to  searching  for  parallels  is  supplying  examples.  The 
following  illustration  refers  to  a  literary  selection,  but  the  same 
technique  may  be  used  after  a  talk.  Van  Loon,  in  his  Geography, 
refers  to  prehistoric  animals  that  “went  about  their  daily  affairs 
clad  in  the  armor  of  a  medieval  knight.”  What  were  some  of  these 
animals?  Other  creatures,  he  says,  have  gone  “into  domestic  serv¬ 
ice.”  For  example?  Man,  van  Loon  goes  on,  has  taken  possession 
of  the  earth  “by  right  of  his  superior  brain  and  by  the  strength  of 
his  foresight  and  his  shot-guns.”  What  has  man  conquered  by 
his  brain?  by  foresight?  by  shot-guns?  This  searching  for  ex¬ 
amples  helps  students  to  listen  more  attentively,  to  straighten  up 
their  mental  files,  and  possibly  to  include  more  examples  in  their 
own  writing. 

Three  more  devices  may  be  mentioned  briefly,  (a)  Supplying 
contrasts  is  desirable.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  student  has 
been  explaining  to  a  senior  class  how  plays  were  staged  in  ancient 
Greece.  Pointing  out  the  contrasts  between  Greek  and  modern 
staging,  or  between  Greek  and  Elizabethan,  will  be  valuable,  (b) 
Sometimes  a  statement  by  a  speaker  will  recall  a  proverb  or  a 
famous  quotation.  Let  the  students  think  of  it.  (c)  When  a  talk 
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has  been  about  a  person — fictional  or  otherwise — a  clever  teacher 
may  construct  certain  hypothetical  situations  and  ask  what  that 
person  would  do  in  each  situation.  As  illustrations,  what  would 
Hamlet  do  if  an  enemy  army  invaded  Denmark?  What  would 
Wordsworth  do  if  he  were  living  today  and  were  told  that  he  had 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  New  York  City?  Questions  like 
these  lead  students  to  bring  together  what  they  have  heard  about 
a  person  and  what  they  already  know  about  life. 

•j  Of  all  the  aspects  of  creative  listening,  this  relating  of  the  known 
to  the  previously  unknown  is  most  important.  It  leads  to  minds 
that  are  awake,  to  critical  response,  and  to  retention  of  what  has 
been  heard.j 

At  the  Radio 

Use  of  the  Radio  in  Schools. — In  the  early  days  of  broad¬ 
casting,  a  few  rather  rash  prognosticators  predicted  that  radio 
would  revolutionize  education.  Some  of  them  apparently  fore¬ 
saw  schoolrooms  to  which  each  lesson  would  come  over  the  air 
from  some  central  source — probably  Washington,  D.C.  The 
functions  of  the  teacher  would  be  reduced  to  policing,  supervis¬ 
ing  written  work  and  physical  activities,  and  giving  grades. 

Many  schools  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  made  extensive  use 
of  educational  broadcasts.  As  early  as  1923,  Haaren  High 
School  in  New  York  broadcast  accountancy  lessons;  the  WLS 
(Chicago)  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  program,  which  originated 
in  1924,  in  a  short  time  had  “a  cataloged  audience  of  27,000 
school-room  users.”  8  When  in  1926  the  Connecticut  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  broadcast  a  course  in  music  appreciation,  the 
experiment  appeared  successful.  Through  the  intervening  years 
many  classes  have  tuned  in  on  broadcasts  intended  specifically 
for  classroom  audiences.  The  Cleveland  schools  in  particular, 
through  their  own  station,  have  provided  a  rich  radio  fare.  But 
the  predictions  of  educational  revolution,  of  centralized  educa¬ 
tion,  have  not  been  realized.  For  this  we  may  give  thanks,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  centralized  education  could 
not  well  provide  for  regional  and  individual  differences ;  a 
teacher-broadcaster  in  Washington  could  hardly  know  the 

8  B.  H.  Darrow,  “Classroom  Radio.”  In  Max  Herzberg,  ed.,  Radio  and  English 
Teaching  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1941),  p.  55. 
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needs,  the  ambitions,  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
students  in  Cody,  Wyoming. 

The  prevalent  current  attitude  of  the  educational  profession 
toward  radio  and  its  rapidly  growing  young  sister,  television, 
is  ( 1 )  that  programs  are  occasionally  valuable  as  supplements 
to  classroom  work  and  (2)  that  somebody  (the  English  teacher, 
of  course)  ought  to  teach  discriminating  out-of-school  listening. 

Elementary  schools,  because  of  their  comparatively  flexible 
schedules,  tend  to  use  more  in-class  broadcasts  than  do  high 
schools.  The  programs  one  wishes  a  given  high  school  class  to 
hear  seldom  happen  to  be  presented  during  the  class  hour ;  ex¬ 
changing  class  periods  with  another  teacher  is  rarely  feasible. 
Generally,  therefore,  out-of-school  listening  must  be  the  main¬ 
stay  in  the  attempt  to  teach  discriminating  radio  listening  to 
high  school  students. 

However,  when  a  teacher  is  especially  eager  that  a  class  hear 
a  particular  program,  he  may  make  a  magnetic  tape  or  wire  or 
disc  recording  of  it  if  his  school  has  the  equipment.  In  addition, 
broadcasting  companies  are  now  making  available  to  schools 
recordings  or  transcriptions  of  thousands  of  programs.9 

Objectives  for  Radio  Listening  in  the  English  Course. — 

Teachers  of  English  have  found  that  much  which  comes  through 
the  ether  is  grist  for  their  mill.  High  school  students,  they  have 
found,  can  be  made  into  more  discriminating  listeners  than 
their  parents.  Objectives,  however,  must  be  chosen  wisely. 

In  what  remains  one  of  the  best  short  discussions  of  the  use 
of  radio  by  English  classes,  Bernice  Orndorff  has  listed  these 
objectives,  with  which  most  other  writers  on  the  subject 
agree : 10 

1.  Exploring  the  social  world,  securing  information,  discover¬ 
ing  new  interests 

2.  Learning  to  think  critically,  to  be  discriminating 

3.  Getting  acquainted  with  literary  materials  and  facts 

9  A  standard  record  is  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  rotates  seventy-eight 
times  per  minute;  a  transcription  is  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  rotates  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  times  per  minute.  Equipment  that  will  play  both  is  available. 
Usually  transcriptions  are  preferable,  as  they  are  less  expensive  and  of  higher  fidelity. 

10  “English  via  the  Air  Waves.”  In  Max  Herzberg,  ed.,  Radio  and  English 
Teaching  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1941),  p.  143. 
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4.  Understanding  and  enjoying  literary  values,  appreciating 
personalities  of  artists 

5.  Projecting  some  activity,  engaging  in  creative  expression 

6.  Feeling  social  responsibility,  sharing  enjoyment  with  others 

7.  Acquiring  skills  and  techniques. 

Attaining  the  Objectives. — To  attain  these  objectives,  Miss 
Orndorff  says : 

The  activities  may  be  conducted  as  class  or  individual  problems  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  nature  or  appeal.  Topics  should  not  be  used  merely  for 
a  day’s  discussion  or  writing  but  as  a  basis  for  some  investigation,  study, 
planning,  or  constructive  action. 

Probably  there  should  be  very  few  radio  units  as  such.  After  it  is 
once  introduced  as  a  tool,  radio  should  be  used  naturally  and  inci¬ 
dentally.11 

As  an  illustration  of  a  radio  unit  taught  as  such,  here  is  a 
summary  of  a  rather  elaborate  five-week  unit  planned  for  an 
eighth  grade  class  by  Delight  Phillips.12  The  class  held  a  pre¬ 
liminary  discussion  on  favorite  programs,  types  of  programs, 
qualities  of  announcers,  sponsors,  and  the  differences  between 
radio  and  stage  plays.  A  ‘  ‘radio  stock  company”  was  organized 
to  present  dramatized  news,  literature,  travelogues,  episodes 
from  history  and  science,  biography,  and  original  and  standard 
plays ;  these  presentations  were  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their 
theme,  originality,  sincerity,  speech,  preparation,  and  “sponsor¬ 
ship.”  The  class  chose  a  staff  to  prepare  a  radio  magazine. 
Class  discussions  covered  such  topics  as  mood  expression,  the 
relation  of  the  radio  to  leisure  time,  and  the  present  and  future 
possibilities  of  the  radio  play.  Individuals  reported  on  favorite 
types  of  drama,  advertising,  television,  sound  effects,  radio 
stars  and  their  training,  radio  music,  a  visit  to  a  radio  studio, 
possibilities  for  improving  radio  programs,  comedians,  and 
staging  the  radio  play.  Students  wrote  opinions  of  favorite 
programs  and  announcers,  and  wrote  letters  to  studios  asking 

11  Ibid,.,  pp.  143-44. 

12  Delight  Phillips,  “A  Unit  on  the  Use  of  Radio,”  English  Journal,  XXVI 
(January,  1937),  33. 
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for  scripts,  pictures,  or  information  about  how  to  become  an 
announcer ;  they  also  wrote  original  radio  programs  and  de¬ 
veloped  rating  sheets,  for  programs.  Individuals  kept  notebooks 
with  headings  for  “My  Programs,”  “Class  Programs,”  “My 
Favorite  Dramatic  Radio  Artists,”  “My  Original  Radio  Pro¬ 
grams,”  and  “Radio  Art.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  well- 
planned  unit  of  this  sort,  students  do  more  than  learn  about 
radio ;  they  concurrently  improve  their  skill  in  writing,  reading, 
speaking,  and  listening. 

Miss  Orndorff  lists  a  number  of  techniques  that  have  been 
used  successfully  in  English  classes  (not  necessarily  in  radio 
units)  to  improve  discrimination  in  radio  listening.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 13 

1.  Discovering  the  appeals  of  a  dozen  or  more  popular  pro¬ 
grams 

2.  Formulation  of  standards  for  various  kinds  of  programs 

3.  “Best”  series  of  programs ;  list  ten  best  at  beginning  of 
year  and  again  at  the  end  to  see  whether  tastes  have 
changed 

4.  Analysis  of  radio  speeches 

5.  Listeners’  survey  of  school  neighborhood 

6.  Evaluation  of  own  listening  habits  and  techniques 

7.  Advertising,  publicity,  propaganda ;  role  of  the  sponsor 

8.  Governmental  regulation  in  other  countries 

9.  Analysis  of  news  commentaries,  political  speeches,  etc. 

10.  Should  children  be  permitted  to  listen  to  all  programs? 

11.  Diction  on  the  air 

12.  Plan  for  an  ideal  series  of  programs  from  an  imaginary 
station. 

That  radio  has  not  fully  developed  its  potentialities  as  a  medium 
of  entertainment  and  information  is  admitted  freely  by  broad¬ 
casters  themselves.  They  blame  the  listeners — the  people  with 
the  minds  of  twelve-year-olds — who  seem  to  prefer  the  sensa¬ 
tional  and  the  sentimental,  and  who  can  be  led  almost  anywhere 
by  skilled  propagandists.  The  use  of  techniques  like  those  sug- 


13  “English  via  the  Air  Waves.”  In  Max  Herzberg,  ed.,  Radio  and  English 
Teaching  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1941),  pp.  145-46  (condensed). 
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gested  by  Miss  Orndorff  may  eventually  lead  to  a  more  dis¬ 
criminating  audience  that  will  demand  a  higher  average  program 
level. 

Our  students  tune  in  in  enormous  numbers  and  for  long  periods.  We 
must  at  once  harness  their  listening  for  constructive  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  If  we  wish  to  make  radio  that  fine,  beautiful  medium  it  can  be, 
we  must  start  educating  the  present  generation  now  to  select  and  ap¬ 
preciate  better  programs ;  to  evolve  higher  artistic  standards  for  the 
various  types  of  programs ;  to  demand  unobtrusive  and  intelligent  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  must  awaken  them  to  a  new  sense  of  enjoyment.  The 
longer  we  delay,  the  wider  becomes  the  gap  between  the  school  and  life 
on  the  outside.14 

Some  excellent  literary  fare  issues  now  and  then  from  the 
loud  speaker.  Certainly  the  English  teacher  should  encourage 
listening  to  such  programs.  “Library  circulation  jumps  up 
immediately  after  a  creditable  presentation  of  some  literary  clas¬ 
sic  on  the  radio  or  in  the  movies,  but  not  noticeably  after  the 
average  classroom  presentation.”  15 

Miss  Orndorff  also  lists  various  creative  activities  that  may 
grow  from  a  sustained  interest  in  radio :  reference  reading,  re¬ 
ports,  discussions,  round  tables,  radio  log,  radio  guild,  clippings, 
classroom  dramatization,  who’s  who  in  radio,  radio  review 
column  in  the  school  paper,  class  radio  magazine,  study  of 
physics  of  radio,  in-school  broadcasting,  recording,  contests  in 
radio  writing,  dictionary  of  radio  terms,  compiling  a  radio 
guide,  vocabulary  building.16  To  this  list  might  be  added  oral 
or  written  evaluation  of  programs,17  comparison  of  radio  pres¬ 
entation  of  classics  with  the  classics  themselves,  study  of  radio 
scripts,  “research”  to  check  the  authenticity  of  information 
given  on  radio  programs  and  the  realism  of  treatment  of  his¬ 
torical  characters,  construction  of  a  usable  annotated  bibliog- 


14  Samuel  G.  Gilburt,  “Radio  Appreciation:  A  Plea  and  a  Program,”  English 
Journal,  XXXII  (October,  1943),  431. 

15  Bernice  Orndorff,  op.  cit.,  p.  146. 

16  Ibid..,  pp.  148-50.  For  a  partial  development  of  some  of  these  points,  see  pp. 
227-34  in  the  same  book. 

17  An  outline  for  evaluating  programs  is  contained  in  an  article  by  Lillian 
Novotny,  “NCTE  Radio  Awards  Project,”  English  Journal,  XXXV  (March,  1946), 
149. 
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raphy  pertaining  to  radio,  and  actual  broadcasts  prepared  by  a 
class  and  presented  over  a  local  radio  station.18 

Slow  Progress  Toward  Discriminating  Listening. — Ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  estimates,  95  per  cent  of  American  homes  now 
have  radios,  and  each  radio  is  turned  on  for  an  average  of  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hours  per  day.  A  little  arithmetic  reveals 
that  Americans  spend  something  like  300,000,000  listening 
hours,  or  thirty-odd  thousand  listening  years,  every  day.  An¬ 
other  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is  that  one  eighth  to  one 
sixth  of  Americans’  waking  hours  are  passed  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  loud  speaker. 

Alarmists  moan  that  the  low  quality  of  many  broadcasts  will 
have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  taste,  mentality,  and  habits 
of  the  vast  listening  public.  Rosy-spectacled  optimists,  how¬ 
ever,  point  with  complacency  to  the  fact  that  some  good  pro¬ 
grams  are  on  the  air,  and  that  the  number  of  listeners  to 
superior  dramatic  programs  and  to  operas  and  symphonies  is 
steadily  rising.  Pessimists  and  optimists  alike  grant  that  radio 
is  both  actually  and  potentially  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in 
influencing  modern  thought  and  culture. 

The  pessimists  and  the  optimists  usually  make  the  headlines ; 
the  extremeness  of  their  views — on  almost  any  subject — is  good 
copy.  But  the  meliorists  (perhaps  including  most  of  us)  are 
seldom  heard.  Yet  as  concerns  radio,  the  meliorist  takes  the 
only  sane  position.  He  says  that  it  is  true  that  many  programs 
are  deplorable  because  of  their  bad  taste,  low  intellectual  level, 
rank  commercialism,  and  occasional  appeal  to  man’s  less  noble 
nature.  He,  says  too  that  the  fact  that  betterments  in  programs 
and  in  listening  habits  are  visible  here  and  there  supports  his 
belief  that  more  improvement  is  possible. 

And,  the  meliorist  goes  on,  each  person  tends  to  listen  to 
programs  that  are  on  the  intellectual  and  emotional  level  to 
which  the  listener  has  attained.  Raise  this  level,  and  the  stupid, 
charlatanic,  and  overly  sentimental  programs  will  die  from  lack 


18  Many  stations  gladly  release  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  per  week  for 
high  school  use.  For  a  sample  broadcast,  see  Marguerite  Kirk,  “Newark  Goes  to 
School,”  English  Journal,  XXXV  (May,  1946),  260. 
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of  listeners.  Improvement  will  not  be  made  suddenly  but  grad¬ 
ually,  as  listeners  become  more  discriminating. 

The  future  quality  of  this  potent  force,  radio  broadcasting, 
as  well  as  that  of  its  younger  sister,  television,  is  thus  dependent 
in  large  measure  upon  what  the  schools  accomplish  in  building 
higher  the  intellectual  and  emotional  level  of  the  population.  As 
with  the  teaching  of  literature  or  sentence  structure  or  anything 
else,  the  teacher  must  begin  where  the  students  are  and  lead 
them  slowly  to  progressively  higher  levels.  Not  all  students 
can  reach  the  highest  levels,  but  each  foot  ascended  is  a  positive 
gain. 


THE  IDEA  BOX 


Continuing  a  Story 

One  student  starts  an  original  story,  and  designates  a  second  person 
to  continue  the  telling.  He  designates  a  third,  etc.  No  one  may  bring 
in  anything  that  is  incompatible  with  previous  statements. 

Note-Taking 

“One  student  reads  aloud.  Others,  with  notebooks  open,  jot  down 
topic  sentences  when  I  say,  ‘Check/  ”  (Lyle  Howard,  Durango,  Colo.) 

“While  one  person  reports  on  a  book  according  to  a  carefully  defined 
plan,  the  class  takes  notes.  The  students  are  afterwards  tested  on  their 
notes/’  (Louise  Welden,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.) 

Recordings 

A  library  of  carefully  chosen  recordings  is  only  a  little  less  important 
than  a  library  of  books. 

For  suggestions  on  using  recordings  of  plays,  see  “How  Helpful  Are 
Shakespeare  Recordings?”  by  Walter  Ginsberg  ( English  Journal, 
XXIX,  April,  1940,  289). 

For  information  about  recordings  and  transcriptions  available  to 
schools,  write  to  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ask  for  Catalogue  of  Radio  Recordings. 

Read  “A  Program  of  Poets’  Recordings,”  by  Daniel  Graham  ( Eng¬ 
lish  Journal,  XXIX,  January,  1940,  60)  for  a  description  of  an  assembly 
program  in  which  recordings  by  Robert  Frost  and  Robert  P.  Tristram 
Coffin  were  played  and  faculty  members  told,  in  interviews,  about  these 
authors. 

Choosing  Worth-while  Radio  Programs 

Have  classes  or  small  groups  prepare  and  post  a  listening  log  of 
worth-while  programs. 
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Pamphlet  for  Parents 

The  River  Forest,  Ill.,  schools  prepared  a  bulletin  concerning  radio 
programs  suitable  for  children  and  distributed  copies  to  parents. 

Useful  Books  on  Using  Radio 

Dale,  Edgar,  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  (New  York,  Dryden  Press, 
1946). 

Dent,  Ellsworth,  Audio-Visual  Handbook  (Chicago,  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  1949). 

Education  on  the  Air  (Yearbooks  of  the  Institute  for  Education  by 
Radio,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio). 

Herzberg,  Max  (ed.),  Radio  and  English  Teaching  (New  York,  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1941). 

Woelfel,  Norman,  and  Tyler,  I.  Keith,  Radio  and  the  School  (Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co.,  1945). 

Advance  Information  on  Radio  Programs 

Get  on  the  mailing  lists  of :  American  Broadcasting  Company,  New 
York;  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  New  York;  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  New  York;  National  Broadcasting  Company,  New  York. 

Radio  Plays  for  the  Classroom 

Kozlenko,  William,  One  Hundred  Non-Royalty  Radio  Plays  (New 
York,  Greenberg,  1941). 

Lass,  A.  H.,  McGill,  Earle  L.,  and  Axelrod,  Donald,  Plays  from  Radio 
(Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1947). 

A  Useful  Bibliography 

See  the  English  Leaflet,  XLI  (June,  1942,  87),  for  a  bibliography  con¬ 
cerning  radio  in  English  and  speech.  Prepared  by  Genieve  Allen. 

Books  on  Listening 

Adams,  Harlen,  Speak,  Look  and  Listen  (Chicago,  N.C.T.E.,  1945). 
This  pamphlet  is  especially  useful  because  it  gives  sources  of  record¬ 
ings,  recorders,  visual  aids,  etc. 

Strauss,  L.  Harry,  and  Kidd,  J.  R.,  Look  and  Listen,  and  Learn  (New 
York,  Association  Press,  1947). 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  What  similarities  and  what  differences  between  reading  and 
listening  can  you  think  of  ?  When  you  have  completed  your  list, 
compare  it  with  that  on  p.  33. 
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2.  Make  as  extensive  a  list  as  possible  of  the  different  types  of 
listening — e.g.,  listening  to  form  an  opinion.  Then  compare  your 
list  with  that  in  W.  W.  Hatfield’s  article,  “Parallels  in  Teaching 
Students  to  Listen  and  to  Read”  (j English  Journal,  XXXV, 
December,  1946,  553). 

3.  What  reasons  can  you  adduce  to  show  the  importance  of  creative 
listening  ? 

4.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  listening 
has  been  relatively  neglected  by  educational  researchers?  What 
problems  do  you  believe  especially  need  investigating  ? 

5.  Recall  an  example  or  construct  an  original  illustration  of  each 
of  the  fallacies  listed  on  pp.  223-24.  On  the  editorial  page  of 
today’s  newspaper,  try  to  find  two  or  more  fallacies.  In  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  a  magazine,  try  to  find  others. 

6.  Why  is  listening  more  effective  when  one  relates  what  he  hears 
to  what  he  already  knows  ? 

7.  Would  you  make  any  additions  to  or  changes  in  the  list  of  ob¬ 
jectives  for  radio  listening  on  pp.  227-28? 

8.  You  are  teaching  a  ninth  grade  class.  An  informal  survey  shows 
that  mystery  programs  and  others  of  questionable  merit  con¬ 
stitute  about  90  per  cent  of  the  students’  radio  fare.  It’s  your 
move. 

9.  What  seem  to  be  the  effects  of  the  radio  upon  English  usage? 
How  can  you  constructively  employ  this  powerful  influence  to 
improve  usage? 


Chapter  9 

TEACHING  STRAIGHT  THINKING 


Thought  Means  Life 

Why  Think?  1  — If  at  the  top  of  each  of  these  chapters  there 
were  a  quotation  to  suggest  the  chapter’s  theme,  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  one  for  this  chapter  might  be  difficult  to  select.  It  might 
be  Emerson’s  “Thoughts  rule  the  world.  .  .  .  Thought  takes  man 
out  of  servitude  into  freedom.  ”  Or  it  might  be  Tennyson’s 
lines : 

And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought 
Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech. 

It  could  be  from  a  minor  poet,  J.  G.  Saxe : 

At  Learning’s  fountain  it  is  sweet  to  drink, 

But  ’tis  a  nobler  privilege  to  think. 

But  probably  the  final  choice  would  be  narrowed  to  Johann 
Pestalozzi  and  Bronson  Alcott.  According  to  Pestalozzi, 
“Thinking  leads  man  to  knowledge.  He  may  see  and  hear,  and 
read  and  learn,  as  much  as  he  please ;  he  will  never  know  any 
of  it  except  that  which  he  has  thought  over,  that  which  by  think¬ 
ing  he  has  made  the  property  of  his  own  mind.”  Alcott  sum¬ 
marizes  :  “Thought  means  life,  since  those  who  do  not  think  do 
not  live  in  any  high  or  real  sense.  Thinking  makes  the  man.” 

“Thought  means  life.”  When  Alcott  wrote  that,  he  was 
using  rather  figurative  language.  Today  he  might  write  the 
same  thing  and  intend  a  literal  interpretation:  "Thought  means 
survival.”  In  an  age  when  inadequate  thinking  or  fallacious 


1  Parts  of  the  following  discussion  are  from  the  author’s  article  “Let’s  Teach 
the  Second  Step,  Too,”  Clearing  House,  XXIII  (December,  1948),  243. 
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thinking  may  result  in  international  disaster,  thought  means 
survival. 

“So,”  the  cynical  teacher  says,  “thought  means  survival,  does 
it?  So  what?  The  people  who  will  do  the  thinking  that  leads 
to  survival  aren't  in  my  classes.  If  any  of  my  cherubs  ever 
become  senators  it  will  be  over  my  dead  body.” 

The  future  senators  are'  in  someone’s  classes  right  now, 
though.  More  important,  the  people  who  will  elect  future  sena¬ 
tors  are  in  the  cynic’s  classes,  the  noncynic’s  classes,  your 
classes.  The  people  who  will  write  letters  to  their  representa¬ 
tives,  the  people  who  will  participate  in  municipal  affairs,  the 
people  who  will  manage  or  mismanage  their  own  lives,  the 
people  who  will  have  to  make  hundreds  of  big  and  little  deci¬ 
sions  every  day — they  are  in  your  classes.  Being  able  to  think 
means  survival  for  them  as  individuals  and  as  citizens  of  a 
democracy;  it  means  life. 

Who  Teaches  Thinking? — Fortunately,  teachers  of  English 
do  not  have  the  sole  responsibility  in  teaching  students  to  think. 
Every  other  teacher  shares  the  responsibility.  Parents  share  it. 
Every  voluntary  move  made  by  a  student  during  the  day  gives 
him  practice  in  thinking.  Everything  that  he  hears,  tastes,  sees, 
feels,  or  smells  gives  him  material  for  thinking  and  possibly  a 
stimulus  for  thinking.  His  waking  day,  every  day,  is  spent  in 
gathering  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  using  the  wherewithal  to 
think. 

Characteristics  of  Thought. — A  piece  of  furniture,  as  Plato 
pointed  out  long  ago,  consists  of  a  tangible  something  and  an 
intangible  something.  The  tangible  is  the  wood,  the  iron,  the 
cloth.  The  intangible  is  the  Idea  which  was  responsible  for  put¬ 
ting  the  wood,  the  iron,  and  the  cloth  together  in  the  form  which 
we  see.  In  the  piece  of  furniture  are  represented  material  and 
the  putting  together  of  material. 

A  thought  is  like  a  piece  of  furniture.  It  requires,  first  of 
all,  material  to  give  it  body.  There  are  no  thoughts  without 
material  for  thoughts.  Try,  for  five  seconds,  to  think  of  com¬ 
pletely  empty,  boundless  space.  ...  You  cannot  do  it;  inevitably 
you  bump  into  a  planet  or  a  sun.  Second,  thought  requires  the 
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putting  together  of  material.  This  putting  together  may  be 
haphazard  or  orderly. 

Think  for  ten  seconds  about  this  word :  T exas. . .  .  More 
than  likely  through  your  mind  ran  a  jumble  of  associations : 
size,  Panhandle,  grapefruit,  Alamo,  Houston,  longhorns,  cow¬ 
boys,  oil,  Dallas,  dust,  Gulf,  etc.  That  is  random,  associational 
thinking.  If  your  mind  is  more  methodical  than  most,  the 
associations  may  have  fallen  into  a  more  definite  pattern — pos¬ 
sibly  ranches,  King  ranch,  vast  acreage,  cattle,  wealth,  etc. 

Now  think  for  ten  seconds  about  two  words  together  :  Texas , 
flag.  .  .  .  The  random  associations  were  reduced ;  your  mind 
tried  to  work  out  a  connection  between  the  two  words ;  you 
were  trying  to  solve  a  rather  indefinite  problem.  If  your 
thought  took  the  shape  of  a  sentence,  it  probably  came  out 
something  like  this:  Texas  once  had  its  own  national  flag;  or, 
The  flags  of  three  foreign  powers  have  at  some  time  flown  over 
Texas. 

One  more  illustration.  Think  for  fifteen  seconds  about  some 
way  in  which  these  two  words  are  related :  book ,  justice.  .  .  . 
This  time  the  result  cannot  be  forecast,  because  these  two  words 
give  freer  play  to  your  mind  than  the  last  pair  did.  It  is  possible 
that  you  emerged  with  something  that  seems  rather  obvious, 
such  as  :  Books  teach  justice.  Maybe,  though,  you  arrived  at  a 
thought  like  this :  Richard  Wright’s  Native  Son  is  a  plea  for 
justice  for  the  Negro.  Perhaps  you  arrived  .^t  a  much  more 
original  linking  of  the  two  words,  possibly  something  akin  to 
this  :  A  rudimentary  justice  existed  in  caveman  days,  long  be¬ 
fore  books  were  known. 

These  little  exercises  demonstrate  five  things.  First,  one 
must  have  knowledge  to  do  any  kind  of  thinking.  If  you  had 
known  nothing  whatsoever  about  Texas,  you  could  not  have 
thought  anything  about  it ;  it  would  have  had  no  more  associa¬ 
tions  for  you  than  Zrpxm  has.  You  could  not  have  linked 
Texas  with  flag  without  knowing  something  about  both  Texas 
and  flags.  If  you  had  never  heard  of  books,  you  would  see  no 
connection  between  book  and  justice. 

Second,  unguided  thinking  is  likely  to  consist  mainly  of  ran¬ 
dom  associations  put  together,  more  often  than  not,  in  a  hap- 
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hazard  way.  Recall  what  went  through  your  mind  when  you 
were  asked  to  think  about  Texas.  The  probability  is  that  you 
followed  no  very  coherent  pattern  of  thought  simply  because 
you  had  not  been  guided. 

Third,  guided  thinking  is  less  random  than  is  unguided 
thinking.  It  too  involves  memory,  but  in  addition  it  involves 
putting  memories  or  associations  together  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  a  problem.  When  you  were  asked  to  think  of  the  words 
T exas  and  flag  together,  your  mind  at  once  set  to  work  solving 
the  problem  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  words.  You 
did  not  merely  repeat  “’ Texas  flag,  Texas  flag,  Texas  flag,”  but 
brought  in  other  knowledge  and  established  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  T exas,  flag,  and  this  additional  knowledge.  The  thought 
that  resulted  involved  a  logical  arrangement  of  several  com¬ 
ponents. 

Fourth,  the  results  of  guided  thinking  are  not  always  the 
same  for  all  people.  The  more  general  or  abstract  the  problem, 
the  more  likely  is  variation  in  the  results.  The  words  book  and 
justice,  considered  together,  would  bring  to  a  hundred  minds 
probably  fifty  very  different  thoughts.  People’s  emotional  re¬ 
actions  as  well  as  their  knowledge  affect  their  thinking.  For 
instance,  if  you  thought,  “Books  teach  justice,”  you  probably 
have  an  emotional  bias  in  favor  of  books.  You  automatically 
related  book  and  justice  to  your  own  personal  knowledge  and 
feelings. 

Fifth,  originality  of  thinking  consists  of  bringing  in  associa¬ 
tions  which  would  not  occur  to  most  people.  Faced  with  the 
words  book  and  justice,  the  majority  of  us  would  not  think  of 
cavemen.  The  person  who  does  and  who  shows  a  relationship 
that  exists  among  cavemen,  books,  and  justice  is  doing  some¬ 
what  original  thinking.  Original  thinkers  are  rare.  Most  of 
us  in  our  thoughts  merely  echo  associations  that  we  have  heard 
for  years.  In  the  statement,  “Original  thinkers  are  rare,”  the 
author  was  only  echoing  Emerson’s  “Our  best  thoughts  come 
from  others.”  Emerson,  in  turn,  may  have  been  borrowing 
from  his  philosophical  opposite,  Dugald  Stewart,  who  wrote, 
“There  are  very  few  original  thinkers  in  the  world ;  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  are  called  philosophers  have  adopted  the  opin- 
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ions  of  some  who  went  before  them.”  Stewart  probably  re¬ 
phrased  Thomas  Reid,  and  so  on. 

The  English  Teacher’s  Responsibility. — To  English 
teachers,  the  significance  of  these  paragraphs  is  this :  Students 
come  to  us  laden  with  much  raw  material  of  thoughts  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  ability  to  assemble  parts  of  the  raw  material 
into  patterns.  To  a  limited  extent,  we  add  to  their  supply  of 
raw  materials,  but  our  primary  concern  is  with  the  assembling 
process./That  implies  that  we  want  to  help  the  students  put 
together  their  associations  in  a  logical  manner ;  in  other  words, 
it  implies  that  we  want  to  help  them  organize  the  raw  material. 
And  it  implies  that  we  want  to  help  them  communicate  to  others 
their  organized  thoughts."!/ 

Here  are  two  example?  to  bring  to  earth  that  which  may 
now  seem  empyrean.  Lester  is  a  high  school  freshman.  He 
has  read  a  book.  The  teacher  says,  “Lester,  will  you  tell  the 
class  about  your  book?”  Through  Lester’s  mind  runs  a  flurry 
of  associations.  He  begins  talking.  “Well,  this  book  is  about 
a  fellow  named  Bill,  and  this  fellow  was  exploring  in  the  jungles 
of  Brazil,  and  he  got  lost,  and  after  while  he  got  captured  by 
some  savages,  but  before  that  he  had  a  fight  with  a  big  snake, 
but  he  was  awful  brave,  so.  .  .  .”  His  thinking  is  largely  un¬ 
guided,  as  yours  was  when  you  were  asked  to  think  about  Texas. 
As  a  result  he  talks  almost  at  random,  almost  without  plan ;  the 
only  organization  that  his  talk  has  is  due  to  the  accident  that  his 
book  had  a  narrative  framework.  If  he  had  read  an  essay  in¬ 
stead,  and  the  teacher  had  said,  “Lester,  tell  us  about  the  essay,” 
he  would  have  been  even  more  at  a  loss. 

Now  let  us  alter  the  situation.  The  teacher  does  not  say, 
“Lester,  tell  the  class  about  your  book.”  Instead  he  says,  “Les¬ 
ter,  we  were  talking  recently  about  bravery.  In  the  book  that 
you  read,  what  examples  of  bravery  did  you  notice?”  By  this 
question,  Lester’s  thinking  is  guided.  Just  as  you  had  a  prob¬ 
lem  when  you  were  asked  to  think  about  how  book  and  justice 
are  related,  Lester  has  a  problem  in  the  words  book  and  bravery. 
He  sets  to  work  on  it.  His  mind  quickly  discards  myriad  asso¬ 
ciations  that  do  not  have  reference  both  to  his  book  and  to 
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bravery.  He  recalls  the  battle  with  a  python  as  one  example, 
and  tells  the  class  about  that;  then  he  tells  of  the  hero’s  swim¬ 
ming  in  alligator-infested  waters. 

The  boy  is  still  Lester,  with  all  of  Lester’s  virtues  and  limi¬ 
tations.  But  where  one  question  led  to  rambling,  unorganized 
recollection,  a  different  question  led  to  organized  thinking  and 
somewhat  organized  presentation.  The  second  question  posed 
a  problem  for  him,  and  as  John  Dewey  years  ago  pointed  out, 
the  essence  of  reflective  thinking  is  problem  solving.2 

As  another  example,  consider  Shirley,  a  bright  senior  girl. 
Shirley  writes  clear  sentences,  spells  accurately,  punctuates  well. 
Her  I.Q.  is  between  120  and  125.  Her  English  teacher  gives 
her  A’s  on  most  of  her  written  work  because  it  is  free  of  the 
errors  that  he  has  to  mark  on  most  other  papers.  She  gets  A’s 
in  speech  also  because  she  has  a  good  voice  and  reasonable 
poise  and  never  uses  a  plural  pronoun  to  refer  to  a  singular 
antecedent. 

Then  Shirley  goes  to  college.  Her  writing  is  at  least  as  good 
as  it  was  in  high  school,  but  she  gets  C’s,  D’s,  and  E’s  on  her 
themes.  The  results  in  her  speech  course  are  about  the  same. 
She  cannot  understand  it,  her  parents  cannot  understand  it, 
her  high  school  teachers  are  chagrined.  She  has  a  conference 
with  her  composition  instructor.  “Your  writing  is  accurate,” 
he  tells  her,  “but  accuracy  alone  is  a  negative  virtue,  since  it 
means  only  freedom  from  errors.  You  do  not  say  anything  in 
your  themes ;  you  do  not  show  that  you  have  thought  about  the 
subject  or  that  you  can  think  about  it.  All  that  you  do  is  repeat 
the  same  old  cliches  that  everyone  else  has  used.  Moreover, 
you  apparently  put  these  worn-out  thoughts  on  paper  in  what¬ 
ever  order  they  come  to  your  mind.  Your  themes,  as  a  result 
of  that,  lack  organization  and  forward  movement.  I  would 
suggest ...” 

Since  Shirley  is  an  eighteen-year-old  college  freshman,  it  is 
a  bit  late — and  extremely  painful — for  her  to  start  learning  to 
think.  Her  high  school  teachers  could  have  saved  her  from 

2  If  you  do  not  already  know  Dewey’s  How  We  Think,  you  will  find  it  stimulating 
and  less  ponderous  than  some  of  Dewey’s  later  works,  such  as  Essays  in  Experimental 
Logic.  The  chapter  called  “On  Various  Kinds  of  Thinking,”  in  James  Harvey  Rob¬ 
inson’s  The  Mind  in  the  Making,  is  also  both  readable  and  keenly  analytical. 
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the  seeming  brutality  of  her  college  instructor.  Thought-pro¬ 
voking  assignments,  stimulating  discussions,  questions  that 
require  reflection  as  well  as  recall,  gradual  weeding  out  of 
merely  emotional  responses,  emphasis  upon  content  as  well  as 
mechanics — these  in  her  high  school  days  would  have  made  her 
college  career  happier  and  more  successful. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  Shirley’s  is  an  exaggerated  case.  It 
is  not.  Shirleys — and  their  masculine  equivalents — abound  in 
both  high  school  and  college  classes.  To  effect  improvements 
in  their  work  is  less  difficult  in  high  school  than  it  is  in  college 
when  their  patterns  of  working  are  rather  well  established. 
Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  a  Shirley  in  a  college  composition 
class.  She  enters  the  class,  sparkling,  sure  of  herself,  positive 
that  her  presumed  flawless  writing  will  win  the  approval  of 
this  instructor  as  it  has  of  her  former  teachers.  The  first  E 
shocks  her — an  E  in  English,  her  favorite  subject!  And  only 
three  marks  on  her  paper !  These  college  teachers  must  be 
tough.  Then  she  discovers  that  a  friend  had  ten  errors  marked, 
but  got  a  C.  The  instructor,  Shirley  decides,  must  not  like  her. 
But  what  has  she  done?  The  next  time  she  comes  to  class  she 
has  lost  a  little  of  her  sparkle.  The  C  on  her  next  paper  con¬ 
soles  her  a  bit,  but  then  another  E  makes  her  wonder  whether 
she  is  going  to  flunk  out  of  school — she,  an  honor  student. 
With  mingled  uncertainty  and  indignation  having  replaced  self- 
confidence,  she  goes  to  confer  with  her  instructor.  Sometimes, 
if  he  is  capable  enough,  he  can  help  her.  Sometimes  it  is  too 
late. 

The  Lesters,  the  Shirleys,  and  their  endless  variations  are  in 
our  classes  five  days  a  week.  We  may  conceivably  content 
ourselves,  and  even  gain  reputation  as  good  teachers,  by  always 
saying  to  them,  “Tell  us  about  the  book  you  read,’’  “Write 
two  hundred  words  about  your  vacation,”  “Give  the  definition 
of  an  infinitive,”  and  “Who  is  the  author  of  ‘Auld  Lang  Syne’  ?” 
But  if  we  do  so,  neither  the  contentment  nor  the  reputation  is 
deserved. 

Methods  of  Improving  Thinking. — How  may  English 
teachers  help  students  to  learn  to  think  straight?  The  number 
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of  possible  answers  to  that  question  stretches  toward  infinity. 

Probably  these  methods  are  used  most  frequently : 

1.  Adding  to  students’  knowledge.  All  teachers,  and  every¬ 
one  else  whom  students  encounter,  do  this.  From  every¬ 
one,  from  everything,  students  gain  additional  raw 
materials  for  thought. 

2.  Asking  frequent  questions  involving  reflective  thought 
(putting  the  raw  materials  together,  solving  problems). 
Able  teachers  encourage  students  to  be  homo  cogitans  and 
not  merely  homo  sapiens.  The  thought  questions  they  ask 
are  not  huge  and  amorphous,  like  “What  seem  to  you  to 
have  been  the  trends  in  English  literature  in  the  last 
three  hundred  years?”  Rather,  they  are  pointed  ques¬ 
tions  that  guide  thinking,  questions  like  “Besides  the  love 
of  nature,  what  qualities  do  these  two  poems  by  Frost  and 
Wordsworth  have  in  common?”  or  “Why  is  because  better 
than  and  in  this  sentence?” 

3.  Adapting  thought  questions  to  the  level  of  the  class  and  of 
individuals.  Thinking  ability  must  be  developed.  Capable 
teachers  address  less  difficult  questions  to  young  classes 
and  slow  students,  more  difficult  questions  to  older  classes 
and  bright  students.  The  young  do  become  more  mature ; 
even  the  slow  sometimes  become  less  slow.  Patience  and 
sympathy  are  two  of  the  strongest  weapons  in  a  teacher’s 
arsenal. 

4.  Having  students  occasionally  work  together  in  groups  for 
the  solution  of  a  problem.  Highly  valuable  is  practice  in 
the  give-and-take  and  in  the  compromise  essential  to 
problem-solving  in  a  democratic  nation. 

5.  Opposing  merely  emotional  reactions.  The  word  Repub¬ 
lican  causes  some  persons  to  emit  sparks  of  fury ;  the  word 
Democrat  can  hardly  be  spoken  by  some  others  without 
an  implied  “damn.”  Poetry  to  some  students  connotes 
long  hair  and  effeminacy ;  perhaps  football  to  these  same 
students  always  suggests  something  praiseworthy.  To  city 
students,  rural  refers  to  “hayseeds  and  hicks.”  To  rural 
students,  city  people  are  “smart  alecks.”  Mere  bigness 
often  seems  a  virtue.  Since  Bigg  High  has  a  larger  en¬ 
rolment  than  Possum  Trot  High,  Bigg  must  be  a  better 
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school ;  since  Luscious  Lucifera  is  a  best-seller,  it  must 
be  a  “great”  book. 

6.  Opposing  either-or  thinking  and  other  fallacies.  People 
tend  to  set  up  false  dilemmas :  either  this  must  be  true  or 
that.  Often  a  conclusion  at  neither  extreme  is  the  true 
one ;  sometimes  a  conclusion  entirely  different  from  those 
proposed  by  the  either-or  advocates  is  justified.3  The 
intelligent  teacher  helps  his  students  to  see  through  false 
dilemmas,  to  search  for  other  solutions.  Similarly,  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  and  attacks  such  common  fallacies  as  begging  the 
question,  ignoring  the  question,  hasty  generalization,  and 
post  hoc ,  ergo,  propter  hoc.  He  helps  his  students  to  be¬ 
come  alert  to  the  propagandists’  frequent  employment  of 
fallacious  reasoning.  (For  further  discussion  of  this  point, 
see  Chapter  8.) 

7.  Avoiding  aimless  discussion.  There  should  be  a  goal  in 
each  class  or  group  discussion.  Usually,  at  least  tentative 
conclusions  should  be  drawn.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
criticisms  of  the  semi-integration  of  social  studies  and  Eng¬ 
lish  is  that  the  class  discussions  that  result  are  often  only 
idle  mouthings  of  vacuous  phrases.  This  weakness,  of 
course,  does  not  necessarily  result  from  the  union  of  the 
two  courses. 

8.  Teaching  sentence  structure,  grammar,  and  punctuation  as 
exercises  in  thinking,  not  as  work  in  memory  and  identifi¬ 
cation.  (The  next  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  this  point.) 

9.  Teaching  the  principles  of  organisation.  (This  topic  is 
discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter.) 

10.  Practicing.  If  one  learns  to  do  by  doing,  he  learns  to  think 
by  thinking.  Each  class  period  in  English,  whether  de¬ 
voted  to  Alexander  Pope  or  to  the  comma,  should  be  an 
intellectual  experience — if  possible,  an  intellectual  adven¬ 
ture — in  which  every  student  has  a  share. 


3  Walter  Lippmann  comments  thus  on  the  either-or  thinking  of  the  American 
people:  “We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  issue  is  either  this  or  that,  either  all  or 
nothing,  either  isolationism  or  globalism,  either  total  peace  or  total  war,  either  one 
world  or  no  world,  either  disarmament  or  absolute  weapons,  either  pious  resolution 
or  atomic  bombs,  .  .  .  either  the  abolition  of  war  or  a  preventive  war,  either  ap¬ 
peasement  or  unconditional  surrender,  either  non-resistance  or  a  strategy  of  annihila¬ 
tion.”  “The  Rivalry  of  Nations,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  CLXXXI  (February,  1948V  19. 
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Putting  Thoughts  into  a  Paragraph 


The  Need  for  Organization. — Teaching  straight  thinking 
is,  in  large  measure,  the  teaching  of  organized,  methodical 
thinking.  Random  thoughts  lead  only  to  other  random 
thoughts.  The  vague  half-thoughts  that  come  to  our  minds 
as  we  stroll  down  the  street  may  be  mildly  entertaining,  but  they 
have  no  pattern,  no  destination,  no  future.  They  are  good 
companions  for  a  leisurely  saunter,  but  at  other  times  each  of 
us  needs  more  than  half-thoughts. 


Again  and  again  each  person  is  faced  with  big  or  little  prob¬ 
lems.  He  needs  to  marshal  evidence  and  reach  a  decision.  He 
wants  to  persuade  someone  else  to  follow  a  course  of  action. 
He  needs  to  present  information.  He  is  required  to  relate  an 
incident  with  clarity.  Daily,  hourly,  he  needs  straight  thinking. 

The  English  teacher  can  help  students  to  organize  their 
thoughts.  The  traditional  methods  of  organization,  proved  by 
time,  are  the  ones  that  he  must  teach.  He  may  be  inventive  in 
his  ways  of  teaching  them,  but  the  methods  of  organization 
need  not  be  invented.  They  have  existed  as  long  as  man  has 
thought  consecutively. 


Unity,  Coherence,  and  Emphasis. — The  rest  of  this  chapter 
is  vefy  old-fashioned^IUfs  only  a  discussion  of  putting  sen¬ 
tences  paragraphs  and  of  putting  paragraphs  to¬ 

gether  into  a  longer  unit.  It  employs  the  old-fashioned  terms 
unity ,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  But  that  which  is  old-fashioned 
is  not  necessarily  bad.  To  wear  clothes  is  old-fashioned  but 
still  convenient.  To  live  in  a  house  is  also  old-fashioned,  but 
it  is  still  practical. 

Unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  in  writing  and  speaking  are 
still  practical,  too.  Here  is  a  single  example.  Teachers  in  de¬ 
partments  other  than  English  criticize  students’  examination 
papers  on  the  score  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar,  but 
they  also  frequently  bemoan  the  lack  of  unity  and  coherence. 
“Students  ramble  too  much  in  their  answers.”  “The  facts  are 
there,  but  scattered  around  as  if  a  whirlwind  had  passed  along.” 
“They  get  off  the  subject.”  “I  give  only  objective  tests  now, 
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because  in  essay  tests  I  often  couldn’t  figure  out  what  students 
were  trying  to  say.” 

Despite  the  experimentation  now  going  on  in  writing,  the 
majority  of  professional  and  other  skilled  writers  still  adhere  to 
the  three  old  rhetorical  principles  that  a  piece  of  writing  should 
be  primarily  about  one  thing,  should  be  arranged  according  to 
some  kind  of  pattern,  and  should  stress  that  which  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  In  a  textbook  on  American  history,  one  does  not  find 
four  chapters  on  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  a  Hygeia  article  on 
malnutrition,  there  is  methodical  presentation,  not  a  jumble  of 
vaguely  related  statistics  and  opinions.  In  a  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation,  the  central  idea  is  not  just  casually  mentioned  one  time, 
in  the  middle  of  Chapter  3.  Even  radio  comedy  programs  are 
usually  built  with  attention  to  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 
Newspaper  comic  strips  are  often  patterned  and  unified  to  a 
point  of  monotony. 

There  is  a  reason,  of  course,  for  continuing  to  honor  and 
observe  the  three  principles.  The  purpose  of  writing  or  speak¬ 
ing  is  to  communicate  with  others.  A  person  can  communicate 
only  one  thing  at  a  time,  however ;  for  that  reason,  clearness 
demands  unity.  If  one  begins  talking  about  crabapples,  he 
should  finish  what  he  has  to  say  about  crabapples  before  he 
starts  talking  about  skiing.  If  he  speaks  about  crabapples,  then 
skiing,  then  Leyte,  then  crabapples,  then  Leyte,  then  persim¬ 
mons,  and  finally  skiing,  a  listener  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
speaker  is  a  scatterbrain.  More  important,  the  listener  will 
wonder  what  he  was  trying  to  say. 

But  even  if  one  sticks  to  the  subject  of  crabapples,  he  needs 
to  arrange  his  statements  in  some  way;  he  must  make  them 
coherent.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  “Crabapple  jelly  is  more 
tart  than  apple  jelly.  They  grow  on  trees.  They  are  small 
apples.  They  make  good  jelly.  The  trees  often  need  spraying. 
They  are  good  when  pickled.  We  had  a  crabapple  tree  once. 
They  cost  about  three  dollars  a  bushel  this  year."  Even  without 
the  ambiguous  reference  of  pronouns,  that  series  of  sentences 
would  be  poor  because  it  is  so  unorganized  that  it  does  not 
clearly  communicate  any  thought,  it  leaves  no  definite  impres-  ' 
sion. 
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One  may  conceivably  have  both  unity  and  coherence  in  his 
discussion  of  crabapples  but  still  fail  to  communicate  effectively 
because  of  lack  of  emphasis.  Say,  for  example,  that  a  man 
wants  to  make  clear  to  his  wife  that  he  would  like  to  have  crab- 
apple  jelly  the  next  time  they  have  hot  biscuits.  If  he  hides  that 
point  in  some  inconspicuous  part  of  his  remarks,  his  wife  may 
remember  vaguely  that  he  said  he  would  like  some  biscuits  soon, 
but  at  dinner  next  Tuesday  she  serves  him  hot  biscuits  and 
blackberry  jelly. 

/The  principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  apply 
equally  to  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  and  the  whole  composi¬ 
tion.  Students,  however,  seem  able  to  learn  most  quickly  the 
writing  of  unified,  coherent,  and  emphatic  paragraphs.4  There¬ 
fore  this  discussion  begins  with  the  paragraph  rather  than  with 
the  sentence  or  the  whole  compositioiy' 

In  teaching  paragraph  structure,  Teachers  need  not  use  the 
terms  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  The  terminology  does 
not  matter.  Baffled  college  freshmen  sometimes  say,  “What  is 
coherence,  anyway?  My  high  school  teacher  used  to  tell  us 
that  it  was  necessary,  but  I  never  found  out  what  it  was.”  Th$ 
principle — not  the  nomenclature — is  what  must  be  made  clear 
to  students.  The  name  may  be  applied  as  a  convenient  label 
after  the  principle  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  practice. 

Beginning  the  Teaching  of  Paragraph  Structure.-^In  Sep¬ 
tember  a  new  junior  high  school  class,  a  hopeful,  bright-eyed, 
and  very  young  class,  faces  a  skilled  teacher.  (Each  entering 
class  seems  a  little  younger  than  the  one  that  preceded  it. )  He 
tells  the  class  a  few  things  about  himself,  perhaps,  and  mentions 
a  few  interest-rousing  high  lights  of  the  semester’s  work,  and 


4  Many  teachers  will  disagree  with  this  statement,  and  explain  that,  they  have 
taught  composition  most  successfully  by  beginning  with  the  word,  the  sentence,  or 
the  whole  composition.  If  those  methods  work  best  for  them,  well  and  good.  The 
beginning  teacher  may  want  to  experiment  to  find  which  starting  place  is  best  for 
him.  The  chief  merit  of  starting  with  the  paragraph  is  that  the  paragraph  is  a  unit 
of  workable  size.  There  is  an  analogy  between  teaching  composition  and  teaching 
wood-working.  The  shop  instructor,  for  his  students’  initial  projects,  generally 
chooses  whatnots,  magazine  racks,  and  other  medium-sized  articles,  not  jewel  boxes 
or  dining  room  tables.  The  polished  sentence,  like  the  skilfully  made  jewel  box,  re¬ 
quires  much  practice  and  experience.  The  whole  composition,  like  the  table,  is  too 
large  for  much  experimentation  and  revision.  But  the  paragraph  is  “project  size,” 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  The  paragraph  may  be  fairly  well  constructed  even 
though  there  are  flaws  in  the  component  sentences. 
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then  leads  toward  some  student  participation,  even  though  part 
of  it  be  only  a  raising  of  hands.  He  asxs  questions  to  show  his 
interest  in  the  students  and  to  learn  -about  them — not  personal 
questions  that  might  cause  embarrassment,  but  questions  such 
as  “How  many  of  you  have  radios  in  your  homes  ?”  “Would 
any  of  you  like  to  tell  the  class  what  your  favorite  radio  program 
is?”  “How  many  of  you  never  go  to  the  movies?”  “How 
many  go  once  a  week ?”  “Twice  a  week ?”  “More  than  twice?” 
“How  many  of  you  read  one  or  more  books  last  summer?” 
“What  do  you  think  makes  a  book  interesting?” 

With  fifteen  minutes  left  in  the  period,  the  teacher  says  that 
he  wants  to-  learn  to  know  each  one  of  the  students  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  that  he  is  going  to  ask  them  to  help.  He  tells 
them  that  during  the  next  few  days  they  may  have  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  of  each  period  to  write  something  about  them¬ 
selves,  to  help  him  make  the  English  course  as  practical  and 
worth-while  as  it  can  be  made.  “One  thing  that  it  will  help  me 
to  know  is  what  you  hope  will  be  your  future  career,  your  life’s 
work.  In  order  to  get  started,  will  you  take  your  pencils  and 
paper  now  and  write  as  much  as  you  can  about  what  you  want 
to  become.  Please  tell  what  it  is  that  you  hope  you  may  some 
day  be,  how  you  happened  to  get  that  ambition,  and  why  it  is 
your  chief  one.”  Then  he  writes  a  title  and  those  three  points 
on  the  blackboard.  During  the  remainder  of  the  period  he 
walks  around  in  the  classroom,  giving  students  help  with  spell¬ 
ing  or  anything  else.  As  Mrs.  Charlotte  Whittaker  has  said, 
“I  wanted  them  to  look  upon  me  as  a/helper  in  creation,  not  as 
a  mere  corrector  of  errors  in  usage. ”*  / 

Notice  what  this  skilled  teacher  has  done.  In  thCfirst  place, 
he  has  built  up  to  the  assignment  and  given  a  reason  for  it.  If 
out  of  the  September  sunshine  he  had  suddenly  said,  “Take  a 
piece  of  paper  and  write  about  your  chief  ambition,”  the  assign¬ 
ment  would  be  less  successful  because  unprepared  for  anj£  un¬ 
motivated.5 6  Second,  he  has  assured  a  degree  of  unity  in  each 


5  “The  Shared,  Contemporary  Experience  as  a  Basis  for  Freshman  Composition,” 
English  Journal,  XXXV  (January,  1946),  21. 

6  Mrs.  Whittaker,  in  the  article  cited  above,  remarks  that  the  dulness  of  many 
student  themes  arises  “from  a  mental  catalepsy  that  takes  place  when  a  pupil  starts 
to  write  a  theme.  (Many  adults  suffer  from  this  stoppage  all  their  lives.)”  A  de- 
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student’s  work  even  though  he  has  not  used  the  word.  Had  he 


simply  said,  ‘ ‘Write  something  about  yourself  that  you  think 


may  interest  me,”  some  of  the  results  would  have  be£h  meager, 
and  most  of  the  others  rambling.  Third,  by  indicating  an  order 
of  presentation  of  the  three  points,  he  has  predetermined  that 
the  paragraph  will  have  at  least  a  little  coherence.  Fourth,  the 


subject  itself  suggests  emphasis,  unlike  such  a  topic  as  “Ambi¬ 


tions  I  Have  Had”  or  “Books  I  Have  Read.” 

Probably  the  teacher  does  not  grade  these yearly  paragraphs, 
but  he  does  read  them  carefully.  He  ignores  all  except  very 
elementary  errors  and  is  careful  to  insert  some  praise  in  each 


of  his  written  comments.  Even  his  adverse  criticisms  he  makes 
constructive :  “This  point  is  so  interesting  that  I  wish  you  had 


told  me  more  about  it.”  “Can  you  make  it  more  clear  why  this 
is  your  chief  ambition  ?” 

During  the  next  few  days  (but  not  for  too  many),  the  stu¬ 
dents  write  other  paragraphs.  The  topics  vary  with  the  class, 
but  are  similar  to  these :  “The  People  in  My  Home,”  “The 
Person  I  Admire  Most,”  “The  Book  I  Like  Best,”  “What  I 
Enjoy  Thinking  About.”  In  each  instance  the  teacher  does  a 
little  digging  to  clear  the  way  for  the  topic,  he  suggests  an 
order  of  presentation,  and  he  points  out  how  these  paragraphs 
may  be  made  “even  better”  than  the  last  ones.  He  keeps 
before  the  class  the  reason  for  the  writing  (and  it  is  a  genuine 
rea-— ^  wants  to  find  out  as  much  as  he  can 

abc 


some  student  asks,  “Will  you  tell  us 


what  we’re  going  to  write  about  tomorrow,  so  we  can  be  think¬ 
ing  about  it?”  of  course  he’ll  tell  them,  and  more  than  that, 


he’ll  sing  hallelujah  that  evening  while  he  takes  his  shower.  He 


knows  that  if  he  can  get  more  students  to  think  before  they 
write,  their  writing  will  be  much  more  successful.  But  the 
suggestion  about  forethought  will  be  six  times  more  palat¬ 


able  if  it  comes  from  themselves  than  it  will  be  if  it  comes  from 
him. 


lightful  illustration  of  this  point  is  a  short  story  that  you  should  know — James 
Hilton’s  “Washington  Is  Situated  .  .  .”  Atlantic  Monthly,  CLXXXI  (February, 
1948),  30.  Definite  motivation  and  a  clear-cut  assignment  usually  forestall  the 
catalepsy. 
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Building  upon  the  Beginnings. — After  the  beginning,  the 
process  of  learning  to  write  a  good  paragraph  is  a  gradual  one. 
Practice  in  writing — guided  practice — is  the  chief  ingredient. 
Even  juniors  and  seniors  rarely  do  well  when  they  are  merely 
told,  “Write  a  paragraph  about  Stephen  Leacock.”  Very 
slowly,  though,  the  capable  teacher  does  reduce  the  amount  of 
guidance.  He  told  his  beginners  exactly  what  points  they 
should  include  and  what  they  should  emphasize ;  later  they 
should  become  able  to  decide  those  things  for  themselves.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  show  a  little  originality  in  organization  should  be 
encouraged,  although  he  may  have  to  talk  privately  with  one  or 
two  of  them  concerning  the  differences  between  originality  and 
eccentricity.  Just  as  a  smaller  child  is  gradually  taught  inde¬ 
pendence  in  washing  and  dressing  himself,  but  still  for  several 
years  remains  under  the  surveillance  of  his  mother,  so  an  older 
child  gradually  learns  independence  in  expression,  but  for  a  long 
time  requires  a  kindly  watchfulness. 

With  average  young  people,  application  should  almost  al- 
ways  precede  theory.  The  students  would  have  felt  defeated 
from  the  start  if  they  had  been  told,  “I  want  you  to  write  a 
paragraph  illustrating  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  Unity 
means  ...”  College  students  and  other  adults  may  be  able  to 
proceed  deductively,  from  a  generalization  to  its  application,  but 
less  mature  people  usually  need  to  build  from  examples  to  the 
generalization.  When  students,  under  guidance,  have  written 
twenty  or  thirty  paragraphs  on  twenty  or  thirty  different  occa¬ 
sions,  they  are  ready  for  a  discussion  of  unity.  By  that  time, 
writing  a  paragraph  about  only  one  subject  will  seem  so  natural 
to  them  that  the  summarizing  principle  will  not  appear  at  all 
n  difficult,  or  unreasonable. 


radually,  and  always  inductively,  the  skilled  instructor 
teaches  various  practices  in  paragraph  writing.  From  a  group 
of  paragraphs,  he  selects  two  or  three  that  happen  to  have 
clearly  stated  topic  sentences.  So  far,  he  has  not  mentioned 


topic  sentences  in  class/  He  reads  one  of  the  paragraphs  to  the 
students.  “What  makes  that  paragraph  especially  clear?”  He 
may  get  several  partially  true  answers  before  he  gets  the  one 
ne  wants — that  one  sentence  states  definitely  what  the  paragraph 
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is  about.  He  rereads  the  paragraph,  stressing  the  topic  sen¬ 
tence,  showing  how  it  holds  together  the  whole  paragraph. 
Then  he  reads  one  or  two  other  paragraphs  that  contain  topic 
sentences,  and  has  the  class  pick  them  out.  He  does  not  insist 
that  every  student  have  a  topic  sentence  in  every  paragraph,  but 
he  does  leave  the  impression  that  topic  sentences  are  often  valu¬ 
able.^  A  few  days  later,  he  reads  and  gets  students’  comment  on 
other  paragraphs  containing  topic  sentences.  Soon  the  topic 
sentence  is  taken  for  granted  as  a  useful  device,  whereas  if  he 
had  begun  by  saying,  “You  should  usually  have  a  topic  sen¬ 
tence  in  your  paragraph,”  students  would  have  been  as  uncom¬ 
prehending  as  if  he  had  said,  “You  should  manufacture  some 
lymphocytes  in  your  lymphatic  glands  daily.” 

Methods  of  Developing  a  Paragraph. — As  the  months  pass, 
students  learn  that  a  paragraph  may  be  developed  in  a  number 
of  different  ways.  From  their  own  writing  they  discover  that 
some  ideas  may  be  unfolded  (to  develop  means  to  unfold)  in 
one  way,  others  in  another.  The  subject  often  dictates  the 
method  of  development.  Thus,  “What  I  Like  About  My 
Town”  necessitates  the  use  of  details,  but  “Our  Classroom 
Needs  a  Phonograph”  requires  logical  proof.  By  the  time  stu¬ 
dents  have  completed  the  sophomore  year,  they  should  have 
been  given  practice  in  writing  paragraphs  developed  in  six  ways 
(although  two  or  more  of  these  ways  may  often  be  combined)  : 

1.  Supplying  details 

2.  Using  examples 

3.  Using  comparison  or  contrast 

4.  Expanding  a  definition 

5.  Presenting  causes  or  effects 

6.  Offering  logical  proof 

These  six  methods  of  development  all  refer  to  content. 
Knowing  them  and  having  used  them,  students  find  it  less  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  something  to  say..  To  some  extent,  also,  these 
means  of  development  assist  in  arranging  materials  within  the 
paragraph.  The  use  of  examples,  for  instance,  may  suggest 
the  need  for  first  stating  the  general  topic  and  then  illustrating 
it.  The  use  of  contrast  suggests  that  one  phase  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  then  the  contrasting  one. 
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Methods  of  Organizing  a  Paragraph. — But  there  are  also 
specific  methods  of  organizing  or  arranging  the  material.  To 
these  also  the  students  should  be  introduced — inductively,  of 
course.  When  Louella  writes  about  “How  to  Make  Fudge,” 
the  teacher  makes  sure  that  the  class  sees  the  neat  chronological 
arrangement.  In  Tom’s  paragraph  on  “Why  I  Like  Ben 
Gunn,”  the  teacher  has  the  class  notice  that  Tom  arranges  his 
reasons  in  order  of  climax.  In  Mary’s  clever  “Writers  Are 
Made,”  the  class  comments  on  the  way  that  she  gives  a  number 
of  examples  and  then  draws  her  conclusion. 

The  methods  of  organizing  that  students  should  have  prac¬ 
ticed  at  least  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year  are  these : 

1.  Chronological  (the  order  of  time;  most  common  method  of 
organization) 

2.  Spatial  (the  order  of  space;  used  most  often  in  description 
to  show  where  objects  are  in  relation  to  one  another) 

3.  Inductive  (proceeding  from  specific  examples  to  a  general 
conclusion) 

4.  Deductive  (starting  with  a  general  statement  and  then  il¬ 
lustrating  or  proving  it) 

5.  Easy  to  difficult 

6.  Least  to  greatest  (order  of  climax) 

7.  Reasoning  from  cause  to  effect  or  effect  to  cause. 

Simple  diagrams  may  sometimes  be  used  during  discussion 
of  any  one  of  these  methods  of  organizing.  Chronological 
organization  may  be  shown  by  an  arrow : 

PAST  - >  PRESENT 

Inductive  organization  looks  like  this  : 
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The  preceding  diagram,  turned  upside  down,  shows  deductive 
order : 


CONCLUSION 


A 


'/.A' 


A 


A 


v 


,v 


Least  to  greatest  looks  like  this : 


Easy  to  difficult  may  be  represented  by  a  series  of  stick-men,  the 
first  standing  on  one  foot,  the  second  turning  a  backward 
somersault,  and  the  third  turning  a  cartwheel. 

Transitions. — Although  coherence  is  largely  dependent  upon 
organization,  it  is  to  some  extent  influenced  by  transitions. 
Students  have  so  many  other  things  to  learn  that  the  teacher 
probably  should  say  little  about  transitions  before  the  junior  or 
senior  year — except  to  point  out  that  a  then  or  a  however  would 
help  to  clarify  the  meaning.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
though,  students  should  be  led  to  see  how  these  little  linking 
expressions  can  help  to  clarify  the  interrelationships  of  their 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  teacher  may  give  them  some 
rather  dramatic  examples  of  the  need  for  transitions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  “Jess  is  a  star  football  player.  He  scored  five  baskets 
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last  night.”  With  transitional  elements  added,  these  sentences 
make  sense :  “Jess  is  a  star  football  player.  He  showed  that  he 
is  versatile,  though,  by  scoring  five  baskets  in  the  basketball 
game  last  night.” 

Transitions  are  words,  phrases,  clauses,  and  even  sentences 
and  paragraphs  that  are  inserted  to  show  how  the  statements 
following  are  related  to  the  statements  preceding.  In  high 
school  teaching  the  word  bridge  is  preferable  to  transition  be¬ 
cause  bridge  makes  visible  the  connecting  function.  To  un- 
Latinized  students,  transition  is  only  an  abstraction,  but  bridge 
is  something  tangible.  So  the  teacher  points  out  that  words 
like  however,  moreover,  therefore,  and  meanwhile ,  phrases  like 
in  addition  and  on  the  other  hand,  and  clauses  like  while  this 
was  going  on  and  because  he  was  unhappy  after  his  father  s 
death  are  bridges.  He  has  the  students  suggest  other  bridges. 
Then  he  writes  on  the  board  pairs  of  vaguely  related  sentences 
and  has  the  students  suggest  bridges  that  could  be  used  to  link 
these  sentences.  He  may  request  that  in  one  or  two  pieces  of 
writing  the  students  underline  all  the  bridges  that  they  use. 

The  employment  of  bridges  is  itself  an  aid  to  clear  thinking. 
Eventually  the  student  gets  into  the  habit  of  asking  himself, 
“Just  how  is  this  statement  related  to  the  last  one?  Is  it  an 
added  illustration,  is  it  an  apparent  contradiction,  is  it  related 
in  time,  or  what?” 

One  or  two  overexuberant  souls  may  have  to  be  warned 
against  using  too  many  bridges,  but  such  warnings  are  seldom 
necessary.  A  Mexican  boy  once  learned  that  he  should  use 
bridges  and  that  moreover  is  a  bridge.  With  reluctance  the 
teacher  had  to  interfere  after  the  boy  had  used  five  moreover  s 
in  one  paragraph.  But  for  every  student  who  uses  too  many 
bridges,  twenty-five  use  too  few. 

Improving  Emphasis. — Left  to  their  own  devices,  students 
^  would  either  ignore  emphasis  or  try  to  attain  it  by  underlining 
and  exclamation  marks.  [The  two  best  ways  of  attaining  em¬ 
phasis,  through  position  and  through  proportion,  would  remain 
m^teries  to  most  of  them./ 

TThe  teaching  of  emphasis  may  be  accomplished  largely 
through  comments  on  what  students  have  written.  Sometimes 
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these  comments  may  be  placed  on  the  papers,  and  at  other  times 
made  to  the  whole  class.  Jo  Ann  has  written  a  paragraph  that 
is  unified  and  coherent,  but  still  weak  because  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph.  The  teacher 
reads  the  paragraph  aloud,  gets  some  favorable  comments  from 
the  class,  and  then  begins  fishing.  “What  is  the  most  important 
thing  that  Jo  Ann  had  to  say?”  Varied  replies  come  from  the 
class,  and  at  last  the  one  the  instructor  wants.  Then  he  asks, 
“Do  you  recall  where  this  statement  was  made?”  Someone 
remembers  that  it  was  in  the  middle.  “Would  we  have  been 
able  to  pick  out  the  most  important  point  more  easily  if  it  had 
been  stated  somewhere  else?  Where  else  could  it  have  been 
stated?”  The  teacher  wants  the  class  to  see  that  the  positions 
of  greatest  emphasis  are  the  beginning  and  the  end./  He  accen¬ 
tuates  the  importance  of  strong  beginnings  and  endings  by 
references  to  short  stories,  Reader  s  Digest  articles,  and  movies. 
A  week  or  so  later  he  refers  to  the  matter  again.  In  Jo  Ann’s 
next  paragraph  he  may  be  able  to  praise  the  strength  of  the 
beginning  or  ending. 


//Emphasis  by  proportion  involves  applying  common  sense. 
It  simply  means  that  a  writer  gives  more  space  to  an  important 
point  than  he  does  to  an  insignificant  one.  In  this  book,  for 
example,  it  would  be  faulty  emphasis  if  a  hundred  pages  were 
devoted  to  the  comma  and  twenty  to  the  teaching  of  literature. 
Many  students,  however,  will  spend  five  sentences  on  a  trifle  and 
one  clause  on  a  major  point.  The  cure:  an  appeal  to  common 
sense.  The  teacher  must  help  his  students  to  realize  that  a 
major  point,  simply  because  it  is  major,  needs  to  be  restated, 
varied,  and  illustrated  much  more  than  a  minor  one. 

Mechanical  means  of  attaining  emphasis  have  their  place,  but 
should  not  be  overused.  A  paragraph  with  excessive  underlin¬ 
ings  and  exclamation  points  leaves  the  same  kind  of  impression 
as  the  person  who  says,  “Oh,  LouA^,  I  found  the  darlingest 
dress  in  a  store  window  down town\”  Only  as  occasional  de¬ 
vices  are  underlining  and  exclamations  useful,  r 

Related  to  mechanical  devices  is  indicating  explicitly  the 
importance  of  a  point :  “This  is  to  be  remembered.”  “This  is 
especially  significant.”  “Let  me  stress  the  fact  that ...”  This 
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device  is  less  frequently  overworked  than  underlining  and  ex¬ 
clamations,  but  is  nevertheless  subject  to  abuse. 

A  professional  writer  sometimes  alters  his  style  to  secure 
emphasis.  The  teacher  may  help  his  superior  seniors  to  do  the 
same  thing  occasionally.  Since  the  run-of-the-mill  students, 
however,  have  only  one  style,  and  that  a  very  pedestrian  one, 
he  must  for  the  most  part  forget  the  existence  of  this  device,  and 
concentrate  upon  helping  these  average  Americans  to  communi¬ 
cate  their  thoughts  with  clearness  and  reasonable  emphasis, 
style  or  no  style.  He  can  help  them  to  improve  their  diction 
and  to  employ  vigorous  language,  but  he  can  hardly  teach  aver¬ 
age  or  below-average  students  to  vary  their  style  noticeably  in 
order  to  attain  planned  effects. 

Unity,  coherence,  emphasis — three  old  words  for  three  old 
concepts  that  are  still  valid.  When  the  student  learns  to  write 
paragraphs  that  possess  these  qualities,  he  has  made  progress  on 
the  road  to  straight  thinking.  Organization  alone  is  not 
enough,  but  it  is  a  big  factor. 

Putting  Paragraphs  Together 

Similarity  of  Sentence,  Paragraph,  and  Composition.^)— If 

the  paragraph  is  employed  as  the  basic  unit  in  teaching  the  con¬ 
tributions  that  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  make  to  straight 
thinking,  the  task  of  helping  students  with  longer  compositions 
is  not  difficult.  A  good  piece  of  writing  has  these  three  quali- 
ties/whether  it  is  ten  words  or  ten  thousand  words  long. 

jfrhe  whole  composition  differs  from  the  paragraph  mainly  in 
being  larger.  If  a  paragraph  develops  an  idea,  then  a  whole 
composition  develops  a  larger  idea.  The  same  point  could  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  whole  composition  develops  an 
idea,  and  each  paragraph  develops  one  phase  of  it./ 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  paragraph 
and  composition  is  important  to  the  teacher  because  it  is  a  time- 
saver.  If  paragraph  construction  is  taught  well,  teaching  the 
writing  of  larger  units  requires  little  additional  time.  This 
point  needs  stressing  because  some  teachers  spend  months 
teaching  paragraphing,  then  approach  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
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composition  as  if  it  were  something  entirely  different,  and  spend 
more  months  teaching  that.  If  they  saw  clearly  that  both  the 
paragraph  and  the  composition  are  dependent  upon  unity,  co¬ 
herence,  and  emphasis,  they  could  save  appreciable  amounts  of 
their  own  and  their  students’  time. 

Since  there  is  no  need  for  repeating  in  terms  of  the  whole 
composition  what  has  been  said  about  unity,  coherence,  and 

emphasis  in  the  paragraph,  let  us  turn  to  other  considerations. 

\ 

How  Many  Themes? — While  in  the  junior  high  school, 
students  should  -be  given  some  practice  in  writing  compositions 
of  more  than  one  paragraph  in  length.  Sophomores  should 
write  several  compositions  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  para¬ 
graphs.  Juniors  should  write  more  and  longer  compositions. 
Seniors  should  write  still  more,  and  among  their  compositions 
should  be  at  least  one  research  theme  of  two  thousand  or  more 
words.  The  number  of  compositions  written  each  year  need 
not  be  large,  but  the  teaching  that  goes  into  each  one  should  be 
thorough. 

The  Need  for  Prevision. — Guiding  composition  work  is 
time-consuming,  undeniably.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  of  the 
chores  that  fall  to  the  English  teacher.  When  the  physical 
education  teacher  skips  blithely  away  to  a  movie,  the  English 
teacher  sometimes  has  to  stay  at  home  and  grade  papers. 

The  grading  may  not  be  painful,  however,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  If  the  teacher  has  helped  the  students  to  plan,  and  if 
he  has  attentively  overseen  their  labor,  the  result  need  not  be  a 
mass  of  red  when  he  returns  it.  That  in  itself  may  give  some 
slight  pleasure.  But  the  real  glow  of  happiness  and  pride  comes 
when  he  sees  proof  that  Dick  at  last  is  using  his  head,  that 
Marilyn  has  thought  one  subject  through,  that  scatterbrain 
Harold  has  for  once  put  the  horse  before  the  cart,  that  shy  Pearl 
has  dropped  her  shyness  long  enough  to  defend  a  positive  belief. 
Two  or  three  such  discoveries  in  one  evening  afford  deeper 
pleasure  than  almost  any  movie.7 


7  Sometime  when  you  need  a  pep  talk  before  you  have  strength  enough  to  pick 
up  and  read  the  top  theme  on  the  pile,  dig  out  the  English  Journal  for  June,  1943, 
and  read  George  Henry’s  article,  “I  Like  to  Read  Themes.” 
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Miss  Lucia  Mirrielees  8  has  used  the  term  prevision  to  refer 
to  the  very  desirable  practice  of  helping  students  with  their 
compositions  before  they  write  them,  and  to  some  extent  while 
they  are  writing  them.  Through  prevision,  teachers  can  make 
sure  that  students  are  ready  to  write  a  particular  kind  of  theme, 
can  anticipate  many  of  their  difficulties,  and  can  partially  super¬ 
vise  the  writing. 

Prevision  involves  choice  of  subject,  motivation,  and  help  in 
removing  obstacles.  The  first  two  are  closely  related. 

Gone  should  jpe  the  days  when  their  hearts  and  minds  would 
let  teachers  announce  without  preparation  or  elaboration,  “To¬ 
morrow  each  of  you  will  hand  in  a  well-written  300-word 
composition  on  the  subject  ‘How  I  Spent  Last  Summer.’  ”  Why 
tomorrow?  What  does  “well-written”  mean?  Why  three  hun¬ 
dred  words?  Why  on  such  a  subject?  Why  does  the  teacher 
think  he  has  the  right  to  pry  into  the  way  a  student  spends  the 
summer?  Why,  indeed,  should  a  student  write  a  composition 
at  all — any  composition? 

All  of  these  are  legitimate  questions.  In  a  totalitarian  state, 
the  teacher  would  be  told  what,  when,  and  how  to  teach.  The 
only  motivation  he  would  have  to  use  would  be  to  say,  “Our 
gracious  and  omnipotent  ruler  has  decreed  that  tomorrow  you 
must ...”  He,  the  instrument  of  the  omnipotent,  would  merely 
see  that  his  commands  was  carried  out.  Very  simple.  But  in  a 
democracy,  humaif  kSSaSon^is  the  ruler.  A  good  teacher  in  a 
democracy  teaches  without  making  children  afraid ;  he  leads 
them ;  he  helps  them  to  see  the  why  of  what  he  asks  them  to  do. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about  letting  students  under¬ 
stand  the  why  of  an  assignment.  It  is  worth  repeating  in  this 
way :  A  teacher  of  English  should  never  teach  anything  that  he 
himself  does  not  consider  valuable,  and  he  should  never  teach 
anything  without  letting  students  see  at  least  part  of  the  value 
that  it  has. 

Choosing  theme  subjects  becomes  somewhat  easier  if  one 
keeps  the  preceding  sentence  in  mind.  It  automatically  elimi¬ 
nates  subjects  like  “Pea  Green”  (which  a  teacher  once  did 

8  Teaching  Composition  and  Literature  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.* 
rev.  ed.,  1946). 
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actually  assign — five  hundred  words  on  “Pea  Green”!)  The 
teacher  asks  himself  the  question,  “Would  this  subject  have 
demonstrable  value  for  this  particular  class?” 

The  phrase  “demonstrable  value”  implies  that  the  subjects 
chosen  should  require  purposeful  writing.  A  theme  is  not  to  be 
written  for  the  sake  of  writing  a  theme.  It  is  to  be  written  to 
convey  connected  thoughts  to  interested  readers.  In  beginning 
the  teaching  of  the  paragraph,  the  teacher  did  not  say,  “Write 
a  paragraph  on  your  chief  ambition  because  I  want  you  to  do 
so.”  He  said,  rather,  “If  I  know  certain  things  about  you,  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  this  course  a  practical,  helpful,  interesting 
one  for  you.  You  can  keep  me  from  making  some  false  guesses 
about  what  you  like  and  what  you  are  interested  in  if  you  will 
write  a  paragraph  telling  me  about  your  chief  ambition.  Then 
I  can  include  in  this  course  some  of  the  things  that  may  help  you 
to  attain  your  ambition.”  The  students  thus  had  a  valid  reason 
for  writing. 

Such  valid  reasons  are  numberless.  Usually,  unlike  the  first 
assignments,  students’  writing  will  not  be  to  inform  the  teacher 
but  to  inform  the  others  in  the  class.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
writing  of  friendly  and  business  letters,  the  writing  will  be  in¬ 
tended  for  outsiders.  Here  are  a  dozen  or  so  kinds  of  topics 
for  which  valid  reasons  may  be  given : 9 

Letters  to  friends,  written  for  various  purposes 
Business  letters 

Evaluation  of  a  book,  a  newspaper,  a  movie,  or  a  radio  program 
Presentation  of  material  unfamiliar  to  the  rest  of  the  class 
Summaries  presented  for  the  sake  of  informing  the  class 
Writing  which  entertains  others 

Presentation  of  material  which  relates  to  one’s  future  work 
Showing  flaws  in  someone’s  reasoning 
Writing  for  practice  in  clear  thinking 

Description  of  something  one  has  seen,  for  purposes  of  in¬ 
forming  and  entertaining 
Biographical  studies 


9  Any  of  these  kinds  of  topics  can  be  woven  into  units  like  those  discussed  in 
Chapter  3. 
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An  account  of  an  interesting  experience 
Persuasion  intended  to  lead  toward  action 
Analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  significant  question 
Explanation  of  how  to  do  or  how  to  make  something 

This  list  may  seem  to  emphasize  expository  topics  unduly. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this  emphasis,  a  reason  stated  clearly  in 
1942  by  the  Michigan  Committee  on  the  Articulation  of  High- 
School  and  College  English  in  their  publication  Preparation  for 
College  English:  “Work  that  stresses  exposition  is  the  most 
generally  useful,  not  only  for  communication  in  the  workaday 
world  but  also  for  self-development.  Those  very  few  students 
who  have  a  talent  for  writing  in  the  freer  forms  can  be  individ¬ 
ually  encouraged  without  sacrificing  the  essential  class  emphasis 
on  exposition.” 

This  does  not  mean  that  students  should  never  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  try  to  write  a  short  story,  a  poem,  or  a  play,  but 
rather  that  the  stress  should  be  upon  more  mundane  writing. 
If  Don  has  a  flair  for  narrative,  the  teacher  can  show  him — or 
the  whole  class  for  that  matter — how  to  use  narrative  bits  to 
enliven  his  exposition,  and  sometimes  may  encourage  him  to 
write  a  “pure”  narrative.  If  all  members  of  the  class  become 
so  much  interested  in  fiction  that  each  wants  to  write  a  short 
story,  fine !  But  since  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  writing  done 
by  the  average  person  is  primarily  expository,  and  since  expo¬ 
sition  aids  logical  thinking  more  than  emotional  writing  does, 
the  largest  part  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  exposition. 

One  should  often  allow  a  certain  amount  of  individual  free¬ 
dom  in  choosing  topics.  A  good  plan  is  to  specify  a  certain 
kind  of  topic,  but  to  let  the  student  make  his  own  choice  within 
the  given  area.  For  example,  the  teacher  in  presenting  a  unit 
may  have  built  up  to  the  assignment  of  a  “How  to . .  .”  theme, 
but  he  lets  each  student  decide  for  himself  what  process  he 
wants  to  explain.  Some  recent  textbooks  list  a  group  of  sub¬ 
jects  for  a  particular  “activity,”  and  include  as  the  last,  “A 
subject  of  your  own  choice  approved  by  your  teacher.”  10 


10  Tanner  and  Cheever,  English  for  Every  Use  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1947). 
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Sometimes  the  entire  class  may  cooperate  on  a  writing  proj¬ 
ect.  In  a  high  school  where  the  author  taught,  the  sophomore 
class  wanted  to  find  out  as  much  as  they  could  about  the  birds 
that  lived  in  that  area.  Committees  set  to  work  and  apportioned 
the  tasks.  Everyone  did  some  of  the  research  and  writing,  one 
committee  served  as  editors,  the  more  artistic  students  provided 
illustrations  and  a  binding,  and  typing  students  typed  the  edited 
copy.  The  result  was  an  attractive  book  which  was  presented 
to  the  library.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  one  of  the  students  re¬ 
marked,  “I  learned  more  from  working  on  the  Bird  Book  than 
I  did  from  all  the  rest  of  the  course.” 

One  quality  that  students  need  to  develop  is  accurate  obser¬ 
vation.  Stevenson,  in  his  New  Arabian  Nights,  has  a  character 
exclaim,  “I  would  have  [observation]  a  piece  of  education  in  all 
schools ! . . .  Where  is  the  use  of  eyesight  and  articulate  speech 
if  a  man  cannot  observe  and  recollect  ? . . .  Cultivate  this  art  in 
future.  ...  You  may  find  it  of  momentous  service.”  The  teacher 
sometimes  asks  the  question,  “Why  do  we  have  eyes?”  and  then 
issues  a  challenge,  “How  well  do  you  observe?  Can  you  see 
anything  so  clearly  that  you  can  put  it  down  on  paper  exactly? 
If  you  roll  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  shape  of  a  tube  and  look 
through  it  out  the  window  at  one  spot  for  thirty  seconds,  can 
you  write  down  exactly  what  you  have  seen  without  looking 
again  ?  Your  eye  is  like  a  camera,  and  words  are  like  film.  Can 
you  make  a  word  snapshot?” 

For  the  same  purpose,  the  author  once  borrowed  a  technique 
often  used  by  psychologists.  He  asked  two  senior  girls  to  learn 
to  act  out  a  prepared  script.  At  a  prearranged  time,  while  the 
junior  class  was  in  session,  the  two  seniors  burst  into  the  class¬ 
room,  rushed  over  to  a  wire  basket  containing  some  papers, 
seized  a  letter,  and  began  arguing  and  almost  fighting  over  it. 
The  teacher  finally  quieted  them  and  ushered  them  out  of  the 
room.  Then  he  explained  to  the  juniors  that  the  incident  had 
been  staged  to  test  their  powers  of  observation.  Each  was  to 
write  an  account  of  exactly  what  had  occurred,  including  the 
conversation.  Needless  to  say,  when  they  compared  their  ac¬ 
counts  with  the  copy  of  the  script  followed  by  the  two  girls,  they 
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were  amazed  at  the  discrepancies.  This  incident  paved  the  way 
for  /several  fruitful  assignments. 

jin  general,  when  theme  subjects  have  once  been  chosen  and 
wnen  students  clearly  understand  what  they  are  to  do  and  why, 
the  teacher  still  needs  to  remove  as  many  obstacles  as  he  can. 
For  instance,  if  the  theme  will  probably  entail  the  use  of  con¬ 
versation,  he  may  review  quotation  marks.  If  certain  words 
'will  almost  certainly  appear,  he  may  make  sure  that  everyone 
can  spell  those  words.  If  a  particular  method  of  organization 
is  most  probable,  he  discusses  that  method.  If  the  theme  will 
require  note-taking,  he  talks  about  the  qualities  of  good  notes. 
If  footnotes  are  needed  in  the  senior  research  theme,  he  illus¬ 
trates  their  uses  and  form.  In  other  words,  he  tries  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  problems  the  students  will  encounter  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  solutions.  The  students  thus  learn  and  apply.  The 
learning  is  itself  motivated  because  it  is  put  into  meaningful 
context.// 

Some  or  all  of  the  actual  writing  may  be  done  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  students  will  have  access  to  dictionaries  and  other 
reference  books,  and  will  also  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
teacher’s  aid.  In  some  schools,  in  fact,  nearly  all  writing  is  done 
in  this  laboratory  fashion.11 

Outlining. — The  question  of  having  students  make  outlines 
should  be  raised  here.  Some  teachers  insist  that  every  theme, 
long  or  short,  be  outlined  in  detail  before  it  is  written.  Others 
say  that  following  a  strict  outline  makes  writing  too  mechanical 
and  inflexible ;  they  often  add  that  when  they  have  required 
students  to  hand  in  a  theme  and  its  outline,  the  students  have 
admitted  that  they  wrote  the  theme  first. 

Perhaps  the  answer  can  be  suggested  by  two  analogies.  Re¬ 
cently  a  man  wanted  to  construct  a  sturdy  frame  to  hold  his 
outboard  motor  when  it  was  not  in  use.  He  took  a  hammer,  a 
saw,  some  boards,  and  some  nails,  and  hammered  something 
together.  But  as  it  was  weak  and  shaky,  he  took  it  apart  and 


11  For  one  account,  see  Christine  West,  “A  Laboratory  Class  in  English,”  Ohio 
Schools,  XV  (April,  1937),  174. 
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started  over.  This  time  he  made  a  rough  drawing  of  the  way 
the  completed  frame  should  appear.  The  result  was  much  more 
satisfactory.  Simultaneously  a  friend  of  his  was  building  a 
garage.  The  friend  did  not  proceed  without  a  plan  or  with 
only  a  simple  sketch,  but  had  a  carefully  drawn  plan  to  guide 
him. 

The  short  theme,  of  two  or  three  paragraphs,  is  usually  more 
successful  when  it  is  based  on  an  informal  outline,  consisting 
perhaps  of  only  a  few  points  jotted  down  in  logical  order.  The 
longer  theme,  however,  such  as  the  senior  research  theme,  re¬ 
quires  a  more  elaborate  outline  simply  because  the  theme  itself 
is  more  complex.  One  man  wasted  a  few  minutes  by  trying  to 
build  a  simple  frame  without  a  plan,  but  his  friend  might  have 
wasted  several  days  if  he  had  tried  to  build  his  garage  in  the 
same  way. 

Many  teachers  find  the  following  procedure  satisfactory. 
Before  a  student  begins  writing,  he  jots  down  in  topic  form  the 
various  things  that  he  could  include.  If  he  knows  definitely 
what  his  main  idea  will  be,  he  crosses  out  the  topics  that  do  not 
contribute  to  that  idea.  If  he  still  has  not  decided  upon  the 
central  idea,  he  looks  at  the  topics  (as  you  looked  at  book  and 
justice)  and  tries  to  decide  what  he  can  make  of  them.  Then, 
with  the  central  idea  chosen,  he  arranges  the  topics  in  the  way 
that  is  most  logical  and  effective.  This  arrangement  of  topics 
constitutes  an  informal  outline. 

The  more  formal  outline,  to  be  used  for  a  long  theme,  has 
one  big  pitfall  for  students,  but  training  in  avoiding  this  trap 
has  value  in  improvement  of  thinking.  The  students’  difficulty 
comes  in  distinguishing  the  relative  importance  of  points,  in 
deciding  which  are  coordinate  and  which  are  subordinate.  If 
they  are  not  helped,  students  are  likely  to  write  something  like 
this : 

I.  George  Washington  was  born  in  1732. 

A.  He  was  born  in  Virginia. 

B.  He  went  to  elementary  schools. 

1.  Then  his  brother  got  him  a  job  as  surveyor. 

C.  His  young  manhood  was  filled  with  adventurous  exploits. 
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D.  One  of  these  was  his  defeat  of  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne. 

1.  Another  was  his  serving  as  commander  of  Virginia’s 

forces. 

This  is  not  an  outline,  but  a  hodgepodge.  Point  I  does  not 
summarize  the  points  below ;  A  is  not  equal  in  importance  to 
B,  C,  and  D;  B1  is  not  actually  subordinate  to  B ;  D  and  D1 
should  both  be  subordinated  to  C. 

Hodgepodges  may  best  be  prevented  by  working  out  sample 
outlines  as  a  class.  Since  competent  outlining  requires  con¬ 
siderable  maturity,  only  advanced  and  able  classes  should  be 
exposed  to  a  discussion  of  the  more  subtle  points.  Even  a 
slightly  below  average  senior  class,  however,  should  be  able  to 
construct  an  outline  without  the  glaring  defects  of  the  partial 
outline  given  above. 

/ 

Evaluating. — A  few  pages  back,  the  teacher  was  facin  ^  s 
pile  of  themes.  Let  us  now  return  to  see  how  he  is 
along. 

If  he  used  prevision,  his  red  pencil  should  not  yet  ^awe  been1 
reduced  to  a  two-inch  stub.  Mistakes  he  finds,,  of  course. 
Some  he  marks ;  others  he  ignores  for  the  time  being.  He 
marks  errors  that  have  been  adequately  discussed  in  class ; 
points  that  have  not  yet  been  taken  up  he  usually  does  not  check. 
In  a  paper  filled  with  errors  he  marks  only  the  most  serious, 
those  that  should  be  eliminated  first,  To  show  Cedric  (I.Q. 
86)  all  his  infractions  at  one  time  would  leave  him  feeling  help¬ 
less  and  beaten,  but  to  show  him  exactly  what  his  gravest  faults 
are  (and  a  way  to  correct  them)  gives  him  hope.  Cedric  must 
learn  only  one  or  two  things  at  a  time.  Paul,  a  bright  boy, 
makes  no  elementary  errors.  Should  the  teacher,  then,  leave 
Paul’s  paper  entirely  free  of  red  and  give  him  the  feeling  that 
it  is  perfect?  No,  because  his  writing  can  be  improved. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  makes  some  specific  suggestions  to  him 
— suggestions  that  Cedric  could  not  even  understand.  These 
suggestions  pertain  to  matters  that  have  not  been  discussed  in 
class,  that  may  not  be  discussed  until  next  year.  He  helps  Paul 
to  use  profitably  the  intelligence  that  he  has;  he  does  not  hold 
him  to  Cedric’s  pace. 
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In  other  words,  as  the  teacher  sits  with  pencil  in  hand,  he 
has  one  of  his  best  opportunities  to  provide  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences.  All  students  in  the  beginning  have  the  same  needs 
in  composition,  but  some  master  the  minimum  essentials  more 
quickly  than  others.  At  present,  Cedric  needs  especially  to  work 
on  the  minima,  Paul  on  something  else,  Wilma  on  something 
else.  Each  paper  is  part  of  a  growing  mind.  The  teacher  wants 
to  help  each  mind  to  grow  as  straight  and  as  strong  as  it  can. 
What  he  is  doing  with  his  pencil  is  much  more  than  marking 
misplaced  commas,  fragmentary  sentences,  misspelled  words, 
and  incoherent  paragraphs.  He  is  feeding  minds,  shaping 
minds. 

There  is  a  wise  philosophy  of  grading  expressed  in  this  com¬ 
ment  by  Mrs.  Luella  Cook : 

In  recent  years  the  marking  of  papers  with  red  pencil  has  become 
for  me  chiefly  a  memorandum  for  myself.  Less  and  less  am  I  troubled 
by  the  errors  that  I  find — these  are  already  committed — and  more  and 
more  concerned  with  what  lies  behind  them  and  how  one  may  forestall 
them  in  future  writing.  And  so  I  have  come  to  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  errors  that  are  a  careless  failure  to  put  into  operation  what  one 
already  knows  and  errors  that  arise  from  lack  of  knowledge  or  imperfect 
control  over  meaning.  The  first  can  be  handled  with  a  minimum  of 
teacher  effort.  Students  can  be  taught  to  edit  their  own  and  their 
neighbor’s  papers  for  careless  errors,  checking  their  finished  copy 
against  a  “check  list”  made  up  of  items  agreed  upon  by  class  and  teacher 
as  understood.  And  teachers  can  refuse  to  accept  a  paper  which  has 
not  been  edited  or  edited  carelessly.  On  this  level,  accuracy  is  merely  a 
matter  of  discipline.  .  .  .  The  second  type  of  error  can  best  be  handled, 
I  think,  by  making  each  set  of  papers  the  basis  for  a  study  of  sentence 
structure  and  correct  usage  [and  straight  thinking,  it  may  be  added].12 

The  teacher  finishes  reading  a  paper,  and  then  must  decide 
upon  a  grade.  Some  teachers  favor  two  grades,  one  for  content 
and  one  for  mechanics,  but  there  is  no  overwhelming  evidence 
that  two  grades  are  better  than  one.  Whether  he  gives  one 
grade  or  two,  he  has  to  consider  these  items  on  the  debit  and 
credit  sides : 


12  “Fundamentals  in  the  Teaching  of  Composition,”  English  Journal,  XXX  (May, 
1941),  360. 
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Debits 

Below  ordinary  content 

Lack  of  unity,  coherence,  or  em¬ 
phasis  (crooked  thinking) 
Infelicitous  diction 
Errors  in  sentence  structure,  gram¬ 
mar,  spelling,  and  mechanics 
(only  those  previously  studied) 


Credits 

Reasonably  stimulating  and  fresh 
content 

Unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis 
(straight  thinking) 

Reasonably  apt  use  of  words 
Some  especially  good  sentences ; 
accuracy  in  grammar,  spelling, 
and  mechanics 


As  the  teacher  balances  the  books,  an  especially  large  debit  item 
may  more  than  equal  two  credits ;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  large 
credit  may  cancel  two  debits.  The  A  theme  usually  possesses, 
to  a  fair  degree,  all  the  elements  on  the  credit  side ;  the  B  theme 
may  lack  one  of  these,  but  have  no  very  noticeable  debits ;  the  C 
theme  has  a  fairly  even  balance ;  the  D  theme  has  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  it ;  and  the  E  theme  is  weak  in  several  respects  and  not 
very  strong  in  any. 

These  debits  and  credits  are,  of  course,  composed  of  relative 
terms.  “Reasonably  stimulating  and  fresh  content”  in  a  senior 
theme  is  not  the  same  as  “reasonably  stimulating  and  fresh  con¬ 
tent”  in  a  freshman  theme.  The  instructor  expects  a  maturity 
in  the  senior  paper  that  he  could  hardly  hope  for  in  one  written 
by  a  freshman.  Likewise,  he  excuses  in  a  freshman  theme  cer¬ 
tain  errors  that  he  would  consider  serious  in  a  senior  paper. 

When  the  grade  has  been  written,  he  still  must  affix  a  com¬ 
ment — not  merely  “Good”  or  “Poor.”  Miss  Ida  Jewett 13  has 
stated  that  every  comment  should  be  measured  by  the  five  S’s : 
Sound,  Significant,  Stimulating,  Specific,  Suggestive.  Ponder 
those  five  words  for  a  few  moments.  If  comments  possess  those 
five  qualities  they  will  be  genuinely  helpful.  Most  comments 
will  have  the  five  S’s  if  they  follow  a  simple  formula — singling 
out  one  or  two  things  for  praise  and  then  making  one  or  two 
suggestions  for  improvement.  Please  note  the  phrasing :  “sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement,”  not  “adverse  criticisms.” 

13  “Simples  from  a  Composition  Reader’s  Scrip,”  Teachers  College  Record,  XXXIX 
(October,  1 93 7 ) ,  16.  Miss  Jewett  also  suggests  that  teachers  who  put  marks  like 
Gr,  P,  etc.,  on  students’  papers  should  in  addition  use  some  symbols  of  praise;  e.g., 
lit  =  I  like  this. 
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After  a  student  has  had  his  paper  returned  to  him,  he  should 
be  expected  to  revise  it.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  he  will  glance 
casually  at  the  grade  and  the  comment,  throw  the  paper  into  the 
wastebasket,  and  in  his  next  composition  make  exactly  the  same 
mistakes.  Careful  revision,  when  it  involves  an  understanding 
of  why  each  correction  is  made,  can  prevent  later  repetition  of 
the  same  errors.  This  fact  should  be  made  clear  to  the  class, 
who  otherwise  will  look  upon  revision  as  a  penalty  rather  than 
an  opportunity. 

Revision  consists  only  of  writing  the  necessary  corrections, 
either  between  the  lines  or  on  the  back  of  the  page.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  not  necessary  to  have  a  student  rewrite  a  whole  composi¬ 
tion  unless  it  is  so  poor  in  organization  that  the  student  will 
profit  from  thinking  through  the  subject  again  and  writing  a 
new  version. 

Summary. — By  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year,  if  such 
a  program  as  that  outlined  in  this  chapter  has  been  followed, 
students  should  be  able  to  write  expositions  that  “hang  to¬ 
gether”  and  give  a  feeling  of  forward  movement  toward  a  defi¬ 
nite  goal.  They  will  know  a  few  of  the  technical  terms  that 
relate  to  writing,  but  more  important,  they  will  be  able  to  write 
with  reasonable  clearness.  If  they  go  to  college,  it  is  unlikely 
that  their  professors  will  say  of  their  papers,  “The  facts  are 
there,  but  scattered  around  as  if  a  whirlwind  had  passed  along.” 
Whether  they  go  to  college  or  not,  they  will  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  lasting  value.  \ 

Recently  the  superintendent  of  a  large  school  system  said  at 
a  meeting  of  English  supervisors,  “I  have  trouble  in  finding 
teachers  who  are  keenly  interested  in  teaching  composition. 
When  I  ask  a  young  prospective  teacher,  or  even  an  experienced 
one,  what  branch  of  English  she  likes  most,  the  answer  is  almost 
always  ‘English  literature’  or  ‘American  literature.’  Although 
I  recognize  how  important  it  is  that  our  youngsters  become  dis¬ 
criminating  readers,  I  should  be  very  happy  if  I  could  find 
teachers  who  are  equally  interested  in  making  them  into  dis¬ 
criminating  listeners,  discriminating  speakers,  discriminating 
writers,  and  discriminating  thinkers.” 
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All  present  knew  that  the  superintendent  was  right.  Teach¬ 
ing  literature  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  enjoyable  part  of 
English  teaching,  the  last  luxurious  forty  winks  in  the  morning, 
the  happy  lunch  hour,  the  leisurely  dinner  with  polite  waiters 
and  sparkling  crystal,  the  after-dinner  music,  the  theater  or  the 
opera.  And  teaching  composition  is  considered  drudgery,  long- 
hours  of  sweaty  toil,  dirty  grubbing  with  pick  and  shovel,  chop¬ 
ping  through  underbrush,  laboring  in  unhealthful  swamps 
where  the  deadly  comma  fault  blooms  and  the  fearsome  sen¬ 
tence  fragment  casts  its  grotesque  shadow. 

And  so  the  teaching  of  composition  may  be.  It  may  indeed 
be  drudgery.  But  whether  it  is  or  not  depends  upon  the  point 
of  view.  If  composition  teaching  means  only  hunting  for  mag¬ 
gots  and  termites,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  task.  But  if  it  means 
aiding  the  development  of  thinking  power,  if  it  means  providing 
the  students  with  tools  that  they  can  employ  throughout  their 
lives  for  their  own  advancement  and  that  of  others,  there  is  no 
more  rewarding  work  than  the  teaching  of  composition. 

THE  IDEA  BOX 

What’s  Wrong  with  This  Reasoning? 

The  teacher  presents  fallacious  statements,  and  asks,  “What  is  wrong 
with  what  I  said?” 

Thinking  Through 

At  Wellesley  College,  if  a  student  has  failed  to  think  a  subject  through, 
she  is  asked  to  write  another  paper  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

“Developing  Active,  Thinking  Citizens” 

See  this  article  by  Verona  Rothenbush  ( English  Journal,  XXXII, 
April,  1943,  188)  for  suggestions  on  helping  students  to  “talk  out”  and 
“write  out”  their  problems. 

“Teaching  High  School  Seniors  the  Scientific  Attitude  Toward 
Life” 

Sarah  Roody’s  article  ( English  Journal,  XXXV,  January,  1946,  33) 
tells  of  a  unit  in  which  students  learned  what  scientific  thinking  is  like 
and  how  to  apply  it  to  personal  problems.  The  steps  in  such  thinking : 
gathering  and  organizing  data,  forming  a  hypothesis,  testing  it,  and 
drawing  a  conclusion. 
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Developing  Paragraphs 

\  Write  on  the  board  such  a  sentence  as  “Saturday  was  for  me  an  un- 

Y  usually  busy  day/’  and  help  the  class  develop  it  into  a  paragraph.  Thus 
the  students  see  the  need  for  a  topic  sentence  and  for  interesting  details. 
Hortense  Harris,  “Teaching  Composition”  ( English  Leaflet ,  XLV, 
November,  1946,  113). 

Organization 

v  /To  keep  students  reminded  of  the  need  for  a  plan,  some  teachers  ask 
Wthem  to  indicate  at  the  end  of  a  composition  what  type  of  organization 
they  used. 

Give  a  list  of  topics  (from  history,  for  example)  to  be  arranged  in 
time  sequence.  Or  have  students  group  things  according  to  size,  sex, 
occupation,  etc.  (Bernadine  McCresker,  Braintree,  Mass.) 

Mrs.  Anna  Haig,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  has  her  students 
arrange,  in  coherent  order,  scrambled  paragraphs  and  also  scrambled 
outlines  of  two  degrees  of  headings.  “These  exercises  must  be  made  up 
by  the  instructor — laborious  work,”  Mrs.  Haig  comments. 

“We  can  clarify  thinking  on  the  relationship  of  sub-topics  and  main 
topics  if  we  insist  upon  a  more  specific  statement  than  ‘The  sub-topic 
is  related  to  the  main  topic.’  Pupils  should  understand  that  the  sub- 
topic  is  part  of  the  main  topic.  When  they  have  had  many  illustrations 
of  this  relationship  they  can  see  why  a  certain  sub-topic  is  illogical  and 
can  correct  the  error.”  (Margaret  Mosher,  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Chicago) 

Weighing  Evidence 

A  good  plan  for  writing  on  a  controversial  issue  is  to  state  the  points 
for  and  the  points  against,  weigh  the  merits  of  the  more  important  ones, 
and  draw  a  conclusion.  (Sadie  Nejar,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.) 

Get-Acquainted  Writing 

“Students  write  one-paragraph  themes,  each  student  describing  some 
other  member  of  the  class.  When  themes  are  read,  everyone  tries  to 
guess  which  student  is  being  described.”  (Elaine  Clarke,  Central  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) 

Subjects  for  Written  Work 

Usually,  the  closer  the  subject  the  better  the  result.  Sometimes  let 
students  write  about  historical  incidents  or  landmarks  or  houses  of  their 
town.  Hortense  Finch,  “Exploration  in  Your  Own  Home  Town”  ( Eng¬ 
lish  Journal,  XXVIII,  April,  1939,  303). 

Have  students  jot  down  their  ideas  for  themes  in  a  part  of  their  note¬ 
book  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

The  majority  of  theme  subjects  should  probably  be  related  to  other 
work  of  the  course.  According  to  Robert  Pooley,  the  subjects  should 
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arise  from  genuine  needs  or  interests  of  the  students — topics  that  stim¬ 
ulate  them  to  thought  and  feeling. 

Often  a  “seed  of  thought”  from  someone  in  the  class  may  serve  as  a 
composition  assignment. 

See  “A  Thousand  Topics  for  Composition,”  compiled  by  Marjorie 
Fox  ( Illinois  English  Bulletin,  XXXIV,  May,  1947,  No.  8,  1). 

Occasionally  have  students  write  explanations  of  how  a  story  made 
them  change  their  minds,  how  environment  made  the  characters  what 
they  were,  how  a  fictional  portrayal  helped  teach  an  understanding  of 
living  people,  or  how  a  personal  problem  may  be  solved  by  finding  a 
parallel  in  fiction. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  High  School  uses  subject  matter  of  other  de¬ 
partments  for  theme  subjects  in  English,  whenever  practicable. 

Distinguishing  Types  of  Writing 

/  Take  some  familiar  statement,  such  as  “Oh,  how  happy  I  am,”  and 
express  it  in  descriptive  writing,  exposition,  poetry,  sentence  outline, 
essay,  letter,  and  possibly  short  story.  (Mildred  Kirby,  Champaign,  Ill.) 

“Let’s  Write  a  Book  Ourselves” 

This  article  by  Mary  Dunne  ( English  Journal,  XXIX,  February, 
1940,  145)  tells  of  eighth  graders  who  wrote  a  series  of  stories  on  any 
subjects  they  wished.  The  stories  were  made  into  a  bound  book  for  each 
child. 

Journalistic  Technique  in  Editing  Themes 

“Having  taught  a  course  in  high  school  journalism  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  now  adapt  some  of  the  journalist’s  techniques  in  English  classes. 
I  explain  how  important  editing  is,  and  I  go  through  with  them  the  steps 
that  any  good  newspaper  reporter  takes  as  he  develops  a  story.  First, 
the  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  good  soft-lead  pencil  and  soft  paper ; 
ideas  flow  better  when  one  is  working  with  good  tools.  Using  his  out¬ 
line,  he  double-spaces  his  material  as  he  prepares  his  first  copy,  thus 
allowing  room  for  editing.  The  first  draft  done,  he  trims,  adds,  and 
substitutes.  After  these  processes  are  conscientiously  completed,  he  is 
ready  to  copy  in  ink,  or  typewrite.  It  is  this  editing  that  makes  the 
difference,  in  many  cases,  between  a  good  piece  of  writing  and  a  bad 
or  mediocre  one.  ...  To  help  pupils  get  the  editing  habit,  I  often  have 
a  single  theme  duplicated,  and  then  have  the  class  edit  it.”  (Glenn 
Holder,  Richmond,  Ind.) 

Friendly  and  Business  Letters 

One  class  wrote  Christmas  letters  of  appreciation  to  their  parents. 
See  Eugene  Storm,  “Genuine  Eighth-Grade  Letters”  ( English  Journal, 
XXXIV,  October,  1945,  449). 

Some  teachers  have  students  write  a  letter  to  parents,  telling  what 
they  have  learned  during  the  semester. 
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The  Junior  Red  Cross  will  help  teachers  locate  other  teachers  whose 
students  want  correspondents.  The  International  Friendship  League, 
41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  will  supply  foreign  addresses. 

Students  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  wrote  to  students  in  other  towns  along  the 
river.  This  plan  may  be  varied  according  to  local  conditions.  E.g., 
Danville,  Va.,  may  write  to  Danville,  Ill.,  or  students  in  mountainous 
territory  may  write  to  students  on  the  plains. 

“The  Therapeutic  Value  of  Letter- Writing,”  by  Ruth  Whitfield 
(. English  Journal,  XXXIII,  November,  1944,  489)  tells  of  a  class  of 
Hunkers  who  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  their  teacher,  telling  (1)  why 
they  thought  they  had  failed,  (2)  what  they  thought  they  needed  to 
study,  and  (3)  their  individual  problems. 

As  sauce  for  the  gander,  one  teacher  writes  an  error-filled  letter,  to 
be  corrected  by  the  class. 

A  teacher  collects  advertisements  about  free  or  inexpensive  materials. 
Students  write  for  any  that  they  want.  Marjorie  Clark,  “Another  Plan 
for  Answering  Advertisements”  ( English  Journal,  XXXII,  November, 
1943,  512). 

Some  teachers  have  students  write  letters  to  radio  stations,  praising 
good  programs,  criticizing  bad  ones. 

See  “A  Unit  on  the  Letter  of  Application,”  by  Mary  McCrea  ( Eng¬ 
lish  Journal,  XXX,  June,  1941,  497). 

The  five  C’s  of  business  letters :  Clear,  Courteous,  Concise,  Complete, 
and  Correct. 

The  biggest  problem  in  letter  writing  in  school  is  that  of  motivation. 
Try  to  make  each  assignment  as  realistic  as  possible. 

Creative  Writing 

/  A  superintendent  says :  “The  teacher  who  is  well  rounded  out  with 
^personal  experiences  in  poetry,  music,  art,  love  of  nature,  and  love  of  the 
beautiful — whose  soul  is  in  tune  with  the  best  things  in  life — will  find 
a  good  response  from  pupils  in  creative  expression.”  G.  A.  Swift, 
“Creative  Expression”  ( English  Journal,  XXVII,  January,  1938,  27). 

What  the  child  writes  is  less  important  than  what  the  writing  does 
for  the  child. 

In  the  teacher’s  file  should  be  a  gradually  growing  accumulation  of 
the  best  writing  done  by  his  students.  A  student  who  is  asked  to  make  a 
copy  for  the  file  is  motivated  to  do  still  better  work.  The  teacher  may 
choose  appropriate  material  to  read  to  his  classes,  or  may  keep  the  file 
open  for  their  browsing. 

Each  student  keeps  a  journal  of  his  observations,  thoughts,  emotional 
reactions,  etc.  They  are  not  graded,  not  read  by  other  students,  but 
are  read  frequently  by  the  teacher.  For  details,  see  “Creative  Expression 
via  Student  Journals,”  by  Eleanor  Brown  ( English  Journal,  XXIX, 
September,  1940,  582). 
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In  the  group  short  story,  each  student  writes  a  setting,  a  committee 
chooses  the  six  best,  class  chooses  the  best.  Each  fits  a  character  into 
this  setting,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  Then  each  contributes  a  plot 
outline.  The  whole  class  works  on  the  final  polishing.  See  “Short 
Stories  Are  Fun,”  by  Norman  Schachter  ( English  Journal ,  XXXI, 
November,  1942,  680). 

For  the  would-be  creative  writer  who  has  no  subject:  “Go  look  at 
something — anything.  Listen  to  something.  Feel  something.  Smell 
something.  Taste  something.  There’s  a  poem  in  every  one.” 

A  little  newspaper  article  or  a  want-ad  may  contain  the  germ  of  a 
short  story. 

When  a  class  asked  what  a  poet  like  Amy  Lowell  could  find  to  write 
about  in  Texas,  the  teacher  let  them  answer  their  own  question.  The 
result  was  a  book  of  poems  for  the  library.  Read  “Local  Lilacs,”  by 
Loula  Erdman  ( English  Journal,  XXIX,  May,  1940,  407). 

In  Harlan,  Iowa,  Georgia  Gould  sponsors  sonnet  and  short  story 
contests. 

Encourage  students  to  compete  in  contests  such  as  those  sponsored 
by  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Be  careful,  though,  not  to  build  too  high  their 
hopes  of  winning. 

Virginia  Craig  suggests  having  students  write  “omitted”  chapters  to 
accompany  books  they  have  read.  E.g.,  for  Treasure  Island,  the  first 
interview  between  the  doctor  and  Ben  Gunn;  for  Ivanhoe,  a  new  first 
chapter,  “Father  and  Son,”  introducing  Cedric  and  Ivanhoe.  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  High  School  English  (New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1930),  pp.  150-51. 

Each  student  may  make  a  “magazine”  during  the  year,  containing  his 
various  writings. 

Let  your  best  class,  if  it  wishes,  prepare  an  anthology  of  original 
verse  or  fiction.  For  ideas,  read  “China  Creek  Anthology,”  by  Herndon 
Smith  ( English  Journal,  XXX,  May,  1941,  402). 

Put  a  flower,  apple,  picture,  or  some  other  colorful  object  before  the 
class,  and  have  students  write  vivid  or  figurative  phrases  to  describe  it. 

Let  a  top-notch  class  do  short  exercises  in  creating  characters  and 
settings  in  a  few  words.  Build  up  to  a  short  story.  You  should  by  all 
means  read  “Narration  Recollected  in  Tranquillity,”  by  Thyra  Vickery 
( English  Journal,  XXX,  April,  1941,  299)  for  tips  on  teaching  short 
story  writing. 

A  junior-high  teacher  stimulated  colorful  writing  by  encouraging  her 
youngsters  to  write  as  Walt  Disney  paints.  Helen  Struebing,  “Creative 
Writing”  ( English  Journal,  XXXV,  October,  1946,  445). 

Do  you  know  the  Japanese  verse  form  called  hokkuf  It  provides 
excellent  practice  in  drawing  a  tiny  word-picture  of  what  is  actually  an 
emotional  experience. 
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Precis  Writing 

In  many  schools  precis  writing  is  employed  to  help  teach  organization. 
The  theory  is  that  a  careful  precis  will  not  only  aid  students  to  under¬ 
stand  difficult  material  but  will  also  show  them  how  the  author  organized 
it.  Then  they  may  employ  similar  organizational  patterns. 

Grading  Answers  to  Subjective  Questions 

Since  a  teacher  tends  to  become  either  more  or  less  liberal  as  he 
proceeds,  it  is  wise  to  grade  answers  to  question  1  in  A-Z  order,  question 
2  in  Z-A  order,  etc. 

Grading  Themes 

A.  I.  Hunt,  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  semester  gives  not  one  grade  but  three:  one  each  for  ap¬ 
pearance,  mechanics,  and  originality  or  clarity  of  ideas  presented. 

Opaque  Projector 

The  opaque  projector  may  be  employed  to  show  themes  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  outlining,  note  taking,  use  of  the  library,  use  of  the  dictionary, 
and  form  in  letter  writing.  Mary  M.  Robinson,  “Using  the  Opaque 
Projector”  ( English  Journal,  XXXV,  October,  1946,  442).  Opaque 
Projection,  A  New  Frontier  in  Teaching,  by  J.  Y.  Taylor  (American 
Optical  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.). 

Manuscript  Preparation 

If  your  school  does  not  have  definite  rules  for  manuscript  preparation, 
you  and  your  classes  may  work  out  a  set  to  be  followed  in  English  work. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 


4  1. 

4© 

3. 


5. 


* 


6. 


Point  out  several  examples  to  support  Dewey’s  conclusion  that 
the  essence  of  reflective  thinking  is  problem  solving.. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  thought  question  ? 
Think  about  conversations  in  which  you  have  participated  in 
the  last  day  or  two.  What  examples  of  merely  emotional  reac¬ 
tions  can  you  recall? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  word,  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  or 
the  whole  composition  is  the  best  starting  place  in  teaching  high 
school  students  to  write?  Why? 

In  your  college  composition  courses,  what  principles  of  organi¬ 
zation  did  you  learn  that  seem  especially  worth  passing  along 
to  your  high  school  students? 

How  does  the  inclusion  of  specific  details  in  writing  aid  in  the 
development  of  straight  thinking? 
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<9  In  what  ways  may  creative  writing  of  an  imaginative  or  fanciful 
type  assist  in  developing  the  ability  to  think  straight  ? 

What  is  your  own  belief  concerning  the  value  of  teaching  out¬ 
lining? 

9.  What  besides  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  gives  evidence  of 
straight  thinking? 

10.  Construct  five  or  more  pairs  of  vaguely  related  sentences  that 
can  be  clarified  by  adding  transitions. 

11.  Add  to  the  list  on  pp.  258-59  other  kinds  of  topics  suitable  for 
high  school  writing. 

12.  How  valuable,  in  your  own  experience,  has  precis  writing  been? 

^13.  A  Harvard  report  of  1942  states:  “Good  speaking  and  writing 

are  but  the  outward  and  visible  forms  of  thought,  and  the  un¬ 
solved — perhaps  the  insoluble — problem  of  English  teaching 
in  this  respect  is  the  question :  what  shall  the  speaking  and 
writing  be  ‘about’  ?”  What  is  your  own  tentative  answer  to  this 


>  question  ? 

14.  According  to  the  same  report,  “The  art  of  theme  reading  con¬ 
sists  in  a  psychological  diagnosis  of  the  pupil’s  language  prob¬ 
lems  ;  to  arrive  at  such  a  diagnosis  the  teacher  must  know  the 
pupil,  must  know  his  interests,  his  difficulties  in  thinking  and 
reading,  his  characteristics  of  mind  and  temperament.’’  If  you 
teach  150  students,  is  such  diagnosis  possible?  partially  pos¬ 
sible  ? 

15.  An  article  by  Arthur  Minton  ( English  Journal,  XXVII,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1938,  660)  advocates  a  five-step  procedure  in  teach¬ 
ing  thinking:  1.  Raise  a  pertinent  debatable  question  and  allow 
free  discussion.  2.  List  pros  and  cons.  3.  Bring  in  additional 
evidence.  4.  Test  the  relevancy  of  each  argument.  5.  Make  a 
decision.  Choose  a  debatable  question  of  current  interest  and 
follow  this  procedure  yourself.  Does  it  help  to  clarify  your 
thinking  ? 

16.  Illustrate  this  statement  by  Charles  Glicksberg  ( English  Jour¬ 
nal,  XXXV,  January,  1946,  19)  :  “An  error  in  logic  ...  is 
more  than  an  error  in  logic.  .  .  .  Emotional  attitudes  may  be 
involved  that  are  not  accessible  to  rational  analysis.’’ 


Chapter  10 


HOW  TO  GROW  SENTENCES 

Preparing  the  Soil  and  Planting 

The  Basis  of  the  Language. — Dark,  shaggy,  it  crouched 
behind  a  bush  overhanging  a  stream.  Its  hairy  hand  shot  down 
and  scooped  out  a  fish  in  a  single  movement.  Soon  another. 
Then  another.  A  grunt  came  from  its  throat.  It  arose,  picked 
up  the  three  fish,  and  started  trotting  toward  its  mate  and  their 
cub.  As  it  trotted,  it  stepped  hard  on  a  long,  sharp  thorn  and 
shrieked.  Its  mate  came  running  and  stooped  to  pull  out  the 
thorn. 

After  they  had  eaten,  it  grunted,  and  its  mate  grunted,  and 
the  cub  grunted.  One  fish  still  lay  gasping  a  few  feet  from 
them.  They  heard  footsteps.  Another  shaggy  figure  was  edg¬ 
ing  toward  them,  toward  their  fish.  They  growled  and  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  figure.  It  retreated  in  the  direction  of  the 
stream. 

Primitive  people  they  were.  Very  primitive.  Fire  they 
knew  only  as  a  thing  to  fear.  The  wheel  was  millenniums  in 
the  future.  More  millenniums  away  were  “the  long  reaches  of 
the  peaks  of  song.” 

Their  language  was  animal-like,  an  expression  of  transitory 
feelings,  not  thoughts.  Grunts  for  satisfaction,  shrieks  for 
pain,  growls  for  warning. 

Had  their  language  remained  grunts  and  growls  and  shrieks, 
“civilized”  men  could  never  have  existed.  Behind  each  simple 
or  complex  thing  that  contributes  to  our  civilization — radio, 
trains,  insurance,  schools,  money,  houses,  shoes — is  complex 
human  thought.  Behind  every  complex  thought  are  many  sen¬ 
tences.  Very  primitive  man  had  no  sentences.  His  utterances 
were  probably  combinations  of  interjections  and  verbs,  like  our 
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“Ouch!”  which  means  “Hurt!”  or  like  the  dog’s  growl  which 
means  “Beware !” 

/But  then  someone,  some  unknown  hero,  probably  by  acci¬ 
dent  made  the  greatest  invention  of  all  time.  That  invention 
was  not  the  wheel,  but  the  noun.  When  the  noun  was  invented, 
man  really  began  his  march  away  from  animality,  the  long 
march  toward  an  unknown  destination/ 

With  invention  of  the  noun  came  the  potentiality  of  complex 
thought — putting  one  and  one  together,  constructive  thought  as 
opposed  to  mere  reaction  or  imitation.  There  came  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  transmitting  information  more  complicated  than  “Go” 
or  “Hurt.”  When  a  name  was  given  to  the  tiger,  that  name 
could  be  combined  with  the  inter jectional  call  that  meant 
“Come”  to  indicate  that  a  tiger  was  coming.  The  name  for  fire 
could  be  combined  with  the  shriek  that  meant  “Hurt,”  and  a 
child  could  thus  be  warned  that  fire  is  painful. 

/Upon  this  tiny  foundation  of  a  few  inter  jectional  verbs  and 
the  first  noun  was  built  the  whole  vast  structure  of  the  world’s 
languages  as  we  know  them — the  whole  structure  of  civilization, 


in  fact.  Later  than  the  noun  came  the  modifying  words — the 
adjective  and  the  adverb.  Still  later  came  the  pronoun,  the 
preposition,  and  the  conjunction.  But  without  the  verb  and 
noun,  these  five  parts  of  speech  would  never  have  existed.  Sen¬ 
tences,  connected  discourse,  would  have  remained  unknown/ 
To  the  English  teacher,  these  facts  are  significant  because 
the  verb  and  the  noun  are  still  the  bases  of  our  language.  Every 
sentence  possesses,  at  least  by  implication,  a  verb  and  a  noun 
or  noun-substitute.  To  communicate  in  English,  one  must  be 
able  to  put  nouns  and  verbs  together,  and  understand  the  nouns 
and  verbs  that  others  put  together. 


Teaching  Fundamentals. — The  English  teacher  is,  among 
other  things,  a  grower  of  sentences.  His  students  are  the  soil. 
From  the  soil  that  he  has,  he  tries  to  harvest  a  crop  of  firm, 
healthy  sentences.  He  is  most  successful  if  he  prepares  the  soil 
well,  chooses  the  best  time  for  sowing  each  variety,  plants  good 
seeds  not  too.  close  together,  and  cultivates  carefully.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  is  much  more  than  a  puller  of  weeds. 
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The  first  job  in  teaching  sentence  structure  is  to  make  sure 
that  all  students  can  assemble  a  noun  and  a  verb  in  the  pattern 
that  is  called  a  sentence. 

Elementary?  Yes.  But  college  freshmen  demonstrate  year 
after  year  that  many  of  their  number  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  sentence  and  a  fragment.  They  have  studied  sen¬ 
tences  in  high  school,  have  performed  workbook  exercises  ad 
nauseam,  have  heard  repeatedly  about  dependent  clauses  and 
participles  and  complete  predicates  and  finite  verbs.  But  still 
they  write  “Although  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind.”  or 
“The  second  answer  being  the  correct  one.”  1 

The  research  of  the  last  few  years  has  suggested  several 
causes  of  this  far-from-uncommon  difficulty  and  of  the  other 
elementary  difficulties  that  students  have.  In  summary,  the 
causes  capable  of  correction  seem  to  be  these :  because  of  the 
teacher’s  urge  to  cover  much  material,  too  little  time  is  spent  on 
fundamentals ;  many  students  are  introduced  to  technicalities  of 
sentence  structure  before  they  are  ready  for  them;  often  more 
stress  is  placed  upon  terminology  than  upon  sentences  them¬ 
selves  ;  teaching  of  sentence  structure  is  usually  carried  on  by 
analyzing  sentences  and  not  by  a  combination  of  building  and 
analyzing ;  students  get  too  little  practice  in  writing. 

The  diagnosis  suggests  the  cure : 

1.  Teach  and  reteach  the  fundamentals  of  sentence  structure. 

2.  Teach  fine  points  of  structure  only  to  advanced  classes  and 
to  especially  able  students. 

3.  Remember  that  only  a  small  number  of  terms  are  needed 
for  intelligent  discussion  of  sentences. 

4.  Teach  most  often  by  having  students  build  sentences,2  only 


1  At  the  University  of  Illinois,  40  of  147  beginning  freshmen  whose  papers  were 
carefully  analyzed  wrote  undesirable  sentence  fragments;  52  of  147  showed,  by  using 
a  comma  instead  of  a  period,  that  they  did  not  recognize  where  a  sentence  ended. 
( Illinois  English  Bulletin,  XXXI,  May,  1944,  No.  8,  1.) 

2  On  this  important  point,  Miriam  Booth,  Supervisor  of  Secondary  English  in  Erie, 
Pa.,  comments:  “It  is  instructive  for  children  to  build — with  blocks,  with  spools, 
with  boxes,  with  constructive  toys.  As  they  begin  to  grow  up,  they  make  kites,  build 
boats,  work  crossword  puzzles,  or  figure  out  intricate  patterns  for  a  dress.  Why,  then, 
should  they  not  build  sentences?  The  adding  of  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  to  the 
framework  of  a  sentence  is  an  absorbing  process  if  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  an  idea.  Young  people  do  have  so  much  to  say  that  they  participate  eagerly 
in  any  activity  which  shows  them  how  to  say  exactly  what  they  mean.  When  given 
lively  motivation  and  justifiable  reasons  for  learning,  the  majority  actually  like  to 
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occasionally  by  having  them  analyze  sentences. 

5.  Assign  much  practice  in  writing. 

The  teaching  of  fundamentals  need  not  be  boring  to  either 
students  or  teacher.  There  is  a  valuable  clue  in  these  verses : 

Together,  they  had  taught  for  years — 

As  intimate  as  neighbors  are 
Who  live  so  close  that  each  one  hears 
The  other’s  voice,  with  doors  ajar. 

The  same  rules  followed,  and  the  same 
Books  used — and  yet,  one  teacher  knew 
That  lessons  could  be  made  a  game — 

And  earned  love  as  the  school-years  grew. 

The  other  wondered  why  her  day 
Was  hard,  her  restless  class  a  chore — 

And  never  learned  what  secret  lay 
Beyond  her  happy  neighbor’s  door.3 


Not  all  teaching  or  learning  can  be  a  hilarious  game,  of  course. 
But  even  the  study  of  sentence  elements  need  not  be  tiresome. 

One  thing  to  remember  is  that  psychologists  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  numerous  short  periods  of  study  or  drill  produce 
better  results  than  a  few  long  periods.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  junior  high  school  grades,  where  most  of  the  study  of  sen¬ 
tence  fundamentals  must  be  made.  Junior  high  youngsters 
have  a  short  span  of  attention  and  become  restless  and  inatten¬ 
tive  if  they  must  concentrate  on  any  one  thing  for  long.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  spend  not  more  than  half  of  any  given 
class  period  on  subjects  or  verbs,  etc.  But  keep  returning  to 
thevattack  until  mastery  is  attained ! 

[A  good  beginning  in  teaching  sentence  structure  to  a  junior 
high  class  is  to  have  someone  suggest  a  name — possibly 
“George."  Write  the  name  on  the  board  and  then  ask  the 
class  to  tell,  in  one  word,  a  number  of  things  that  George  does 
or  did.  On  the  board  appear  several  sentences  like  these : 


J 


work  for  desired  goals.”  “Activating  Grammar,”  English  Journal,  XXXIII  (May, 
1944),  241. 

3  Pauline  Chadwell,  “Two  Teachers,”  Clearing  House,  XVIII  (March,  1944),  421. 
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George  walks. 

George  escaped. 

George  plays. 

Then  ask  for  a  name  that  does  not  indicate  a  person  or  place. 
Perhaps  “table”  is  suggested.  The  first  procedure  is  repeated. 
(  Students  love  to  use  their  ingenuity  in  finding  interesting  word 
combinations.)  4 

Table  stands. 

Table  collapses. 

Table  disappeared. 

After  a  few  more  two-word  sentences  have  been  composed, 
but  before  the  edge  wears  off  the  fun,  explain  briefly  that  they 
have  been  building  sentences  and  that  every  sentence  must  have 
the  two  parts  that  they  have  been  making  up.  These  two  parts 
are  the  subject  and  verb.  The  students  identify  some  of  the 
words  on  the  board  as  subjects  and  verbs. 

The  next  day,  spend  part  of  the  time  in  an  alternate  proce¬ 
dure.  Begin  by  writing  a  verb  on  the  board,  perhaps  “break.” 
Then  the  students  supply  subjects  that  could  be  used  with  that 
verb :  “dishes,”  “windows,”  etc.  After  that,  a  student  suggests 
another  verb,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  furnishes  appropriate 
subjects  to  go  with  it. 

Before  much  time  has  elapsed,  you  will  need  to  prevent  for¬ 
mation  of  the  idea  that  only  nouns  may  serve  as  subjects. 
Therefore  you  introduce  pronouns  as  subjects.  A  little  later, 
you  will  use  gerunds,  infinitives,  and  possibly  clauses  as  sub¬ 
jects,  although  you  will  not  insist  that  their  technical  names  be 
remembered. 

Later  on,  you  will  guide  the  attention  toward  compound 
subjects  and  compound  verbs: 

Sandra  and  George  hurry. 

Sandra  laughed  and  shouted. 

Sandra  and  George  climbed  and  climbed. 


4  Lucia  Mirrielees,  in  Teaching  Composition  and  Literature  (New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  rev.  ed.,  1946),  offers  the  excellent  suggestion  that  vocabulary 
building  be  sometimes  combined  with  sentence  building.  Students  should  be  encour¬ 
aged,  she  says,  to  find  appropriate,  colorful,  specific  verbs  to  use  with  given  subjects. 
E.g.,  “cow — meandered — trotted — loped.” 
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Someone  may  ask  whether  and  is  part  of  the  subject  and  verb. 
A  good  answer  is  that  words  like  and,  bat,  although,  to,  under, 
etc.,  are  connectives  which  join  parts  of  sentences.  They  are 
the  glue  that  holds  parts  of  sentences  together. 

Verbs  consisting  of  more  than  one  word  are  also  considered 
at  about  this  time.  “It  was  raining,”  “Charles  has  been  de¬ 
feated,”  etc.  The  only  explanation  needed  now  is  that  verbs 
often  have  more  than  one  part  and  that  any  verb  to  which  the 
suffix  ing  has  been  added  must  have  a  helping  verb.  That  is 
why  such  a  group  of  words  as  “The  girl  shaking  like  a  leaf”  is 
not  a  sentence. 

The  next  step  is  to  introduce  objects  of  verbs.  On  the  board 
write : 

Hunters  shot 

Jim  caught 

Helen  and  Freda  made 

Ask,  “What  did  hunters  shoot?”  “What  did  Jim  catch?”  etc. 
(At  first  it  is  wise  to  use  verbs  that  can  take  many  different 
objects ;  thus  each  student  can  contribute  his  own  word,  and  the 
slow  student  can  do  as  well  as  the  bright  one. )  After  a  number 
of  illustrations  like  these,  explain  that  the  words  being  added 
are  called  objects  and  that  many  verbs  that  show  action  can  take 
objects. 

Members  of  the  class  may  now  do  a  little  dramatizing  to  fix 
the  principles  in  their  minds.  Bill  is  asked  to  come  up  to  the 
front  of  the  room  and  lift  the  unabridged  dictionary.  “What  did 
Bill  do?”  “He  lifted  the  dictionary,”  someone  says.  On  the 
board  write,  “Bill  lifted  dictionary.”  Then  ask  for  volunteers 
to  act  out  sentences  of  their  own ;  the  class  must  guess  the  sen¬ 
tence  being  acted  out. 

Procedures  like  this  may  seem  exceedingly  childish,  and  it 
is  true  that  they  would  be  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  But 
remember  that  although  junior  high  students  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  sentences  of  some  sort  since  they  were  about  two  years  old, 
they  have  rarely  paid  much  attention  to  sentence  structure.  The 
knowledge  they  are  gaining  now  is  basic ;  later  improvement  in 
sentence  structure  is  dependent  upon  learning  these  fundamen- 
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tals.  When  Bill  lifts  the  dictionary,  he  is  making  a  sentence 
come  to  life ;  the  students  can  visualize  the  sentence  and  can 
understand  its  components.  Dozens  of  variations  of  such  pro¬ 
cedures  can  be  worked  out  by  resourceful  teachers. 

Later  come  the  modifiers.  On  the  ever-useful  blackboard 
write  a  sentence  such  as  “Woman  drives  car” — or  else  elicit  a 
subject-verb-object  combination  from  the  class.  Then  say, 
“Let's  add  something  to  this  sentence.  Who  can  tell  something 
about  the  woman?”  Ask  similar  questions  about  “drives”  and 
“car.”  Perhaps  a  sentence  like  this  results: 

The  swankily  dressed  woman  skilfully  drives  her  long, 
graceful  car  into  the  palm-fringed  driveway. 


LTnderline  the  subject,  verb,  and  object  to  emphasize  that  the 
sentence  is  still  the  same.  Call  the  additions  “modifiers,”  and 
do  not  bother  as  yet  with  distinctions  between  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  Say  that  modifiers  describe  something  and  show  how 
it  differs  from  other  similar  things.  (The  idea  that  modifiers 
may  limit  as  well  as  describe  should  be  introduced  later.) 
Since  the  students  have  built  the  sentence,  they  realize  that  “the 
swankily  dressed”  describes  “woman,”  that  “her  long,  graceful” 
describes  “car,"  and  that  “skilfully”  and  “into  the  palm-fringed 
driveway”  modify  “drives.” 

More  sentences  are  built.  Some  of  the  modifiers  suggested 
are  single  words,  some  phrases,  and  some  clauses,  but  you  need 
not  yet  point  out  any  technical  differences  among  these.  The 
concept  of  modifying  must  be  completely  clarified  before  such 
distinctions  are  drawn.  Practice  in  building  word,  phrase,  and 
clause  modifiers  of  various  elements  in  specific  sentences  should 
come  later. 

Complications. — Not  until  these  preliminary  steps  have  been 
taken  do  you  turn  to  textbook  material  on  sentence  structure, 
unless  the  text  contains  exercises  in  the  building  of  very  simple 
sentences.  Modern  research  has  demonstrated  that  starting 
with  sentence  building  (synthesis)  brings  much  better  results 
than  starting  with  sentence  analysis.  The  procedure  of  analy¬ 
sis,  however,  does  offer  a  valuable  follow-up.  Students  see 
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that  sentences  written  by  others  contain  the  same  ingredients 
as  those  that  they  have  been  writing.  To  make  the  study  less 
bookish,  they  examine  sentences  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
as  well  as  in  their  text. 

At  this  point,  several  complications  are  sure  to  arise.  The 
first  is  that  Frances  finds  a  sentence  like  this :  “Down  the  street 
rushed  the  boys.”  She  says  that  “Down  the  street”  or  possibly 
“Down”  or  “street”  is  the  subject.  You  politely  disagree,  say¬ 
ing  that  almost  always  the  subject  does  come  at  or  near  the 
beginning,  but  that  in  one  sentence  in  about  twenty  the  subject 
comes  elsewhere.  “You  can  always  tell  what  the  subject  is  by 
thinking  about  the  sentence  for  a  moment.  We  have  seen  that 
the  subject  always  does  something  or  has  something  said  about 
it.  Now,  in  your  sentence,  who  does  the  rushing?”  “The 
boys.”  “Good.  So  boys  would  be  the  subject.  Where  did  the 
boys  rush?”  “Down  the  street.”  “Then  Down  the  street  is 
really  a  modifier  of  rushed,  isn’t  it?  ...  I  can  think  of  another 
sentence  where  the  subject  comes  last:  ‘After  dark,  in  came 
Tom.’  What  is  the  subject  there?  .  .  .  Who  can  think  of  another 
sentence  in  which  the  subject  does  not  come  near  the  beginning? 
.  .  .  Can  you  decide  why  we  sometimes  construct  our  sentences 
in  this  way?” 

The  second  complication  arises  when  Larry  finds  a  sentence 
fragment,  such  as  “Never  again”  or  “On  the  contrary.”  Ex¬ 
plain  that  these  are  not  sentences  because  they  do  not  have  sub¬ 
jects  and  verbs.  Add  that  writers  sometimes  use  fragments  for 
various  purposes,  just  as  people  do  in  talking : 

“Where  to?” 

“Gym.” 

“Why?” 

“Big  game  today.” 

Sentence  fragments  are  a  kind  of  shorthand,  you  say.  They 
are  occasionally  acceptable,  although  in  writing  and  speaking 
most  people  generally  use  complete  sentences  because  the  com¬ 
plete  sentence  can  be  more  easily  understood. 

Lily  finds  a  compound  sentence  and  thus  unearths  a  third 
complication.  “The  fire  burned  all  night,  but  the  damage  was 
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not  great/’  She  wonders  whether  a  sentence  may  have  two 
subjects  and  two  verbs,  whether  it  can  really  be  two  sentences 
written  as  one.  Tell  the  class  that  such  a  combination  can  and 
often  does  make  a  sentence.  Then  or  later,  point  out  that  the 
second  part  of  such  a  sentence  is  preceded  either  by  a  semicolon 
or  by  and,  but,  for,  or,  nor,  and  possibly  yet  or  so. 

Frank  wonders  about  such  a  sentence  as  “Because  they  had 
no  money  left,  the  boys  hitch-hiked  home.”  Here,  also,  are  two 
subjects  and  two  verbs.  Ask,  “Why  did  the  boys  hitch-hike?” 
“Because  they  didn’t  have  any  money  left.”  “Then  the  first 
words  in  the  sentence  are  a  modifier,  aren’t  they?  They  do  not 
make  a  sentence,  but  simply  modify  hitch-hiked.  We  often  have 
similar  groups  of  words  that  serve  as  modifiers.”  By  using 
this  approach,  you  do  not  say  that  the  clause  is  a  sentence,  and 
thus  you  forestall  students’  tendency  to  punctuate  dependent 
clauses  as  sentences. 

As  each  such  complication  arises,  teacher  and  class  explore 
it,  give  further  illustrations,  clarify  the  difficulty,  and  build 
additional  sentences  in  accordance  with  the  new  pattern. 

Students  do  not  learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  sentences  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  or  a  couple  of  years.  No  one  knows  every¬ 
thing  about  sentences.  But  you  as  teacher  return  again  and 
again  to  the  attack  on  “ok  debbil  Ignorance.”  You  vary  your 
approach.  You  may,  for  instance,  give  the  students  a  list  con¬ 
taining  perhaps  five  verbs,  eight  or  ten  nouns,  and  eight  or  ten 
modifiers ;  the  students  are  to  make  five  sentences,  using  only 
these  words,  and  having  no  words  left  over.  Or  you  may  have 
a  contest  to  see  who  can  write  down  in  three  minutes  the  most 
verbs — or  the  most  interesting  verbs — that  can  be  used  with 
“chair”  or  some  other  subject;  a  variation  is  to  find  as  many 
objects  as  possible  to  be  used  in  a  sentence  such  as  “Harold 
forgot  - .”  Another  instructive  “game”  is  to  give  stu¬ 

dents  a  sentence  skeleton  of  three  words  and  ask  them  to  find  a 
suitable  one-word  modifier  for  each  of  the  three,  or  a  phrase 
modifier  or  a  clause  modifier. 

A  little  imagination  can  convert  a  classroom  into  a  place 
where  learning  is  exciting  and  enjoyable.  Dozens  of  devices 
like  those  just  mentioned  may  be  employed.  Your  goal  is  al- 
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ways  a  serious  one :  you  want  students  to  learn  and  to  apply 
what  they  learn.  But  you  know  that  they  may  have  fun  while 
they  are  learning  and  that  you  can  have  fun  with  them. 

Diagraming. — Professor  W.  V.  Kaulfers,  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  stated  in  1945  that  no  scientific  study  has  ever  shown 
that  parsing,  nomenclature  drill,  or  diagraming  is  of  the  slight- 
'  est  benefit  in  improving  use  of  language.  On  the  East  Coast, 
a  little  earlier,  the  beloved  Columbia  professor,  Allan  Abbott, 
had  said  approximately  the  same  thing  about  diagraming.  He 
told  one  of  his  classes  that  he  himself  had  learned  in  secondary 
school  to  diagram  sentences,  but  that  “the  chief  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  themes  I  wrote  in  college  freshman  English  was 
faulty  sentence  structure.”  5  In  the  Midwest,  one  of  the  nation’s 
best-known  teachers  of  English,  Dr.  Dora  V.  Smith  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  has  pleaded  again  and  again  for  teaching 
truly  functional  grammar,  for  using  the  thought  approach,  and 
for  having  students  do  much  work  with  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs  and  not  with  abstract  conceptions. 

Hundreds  of  high  school  teachers  have  successfully  employed 
the  techniques  advocated  by  Dr.  Smith  and  many  others. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  textbooks  still  present  elaborate  systems  of 
diagraming,  presumably  because  some  teachers  still  demand  it. 
Last  year  a  publisher  asked  the  author  to  read  a  workbook  that 
he  was  thinking  of  publishing.  It  was  a  good  workbook  except 
that  it  would  have  taken  a  college  English  major  six  months  to 
master  its  intricate  plan  for  diagraming.  A  line  drawn  at  a 
thirty  degree  angle  meant  one  thing,  but  a  sixty  degree  angle 
meant  something  else ;  vertical  lines,  horizontal  lines,  solid  lines, 
dotted  lines,  broken  lines,  parentheses,  brackets,  circles,  squares, 
rectangles — each  had  a  special  significance.  Suppose  that  the 
book  had  been  published  and  that  you  used  it  in  your  class. 
Your  students  would  spend  weeks  or  months  in  learning  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  they  would  never  employ  in  constructing  their  own 
sentences.  The  grades  you  would  give  them  would  depend 
upon  how  assiduously  they  memorized  the  valueless.  Their 


5  Allan  Abbott,  “English  Teaching,”  Teachers  College  Record,  XLVI  (December, 
1944),  187. 
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time  might  be  spent  as  profitably  in  learning  to  read  from  right 
to  left. 

In  a  small  high  school,  one  English  teacher  has  freshmen  and 
sophomore  classes,  and  the  other  has  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
freshman-sophomore  teacher  stresses  nomenclature  and  dia¬ 
graming.  When  the  students  become  juniors,  they  can  rattle 
off  definitions  of  subject ,  predicate  nominative,  indirect  object, 
participial  phrase,  object  of  a  preposition,  and  the  like,  and  can 
draw  skyscraper  diagrams  of  sentences  in  which  these  things 
appear.  But  many  of  them  are  still  writing  “for  Jean  and  she,” 
“Ralph  and  me  went,”  “There  was  seven  boys,”  etc.  There 
has  been  no  genuine  learning  of  principles  of  sentence  construc¬ 
tion — the  kind  of  learning  needed  for  use.  Students’  time  and 
the  time  of  the  teacher  have  been  wasted.  The  junior-senior 
teacher  must  start  almost  from  scratch  in  the  teaching  of  sen¬ 
tence  structure.  If  this  situation  existed  in  only  one  school,  it 
could  be  easily  remedied,  but  unfortunately  conditions  in  the 
school  described  above  are  typical  of  many  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Not  all  diagraming  should  be  tabooed,  but  the  highly  formal¬ 
ized  and  elaborate  diagram  should  be  outlawed. 

Some  students  can  understand  better  when  they  can  visual¬ 
ize.  For  that  reason,  sometimes  an  arrow  or  some  other  de¬ 
vice  may  be  used  to  show  how  one  sentence  element  is  related 
to  another.6  Sometimes,  in  fact,  the  structure  of  a  sentence 
may  be  clarified  if  the  skeleton  of  the  sentence  is  placed  on 
one  line  and  its  modifiers  on  other  lines.  For  example,  take 
the  sentence  “The  three  children  quickly  shouted  a  loud  wel¬ 
come.” 


(skeleton) 

children 

shouted 

welcome 

(modifiers  > 

of  skeleton) 

<  j 

The  three 

<  > 
quickly 

a  loud 

Or  take  a  more  complicated  sentence :  “The  impressive  ‘Locks- 
ley  Hall'  clearly  depicts  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker,  who  recalls 
his  love  for  his  cousin.” 


6  A  simplified  form  of  the  old  Reed-Kellogg  plan  of  diagraming  may  be  defended. 
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(skeleton) 

“Locksley  Hall” 

depicts 

thoughts 

(modifiers  > 
of  skeleton) 

^  > 

The  impressive 

k  j 

clearly 

the,  of  speaker 

(modifiers 
of  modifiers) 


the,  who  recalls  love 


\ 


his,  for  cousin 


his 


This  is  not  presented  in  an  attempt  to  substitute  one  system 
of  diagraming  for  another.  It  merely  shows  a  comparatively 
simple  device  that  a  teacher  can  sometimes  use  to  clarify  rela¬ 
tionships  of  words  in  a  sentence  that  puzzles  students. 

Terminology — Before  going  on  to  the  building  of  rather 
involved  sentences,  let  us  consider  just  how  much  terminology 
is  needed.  Do  students  need  to  learn  terms  such  as  factitive 
adjective,  cognate  object,  future  perfect  tense,  and  pronominal 
adjective?  Do  they  need  to  learn  demonstrative  pronoun,  in¬ 
direct  interrogative  pronoun,  correlative  conjunction,  and  pred¬ 
icate  nominative?  What  terms  must  they  know  in  order  to 
write  consistently  coherent  sentences? 

In  an  article  that  remains  one  of  the  sanest  treatments  of  the 
teaching  of  sentences,  Rachel  Salisbury  stated  that  only  eleven 
concepts  are  needed  for  efficient  sentence  building.7  Miss  Salis¬ 
bury  said  that  research  has  shown  that  the  successful  study  of 
technical  analytical  grammar  with  its  complicated  terminology 
requires  as  high  a  mentality  as  does  the  successful  study  of  cal¬ 
culus.  It  might  be  added  that  calculus  is  valuable  for  automo¬ 
tive  engineers  and  a  few  other  people,  but  that  most  persons 
drive  their  cars  reasonably  well  even  though  they  have  never 
heard  of  cosine  theta.  Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  construct  sen¬ 
tences  that  are  clean  and  shapely  even  though  the  term  “factitive 
adjective”  remains  in  outer  space.  To  continue  the  metaphor: 
Those  who  will  become  sentence  engineers  need  to  know  about 

7  Rachel  Salisbury,  “The  Psychology  of  Composition,”  English  Journal,  XXV 
(May,  1936),  356. 
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factitive  adjectives,  but  most  persons  merely  drive  sentences — 
they  do  not  engineer  them.  To  have  Future  Farmer  Felix 
spend  hours  distinguishing  the  third  person  singular,  future 
perfect  progressive  tense,  passive  voice,  indicative  mode  of 
take  from  some  other  monstrosity  is  to  waste  time  that  might 
have  been  used  in  teaching  him  something  that  would  do  him 
good. 

/According  to  Miss  Salisbury,  the  following  eleven  concepts 
are  needed  for  an  understanding  of  building  sentences :  phrase, 
clause,  sentence ;  connective,  modifier,  keyword,  interrupter ; 
subject,  verb,  noun,  pronoun.8/  From  this  list  keyword,  and 
interrupter  might  be  eliminated,  and  object  added  to  it.  ^With 
advanced  high  school  groups  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  ad¬ 
jective,  adverb,  interjection,  preposition,  subordinating  con¬ 
junction,  and  coordinating  conjunction 1  The  ten  concepts  are 
enough,  however;  the  other  six  are  luxuries.9  When  teaching 
advanced  grammar  to  college  upperclassmen,  the  author  adds 
considerably  to  the  terminology,  because  these  prospective 
journalists,  future  teachers,  and  embryonic  lawyers  will  be  sen¬ 
tence  engineers.  But  the  average  high  school  student  or  college 
freshman  will  be  only  a  sentence  driver ;  therefore  he  needs  to 
know  little  more  than  how  to  shift  gears,  miss  telephone  poles, 
and  follow  road  maps. 

Teaching  the  Complex  Sentence. — Although  we  may  as¬ 
sume  that  the  members  of  your  class  have  learned  to  recognize 
subjects,  verbs,  objects,  and  modifiers  in  most  sentences,  they 
are  not  through  with  these  fundamentals  but  will  return  to  them 
again  and  again — sometimes  incidentally,  sometimes  directly. 
You  are  aware  that  most  human  beings,  thirty  minutes  after 


8  In  a  later  article,  Miss  Salisbury  dispenses  with  interrupter ,  but  retains  keyword 
to  refer  to  any  word  which  expresses  “the  important  idea  of  ‘belongingness.’  ”  “Gram¬ 
mar  and  the  Laws  of  Learning,”  English  Journal,  XXXV  (May,  1946),  247. 

9  The  question  may  be  asked,  “What  do  you  do  about  appositives,  predicate  nomi¬ 
natives,  and  so  on?”  As  Miss  Salisbury  has  pointed  out,  the  appositive  is  really  an 
incomplete  clause.  E.g.,  Sally,  my  cousin,  is  a  shortened  form  of  Sally,  who  is  my 
cousin.  Therefore  the  appositive  may  be  taught  as  a  modifier.  The  predicate  nomina¬ 
tive  has  no  effect  upon  word  order  and  none  upon  word  choice  except  for  pronouns. 
For  that  reason,  when  the  class  is  talking  about  pronouns,  you  and  they  may 
merely  comment  and  illustrate  that  after  a  form  of  to  be,  the  pronoun  forms  he,  she, 
and  they  are  generally  used,  and  you  may  give  the  students  some  opportunity  to 
practice.  (See  also  pp.  305-6.) 
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they  have  “learned”  something,  have  forgotten  50  per  cent  of 
what  they  “learned” ;  complete  retention  comes  only  with 
frequent  repetition  and  review.  But  reviewing  may  often  be 
accomplished  while  students  are  building  upon  earlier  founda¬ 
tions. 

Junior  high  school  students,  both  before  they  begin  studying 
sentence  structure  and  up  through  the  point  to  which  they  have 
now  been  brought,  tend  chiefly  to  write  and  speak  simple  and 
compound  sentences.  They  do  not  know  what  kind  of  sentences 
they  are  using,  nor  does  that  matter.  Nor  do  they  know  that 
the  type  of  sentences  they  use  indicates  levels  of  intellectual 
maturity. 

The  most  elementary  type  of  sentence  is  the  short,  simple 
one,  such  as  small  children  generally  use.  “I  see  the  house  now, 
Daddy.  They’ve  painted  it  yellow.  Do  you  see  the  house, 
Daddy  ?” 

By  the  junior  high  years,  children  write  and  speak  longer 
sentences  and  make  frequent  use  of  the  connectives  that  you  and 
I  call  coordinating  conjunctions.  “I  can  recognize  the  house 
already,  and  they’ve  painted  it  yellow,  but  I’ll  bet  you  don’t 
see  it  yet,  Dad.” 

Intellectually  mature  people  use  sentences  of  all  types. 
Prominent  among  their  sentences,  however,  are  the  ones  called 
complex.  Most  junior  high  students  use  compound  sentences 
where  complex  would  make  possible  more  precise  statements. 

You  can  help  to  increase  intellectual  maturity,  therefore,  by 
teaching  your  students  to  use  complex  sentences  more  fre¬ 
quently.  1 0  The  sentence  form  is  more  than  the  garb  of  thought ; 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  relationships  of  the  ideas  within  the 
sentence  have  been  clearly  defined. 


10  In  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania  schools,  the  variations  of  the  simple  sentence  are 
presented  in  the  seventh  grade,  the  compound  sentence  in  the  eighth,  and  the  com¬ 
plex  in  the  ninth.  “Skills  are  placed  in  immediate  application  in  activities  closely 
related  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  ‘Modern  Living,’  ‘Reporting,’  ‘Everyday  Ad¬ 
ventures,’  ‘Social  Courtesies,’  and  ‘Business  Practices’  are  a  few  of  the  units  in  which 
these  applications  are  made.  All  are  based  on  pupil  purposes  which  are  continually 
modified  through  democratic  procedures.  All  are  planned  on  the  assumption  that  the 
inductive  approach  to  learning  is  the  most  functional  for  the  novice.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  sentences  by  arranging  words  according  to  patterns  of  thought,  rather  than 
by  determining  their  placement  according  to  rule,  is  fascinating  and  efficacious.” 
Miriam  Booth,  “Activating  Grammar,”  English  Journal,  XXXIII  (May,  1944),  241. 
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Your  procedure  is  to  add  to  the  varieties  of  glue  that  stu¬ 
dents  use  to  join  their  ideas.  You  write  two  sentences : 

The  game  was  over. 

We  went  home. 

Comment  that  these  seem  childishly  short,  and  ask  someone  to 
make  these  two  sentences  into  one.  That  seems  easy.  The 
answer  comes  immediately : 

The  game  was  over,  and  we  went  home. 

Accept  that  answer  and  write  it  on  the  board,  but  add  that  there 
are  other  ways  of  combining  the  two  sentences.  If  no  one  can 
think  of  any,  ask,  “When  did  we  go  home?”  “After  the  game 
was  over.”  That  sets  a  pattern,  and  more  variations  are  sug¬ 
gested. 

When  the  game  was  over,  we  went  home. 

Before  the  game  was  over,  we  went  home. 

Because  the  game  was  over,  we  went  home. 

Although  the  game  was  over,  we  went  home. 

If  the  game  was  over,  we  went  home. 

Ask  whether  all  of  these  sentences  mean  the  same  thing.  Every¬ 
one  can  see  that  they  do  not.  Then  comes  a  key  question, 
“Which  of  the  sentences  is  least  definite  in  meaning?”  What 
you  want  the  students  to  see  is  that  and  is  often  less  exact  than 
after ,  because,  although,  etc.  In  other  words,  help  students  to 
realize  that  and  is  not  the  only  nor  always  the  best  kind  of 
sentence  glue. 

Notice  that  you  have  focused  attention  first  on  what  is  being 
said,  and  second  on  how  it  is  said.  The  old  procedure,  proved 
unprofitable  by  the  experience  of  uncounted  thousands,  was  to 
concentrate  on  the  form.  “A  complex  sentence  is  so  and  so,” 
said  yesterday’s  teacher.  “Here  is  an  example  of  a  complex 
sentence.  Now  open  your  books  to  page  so  and  so,  and  pick  out 
all  the  complex  sentences  in  Exercise  umpteen.”  Students  did 
learn  to  identify  complex  sentences,  but  often  did  not  realize 
clearly  that  they  should  and  could  use  them.  They  got  no  prac¬ 
tice  in  building  them. 
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Students  are  taught  the  forms  of  independent  and  subordinate  clauses, 
prepositional  phrases,  verbals,  and  appositional  expressions.  They  are 
then  adjured  to  use  these  forms  to  “vary  sentence  structure.”  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  time-honored  approach  (however  cleverly  adorned  it  may 
be)  are  well  known.  The  learning  of  the  forms  provides  some  leaden 
hours.  And  at  the  last  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  hard-earned 
grammatical  lore  makes  any  difference.  In  the  glorious  heat  of  composi¬ 
tion  out  come  the  old  ineptnesses;  sentence  structure  is  not  “varied” 
after  all.  In  short,  just  as  the  principles  of  harmony  and  boat-racing 
learned  as  rules  are  with  difficulty  carried  into  practice,  so  a  philos- 
opher’s-eye  view  of  language  is  but  slimly  connected  with  expression.11 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  drunkard,  nor  does  one  com¬ 
plex  sentence  make  a  habitual  user  of  complex  forms.  So  you 
and  the  class  work  out  various  combinations  of  sentences.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  sentences  to  be  discussed  arise  naturally  out  of  topics 
that  the  class  is  considering.  Sometimes,  though,  you  provide 
basic  sentences ;  often  these  are  suggested  by  members  of  the 
class.  Occasionally  students  may  try  to  find  as  large  a  number 
of  logical  connectives  as  they  can  for  a  given  pair  of  sentences. 
Perhaps  each  student  makes  a  list  of  as  many  connectives  as  he 
can  think  of,  and  students  compare  their  lists  in  class. 

fr he  task  of  teaching  the  increased  use  of  intellectually  mature 
sentences  is  by  no  means  completed.  The  next  step  comes  in 
the  paragraphs,  letters,  and  themes  that  students  write.  From 
these  you  select  excessively  short  sentences  and  straggling  com¬ 
pound  sentences  and  present  them  to  the  class  for  revision.  You 
also  choose  particularly  good  sentences  and  offer  them  for  class 
praise.  Little  by  little  each  student  sees  that  what  he  and  the 
others  have  been  talking  about  applies  to  his  writing.  He  can 
make  his  ideas  more  clear  to  others  if  he  uses  the  right  kind  of 
sentence  glue.  Slowly  he  grows  in  his  ability  to  express  him¬ 
self.  His  sentences  show  ever-increasing  understanding  of  the 
relationships  between  ideas;  that  understanding  is  reflected  in 
his  subordination  of  the  unimportant  and  in  his  placing  of 
emphasis  upon  the  most  significant/ 

11  Arthur  Minton,  “Grammar  Makes  Sense,”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (January, 
1947),  26.  Minton  delightfully  discusses  changes  in  meaning  or  emphasis  which  arise 
when  students  consider  possible  variations  in  “Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill*  and 
other  sentences  or  pairs  of  sentences. 
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Assignments — Whenever  possible,  out-of-class  composition 
work  should  be  connected  writing  of  paragraph  length  or 
longer.  There  will  be  times,  however,  when  you  feel  the  need 
of  reinforcing  what  you  have  been  discussing  in  class  ;  such  rein¬ 
forcement  may  come  from  having  students  prepare  sentences  to 
illustrate  a  particular  point  or  to  practice  a  construction  they 
have  been  discussing. 

;Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  want  the  class  to  practice 
using  word,  phrase,  and  clause  modifiers.  Make  the  assignment 
specific  and  challenging,  not  something  like  this :  “Write  ten 
sentences  containing  word,  phrase,  and  clause  modifiers.”  This 
si  assignment  would  be  better :  “Here  are  ten  verbs :  muttered , 
upset,  shrieked,  galloped,  flew,  pursued,  undermined,  dived,  for¬ 
got,  escaped.  Around  each  of  these  verbs  you  are  to  build  a 
good  sentence  that  might  be  fitted  into  an  exciting  story.  Be 
sure  to  use  enough  words  to  make  us  see  clearly  what  kind  of 
person  or  thing  you  are  talking  about,  and  exactly  what  is  done 
and  how  it  is  done./  For  instance, .  . 

From  such  an  assignment,  you  will  get  plenty  of  word, 
phrase,  and  clause  modifiers.  Part  of  the  next  class  period  may 
profitably  be  spent  in  reading,  commenting  upon,  and  revising 
the  results.  This  work  in  turn  may  lead  to  an  assignment  which 
is  a  modification  of  the  first. 

Summary. — Slowly  the  sentences  grow.  In  good  soil  they 
grow  faster  and  stronger  than  in  poor.  Within  your  classes 
you  have  sand  and  clay  and  rich  black  loam.  From  the  poor 
soil  you  expect  less,  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  than  from 
the  rich ;  but  in  each  you  plant  good  seeds,  you  cultivate  pains¬ 
takingly,  you  try  to  harvest  the  best  crop  that  the  soil  can  pro¬ 
duce.  All  that  you  can  ask  of  each  student  is  that  he  do  his  best. 
With  Robert  Browning,  you  are  aware  that 

All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God : 

If  now,  as  formerly  he  trod 

Paradise,  his  presence  fills 

Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 

Can  work — God’s  puppets,  best  and  worst, 

Are  we;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 
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Say  not  “a  small  event!”  Why  “small”? 

Costs  it  more  pain  that  this  ye  call 
A  “great  event”  should  come  to  pass, 

Than  that  ?  Untwine  me  from  the  mass 
Of  deeds  which  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  in  or  exceed ! 

Pulling  Weeds  and  Cultivating 

The  Positive  Approach. — In  the  late  autumn  or  early  spring, 
gardening  enthusiasts  burn  off  the  dry  grass  and  weeds  that 
have  accumulated  in  their  garden  plots.  In  that  way  they  hope 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  undesirable  plant  life.  When  planting 
time  arrives,  they  carefully  prepare  the  soil  and  sow  the  seeds. 
Soon  the  flowers  or  vegetables  are  peeping  through.  But  de¬ 
spite  precautions  the  wind  and  other  agencies  have  carried  weed 
seeds  to  the  garden,  and  the  seeds  or  roots  of  other  weeds  were 
already  in  the  ground,  so  that  along  with  the  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  hateful  weeds  stretch  toward  the  sun — stretch  farther  and 
faster,  it  seems,  than  do  the  plants  the  gardeners  want.  They 
take  their  hoes,  hack  off  the  weeds,  and  at  the  same  time  loosen 
the  soil  to  encourage  the  plants  to  grow.  The  weeds  return, 
and  the  process  is  repeated.  Occasionally  the  gardeners  try  to 
dig  out  the  roots  of  a  particularly  obnoxious  thistle.  If  they 
are  sufficiently  persevering,  the  cultivated  plants  finally  grow 
enough  to  be  stronger  than  the  weeds  and  so  able  to  more  than 
hold  their  own  against  them. 

Growing  sentences  is  in  some  ways  similar  to  this  procedure. 
Teachers  cannot,  however,  burn  off  bad  sentence  habits  as 
gardeners  burn  off  dry  weeds.  For  years  many  students  have 
heard  “bad  English” — solecisms,  barbarisms,  improprieties, 
and  badly  constructed  sentences.  These  are  perennial  weeds, 
with  roots  far  below  the  surface ;  burn  off  the  top,  and  the  weed 
grows  again  from  the  roots,  no  less  healthy  than  before.  Bad 
English  is  fed  by  home,  playground,  street,  and  other  sources. 
It  is  heard  more  minutes  per  day  than  is  your  language.  It 
springs  eternal  to  the  human  tongue. 

Teachers  can  nevertheless  get  rid  of  some  of  the  bad  English 
when  it  appears.  They  can  grub  out  some  of  the  roots.  But 
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especially  they  can  cultivate  in  order  to  facilitate  use  of  good 
English,  to  help  the  good  English  outgrow  the  bad. 

This  positive  approach  is  almost  always  stronger  than  the 
negative,  even  though  the  negative  must  sometimes  be  em¬ 
ployed.  When  a  wise  mother  wants  her  three-year-old  child 
to  stop  being  noisy,  she  doesn’t  say,  “Don’t  make  so  much 
noise.”  She  says,  “Oh,  look!  There  are  some  pictures  of  air¬ 
planes  in  this  new  magazine.  Look  at  them  and  see  which  one 
you  would  like  to  ride  in.”  When  a  wise  teacher  wants  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  stop  using  dangling  modifiers,  he  does  not  say,  “Don’t 
ever  use  a  dangling  modifier,”  but  says  instead,  “Be  sure  that 
everything  in  your  sentence  is  placed  so  that  the  meaning  will 
be  instantly  clear.” 

/When  you  grapple  with  sentence  errors,  then,  it  is  advisable 
to  avoid  empty  prohibitions.  Forestall  the  error  if  possible. 
But  when  it  appears  in  spite  of  attempts  to  prevent  it,  attack  it 
vigorously,  and  use  a  do  instead  of  a  don’t / 

Individualizing  Instruction. — Your  objective  is  to  help 
students  become  successful  in  their  verbal  communication. 
But  “success”  is  a  relative  term.  The  highly  intelligent  senior 
is  not  successful  unless  he  has  learned  to  think  straight  and 
express  his  thoughts  with  clarity,  vigor,  and  color.  But  the 
less  capable  senior  may  be  considered  successful  if  he  can  think 
fairly  straight  and  express  his  thoughts  with  clarity  only.  In 
other  words,  teachers  need  to  help  each  student  reach  the  high¬ 
est  level  possible  for  him.  To  expect  all  students  to  reach  the 
same  goal  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  What  you  can  do  is 
attempt  in  various  ways  to  give  each  student  what  he  particu¬ 
larly  needs. 

The  first  essential,  of  course,  is  to  discover  what  each  does 
need.  Tests  of  sentence  knowledge  exist  in  great  plenty,  but 
unhappily  most  of  these  are  tests  of  ability  to  recognize  and  to 
apply  nomenclature  rather  than  tests  of  constructional  ability. 
Your  best  indication  of  individual  needs  will  be  found  in  the 
sentences,  paragraphs,  letters,  and  themes  that  students  write 
and  the  sentences  they  speak.12 


12  For  an  elaboration  of  this  point,  see  pp.  263-64. 
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One  suggestion  for  meeting  individual  differences  was 
offered  in  Chapter  9  and  may  be  briefly  repeated.  In  grading 
papers,  individualize  the  corrections  and  comments.  Marvin, 
you  discover,  especially  needs  help  with  fundamentals  of  verb 
usage,  Ruth  with  word  order,  Tom  with  pronouns.  Try  in 
your  grading  to  help  each  of  them  overcome  his  personal  errors. 

/Having  marked  a  paper,  you  may  ask  students  to  do  some 
v  additional  work  to  overcome  their  individual  troubles.  For 
instance,  if  the  reference  of  some  of  David’s  pronouns  is  vague, 
give  him  some  sentences  to  clarify.  If  Ellen  has  written  too 
many  and .  . .  and  sentences,  give  her  some  appropriate  work. 
Each  student  can  be  given  a  follow-up  assignment  that  will 
benefit  him.  This  device  has  the  added  value  of  discouraging 
carelessness,  since  careless  errors  will  lead  to  more  work. 

The  small  group  plan  may  also  be  used.  Four  or  five  stu¬ 
dents  are  troubled  by  set  and  sit.  Let  them  meet  with  Beverly, 
who  understands  these  verbs,  and  make  up  a  number  of  sen¬ 
tences  containing  different  forms  of  set  and  sit.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  other  groups  may  work  on  other  problems/ 

Sometimes  a  large  part  of  a  class,  but  not  all,  needs  work  on 
a  stumbling  block.  Instead  of  wasting  the  time  of  students  who 
you  are  sure  do  not  need  this  instruction,  allow  them  to  read  or 
do  some  other  constructive  work. 

Individual  conferences  are  extremely  valuable.  However, 
until  English  teachers’  class  loads  are  reduced,  they  cannot  be 
held  so  frequently  as  is  desirable.  Most  English  teachers  never¬ 
theless  are  generous  in  giving  of  their  time  after  school  and 
during  their  few  free  hours,  and  they  often  find  that  a  little 
individual  encouragement  or  attention  brings  big  returns. 


The  Most  Persistent  Errors. — What  are  the  most  frequent, 
the  most  persistent  errors  ?  Perhaps  that  question  may  best  be 
answered  by  noting  what  errors  still  remain  in  students’  writing 
after  they  have  finished  high  school.  A  study  of  a  15  per  cent 
sampling  of  University  of  Illinois  freshmen  reveals  the  follow¬ 
ing  data : 13 


13  W.  G.  Johnson  and  E.  G.  Mathews,  “Errors  Most  Frequently  Checked  in  Early 
Freshman  Compositions,”  Illinois  English  Bulletin,  XXXI  (May,  1944),  No.  8,  1. 
The  figures  on  mechanics,  punctuation,  diction,  and  spelling  have  been  excluded. 
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Percentage  of 
students  making 


Error  the  error 


V  Lack  of  agreement  in  number  of  verbs .  48 

Comma  fault  .  35 

Incorrect  tense  or  mood .  29 

Sentence  fragment .  27 

Wrong  case .  11 

Adjective-adverb  confusion^ .  10 

Faulty  reference  of  pronouns  .  59 

Shift  in  point  of  view  of  verb  or  pronoun .  46 

Pronounced  incoherence  or  lack  of  logic .  35 

Faulty  word  order .  30 

Excessive  coordination  . 26 

Dangling  modifiers  . f .  24 

Upside-down  subordination  .  3 


Now  , let  us  consider  how  a  high  school  teacher  can  help  his 
students  to  avoid  or  outgrow  some  of  these  errors. 

Sentence  Fragment.  The  way  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
undesirable  fragment  has  already  been  suggested.  Teach  the 
students  what  a  sentence  is,  emphasizing  always  that  it  must 
have  both  a  subject  and  a  verb.  The  two  most  common  types 
of  unacceptable  fragments  are  the  dependent  clause  punctuated 
as  a  sentence,  and  a  group  of  words  with  a  participle  instead  of 
a  finite  verb.  If  the  students  have  been  shown  clearly  (as  sug¬ 
gested  on  p.  282)  that  most  dependent  clauses  are  modifiers, 
they  can  understand  that  these  groups  of  words  are  not  sen¬ 
tences  even  though  they  contain  subjects  and  verbs.  Show 
them  how  they  can  join  the  clause  to  the  sentence  to  which  it  is 
related.  If  they  have  understood  the  principle  that  a  verb  with 
an  ing  suffix  must  always  have  a  helper,  they  are  unlikely  to 
try  to  use  such  words  as  main  verbs.  When  they  do  so,  remind 
them  of  the  need  for  a  helper.  Ask  them,  “Would  you  say,  T 
running’  ?” 

Some  rather  bright  student  will  probably  ask  the  old  ques¬ 
tion,  “Why  can’t  we  use  sentence  fragments?  Professional 
writers  do.”  You  will  give  the  old  answer  that  professional 
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writers  sometimes  consciously  use  sentence  fragments  for  the 
sake  of  varying  their  style.  It  is  the  unconscious  use  that  is  to 
be  condemned.  Tell  your  inquiring  student  that  you  have  no 
objection  to  his  using  occasional  sentence  fragments  if  he  will 
put  a  star  in  the  margin  to  show  that  his  use  is  intentional  and 
not  a  blunder. 

Comma  Fault.  This  is  both  an  error  in  punctuation  and  an 
error  in  syntax.  Like  the  sentence  fragment,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  teaching  what  a  sentence  is.  Remind  the  students 
that  a  sentence  requires  a  period,  question  mark,  or  exclamation 
point  at  the  end.14 

Excessive  Coordination.  This  is  the  and  .  .  .  and  sentence 
described  on  p.  2 87  as  intellectually  immature.  The  correc¬ 
tion,  as  explained  above,  is  to  help  the  students  to  use  other 
kinds  of  sentence  glue. 

Pronounced  Incoherence  or  Lack  of  Logic.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher  recognizes  this  error,  even  though  its  forms 
are  myriad  and  even  though  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  all  the 
other  errors  in  the  book.  Here  is  an  example  from  the  exami¬ 
nation  paper  of  a  high  school  sophomore : 

Juluis  Cesar  went  forum  and  soothsayer  sayed  be  wear  Idies 

of  March  he  didn’t  and  died  (got  killed. 

This  student  needs  almost  everything.  The  only  encouraging 
sign  is  that  he  does  have  subjects  and  verbs  (plenty  of  them) 
in  his  sentence. 

With  as  poor  a  student  as  this,  you  may  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  sentence  polish  is  for  him  eternally  impossible.  Indeed, 
you  may  feel  like  adopting  the  traditional  tactics  of  a  coach 
whose  team  loses  most  of  its  games — work  on  building  char¬ 
acter.  (Not  a  bad  idea,  really.)  You  will  have  succeeded  with 
this  boy  if  he  becomes  a  respectable  adult  citizen  who  can  write 
sentences  like  these : 

Please  send  me  one  claw  hammer.  The  catalog  no.  is  X1905. 

I  enclose  two  dollars  ($2.00). 


14  The  comma  fault  is  discussed  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  11,  pp.  322-23. 
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If  you  have  a  boy  like  this  in  your  class — either  you  do  have 
or  you  will  have — stress  the  fundamentals  of  sentence  structure. 
Encourage  him  to  write  short  sentences.  Although  he  may  be 
a  sophomore  or  junior,  your  goal  is  to  bring  him  up  to  a  sixth 
grader’s  level.  Praise  him  when  he  writes  a  five-word  sentence 
that  is  clear.  Let  pairs  of  students  sometimes  revise  their 
papers  together ;  this  boy,  and  others,  will  profit  from  the  ex¬ 
perience.  Help  the  boy  to  see  that  careless  omission  of  words 
is  like  careless  omission  of  clothing  or  careless  assembling  of 
a  motor.  Show  him  how  easy  it  is  to  misread  something  like 
“Julius  Caesar  went  forum.”  Remind  him  that  he  doesn’t  talk 
like  that ;  suggest  that  he  write  as  he  talks. 

Dangling  Modifiers.  Sometimes  the  dangling  modifier  is 
a  “howler” : 

After  failing  in  geometry,  the  principal  had  a  talk  with  Stuart. 

Standing  on  the  peak  and  looking  into  the  valley  below,  his 

heart  pounded  at  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

More  often,  though,  it  is  unfunny : 

By  getting  tickets  early,  it  was  possible  to  have  a  good  seat. 

When  you  find  a  dangling  modifier  in  a  theme,  remark  that 
it  reminds  you  of  a  sentence  you  once  read.  On  the  board  write 
a  “howler.”  (A  few  gems  are  in  the  Idea  Box,  p.  313.  You 
should  have  a  rather  extensive  collection. )  Show  the  class  why 
the  howler  does  not  make  sense,  and  then  show  them  that  the 
sentence  under  discussion  fits  the  same  pattern,  even  though  it 
may  not  be  funny.  Get  the  class  to  make  the  corrections. 
Show  them  that  there  is  usually  more  than  one  way  to  place 
modifiers  for  clarity,  but  that  sometimes  a  modifier  can  be  in 
only  one  place  in  a  particular  sentence.  Write  down  a  few  more 
howlers  or  look  at  some  examples  in  the  textbook.  The  class 
corrects  these.  You  comment  that  these  expressions  are  modi¬ 
fiers  that  have  nothing  to  modify;  they  are  men  without  a 
country.  To  clinch  the  point,  you  write  a  few  verbal  prhases 
like  these : 
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Upsetting  the  bucket, 

While  living  in  Spokane, 

To  make  a  kite, 

Ask  the  students  to  finish  each  of  these  sentences.  Have  them 
test  each  sentence  by  noting  whether  the  modifier  has  something 
that  it  can  logically  modify.  Someone  is  almost  sure  to  write, 
“While  living  in  Spokane,  it  was  very  rainy.”  Let  the  class 
help  the  writer  of  this  sentence  see  that  “it”  was  not  living  in 
Spokane. 

One  session  will  not  eliminate  dangling  modifiers.  There¬ 
fore,  when  they  appear  again,  return  to  the  attack  with  fresh 
ammunition  and  with  some  slight  variation  of  the  procedure 
just  described. 

Faulty  Word  Order.  In  English,  more  than  in  almost 
any  other  language,  word  order  is  important.  The  reason  is 
that  most  English  words  do  not  have  distinctive  endings  to 
show  how  they  are  used  in  the  sentence.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “The  dog  killed  the  rat.”  In  other  languages,  Latin  for 
instance,  the  word  order  in  that  sentence  could  be  changed 
somewhat  without  affecting  the  meaning.  But  in  English, 
if  we  say  “The  rat  killed  the  dog,”  the  meaning  is  entirely 
different;  or  if  we  say  “Killed  dog  the  rat  the,”  there  is  no 
meaning. 

Most  problems  in  word  order  arise  in  the  placement  of  modi¬ 
fiers.  It  is  well  to  admit  to  the  class  that  some  sentences  are 
very  difficult  to  write.  For  example,  try  these : 

Seated  in  front  of  her  were  several  men  whose  heads  only  she 

could  see. 

Carol  is  the  girl  in  the  hallway  with  blue  shorts. 

When  one  happens  upon  a  sentence  like  one  of  these,  often  the 
best  solution  is  to  start  the  sentence  in  an  entirely  different  way. 

Students,  however,  often  write  sentences  in  which  only  a 
shift  in  word  order  is  needed  for  clarity.  As  always,  stress  the 
fact  that  in  writing  and  speaking  we  are  trying  to  express  our 
thoughts  clearly,  so  that  others  can  understand  us.  Perhaps 
your  students  have  written  sentences  like  these : 
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I  pulled  the  heavy  fishing  line  up  on  the  bank  on  which  I  found 
only  a  tin  can  filled  with  mud. 

Sally  encouraged  him  vigorously  to  fight  back. 

Ted  was  arrested  before  his  intended  crime  was  committed  by 
the  police  chief. 

Using  terms  like  attributive  adjectives,  appositional  adjectives, 
and  squinting  modifiers,  you  could  talk  for  hours  about  the 
placement  of  adverbial  and  adjectival  modifiers.  The  results 
will  probably  be  better,  though,  if  you  have  the  class  apply 
simple  logic :  “Where  was  the  tin  can  that  was  filled  with  mud? 
. .  .  How  can  we  make  the  sentence  say  that?” 

Lack  of  Parallel  Structure.  Not  at  all  rare,  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overcome,  is  the  habit  of  writing  sentences  in  which 
grammatically  equivalent  elements  are  stated  in  different  gram¬ 
matical  forms.  For  example,  a  student  may  write : 

The  dictionary  shows  us  how  to  pronounce  a  word,  its  meaning, 
and  where  it  originated. 

You  should  probably  not  object  to  that  sentence  if  an  average 
ninth  grader  wrote  it,  but  an  average  eleventh  or  twelfth  grader 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  better. 

There  are  four  situations  in  which  parallelism  is  needed : 
(1)  in  a  series,  (2)  in  comparisons,  (3)  with  linking  verbs,  and 
(4)  with  correlative  conjunctions.  The  last  two  cause  little 
difficulty  and  may  be  ignored  in  high  schools.  But  a  faulty 
series,  like  the  illustration  above,  and  a  faulty  comparison,  such 
as  “I  like  baseball  better  than  to  run  races,”  demand  attention. 
Concentrate  first  on  the  series.  On  the  board  write : 

The  dictionary  shows  us  the  ...  of  a  word. 

Ask,  “What  does  the  dictionary  show  us  about  a  word?” 
Someone  says,  “Pronunciation,”  and  you  write  that  and  inquire 
what  part  of  speech  it  is.  Write  n  above  it.  Ask  what  else  the 
dictionary  shows,  and  soon  you  will  have  a  series  in  which,  as 
you  help  the  students  to  see,  all  the  words  are  nouns.  Get  them 
to  construct  another  series  of  nouns,  then  a  sentence  with  a 
series  of  adjectives,  another  with  a  series  of  phrases,  and  an- 
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other  with  a  series  of  clauses.  Series  of  gerunds  or  infinitives 
may  also  be  used,  although  the  technical  names  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  only  casually.  Perhaps  eight  or  ten  students  may 
write  on  the  board  other  sentences  containing  series. 

At  some  later  time,  consider  parallelism  in  comparisons. 
Write : 

I  like  baseball  better  than  track. 

I  like  to  play  baseball  better  than  to  run  races. 

I  like  playing  baseball  better  than  running  races. 

Help  the  students  to  see  that  the  underlined  parts  are  the  things 
being  compared  and  that  within  the  same  sentence  they  are 
stated  in  the  same  form.  Comment — but  do  not  write — that  “I 
like  to  play  baseball  better  than  running  races”  would  not  be 
logical  because  the  things  being  compared  are  stated  in  different 
forms.  From  the  class  get  other  comparisons  requiring  parallel 
construction. 

Upside-down  Subordination.  The  complex  sentence,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  a  mature  type  of  sentence.  Used  effectively,  it 
can  make  writing  precise.  When  one  is  writing  a  complex  sen¬ 
tence,  the  chief  principle  to  remember  is  that  the  main  idea 
should  be  in  the  main  clause,  the  less  important  idea  (usually  a 
modifier)  in  the  other  clause.  Not  being  clearly  aware  of  this 
principle,  students  sometimes  write : 

It  was  about  five  minutes  after  the  storm  started  when  light¬ 
ning  struck  the  house. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  poor  sentence ;  perhaps  the  intention  is 
to  clarify  the  time  when  lightning  struck.  In  most  contexts, 
however,  it  would  be  poor,  because  the  fact  that  lightning  strikes 
a  house  is  normally  more  important  than  the  minute  of  striking. 

The  remedy  is  once  more  an  appeal  to  logic.  Students  can 
readily  understand  that  the  main  idea  should  be  in  the  main  part 
of  the  sentence.  Focusing  their  attention  on  this  point,  give 
them  additional  practice  in  changing  two  simple  sentences  into 
one  complex  sentence. 

Errors  in  Verbs.  Although  the  English  verb  has  only  a 
few  forms,  the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  form  causes 
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difficulties.  Of  these  difficulties,  the  most  frequent  are  those 
involving  number.  Students  often  use  plural  verbs  where  sin¬ 
gular  are  needed  and  vice  versa.  Here  are  the  principles  of 
.verb  agreement  that  cause  most  confusion : 

1.  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  even  though  other  words  in¬ 
tervene.  (The  cause  of  his  misfortunes  was  his  wife.) 

2.  The  expletive  there  is  not  a  subject;  in  a  sentence  intro¬ 
duced  by  there,  the  subject  often  follows  the  verb.  (There 
are  four  ducks.) 

3.  These  pronouns  take  a  singular  verb :  anybody,  anyone, 
each,  either,  everybody,  everyone,  neither,  nobody,  no  one, 
somebody,  someone.  None  may  be  singular  or  plural,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  intended  meaning.  (Each  of  us  has  his 
own  opinion.) 

4.  In  an  either . .  .  .  or  or  neither  .  .  .  nor  sentence,  the  verb 

J  agrees  with  the  nearer  subject.  (Either  the  employer  or 

the  men  are  at  fault.  Either  the  men  or  the  employer  is  at 
fault.) 

5.  The  number  of  the  verb  is  not  affected  by  expressions  in¬ 
troduced  by  as  well  as,  in  addition  to,  or  together  with. 
(Johnson,  together  with  three  friends,  was  in  the  studio.) 

6.  A  collective  noun  takes  a  singular  verb  when  it  is  regarded 
as  a  unit,  but  a  plural  verb  when  the  members  are  thought 
of  separately.  (The  band  is  playing.  The  band  are  putting 
away  their  instruments.) 

J  7.  In  a  clause  introduced  by  who,  which,  or  that,  the  verb  is 
singular  if  who,  which,  or  that  refers  to  a  singular  word, 
but  otherwise  the  verb  is  plural.  (This  is  one  of  the  dresses 
that  have  been  pressed.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  dresses 
that  has  been  pressed.) 

Confusion  is  also  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  plural  of  a  noun 
ends  in  but  the  third  person  singular  of  a  verb  also  ends  in 
s.  Therefore  thinks  looks  plural  to  many  students. 

Students  need  not  be  asked  to  commit  to  memory  these 
principles.  Memorizing  them,  except  on  the  part  of  bright  stu¬ 
dents,  would  lead  to  verbalism,  not  to  application.  But  if  the 
teacher  knows  the  seven  chief  sources  of  confusion,  he  can  pro¬ 
ceed  more  intelligently  toward  a  solution. 
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The  seven  principles  have  one  thing  in  common — that  the 
verb  should  represent  the  same  number  as  the  subject.  That  is 
the  point  that  you  need  to  hammer  home,  over  and  over.  Each 
of  the  principles  is  only  a  variation  on  the  theme.  So  when 
Jennie  writes,  “Clark,  as  well  as  his  mother  and  father,  were 
disappointed,”  you  ask  her  what  the  subject  is.  When  she  says 
“Clark,”  your  next  step  is  obvious.  Or  when  effervescent  Effie 
writes,  “  ‘Tobermory’  is  one  of  the  best  short  stories  that  has 
ever  been  written,”  ask  her  what  is  the  subject  of  the  last  clause. 
“That,”  she  answers.  “What  word  does  that  stand  for?”  you 
ask.  Perhaps  she  doesn’t  know.  You  make  a  little  drawing 
for  her. 


t  have  been  written 


“All  these  little  circles  represent  excellent  stories  that  have  been 
written,”  you  say.  “  ‘Tobermory’  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
stories  that  have  been  written.  That  refers  to  stories.  Since 
we  would  say  ‘stories  have,’  we  need  to  say  ‘that  have.’ . . .  Now 
try  this  sentence.  .  . .” 

Errors  in  tense  usually  involve  an  undesirable  shift : 

As  I  was  walking  down  the  street,  a  stranger  steps  up  to  me 

and  says.  .  .  . 

Technical  names  of  the  tenses  are  not  needed.  Ask  the  students 
whether  they  would  say,  “The  sun  was  shining,  isn’t  it?”  or 
“The  moonlight  is  bright,  wasn’t  it  ?”  Then  point  out  that  when 
we  begin  a  sentence  with  a  verb  that  shows  past  time,  we  should 
continue  using  past  verbs  unless  there  is  good  reason  for  making 
a  change. 

Advanced  students  may  be  told  about  the  “eternal  present,” 
represented  by  such  a  sentence  as  “Columbus  proved  that  the 
world  is  round.”  Explain  that  although  that  sentence  begins 
with  a  past  verb,  the  world  still  is  round,  and  therefore  we  use 
the  present  verb. 
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■  The  only  one  of  the  three  moods  that  causes  trouble  is  the 
subjunctive.  Although  the  subjunctive  is  employed  much  less 
often  than  formerly,  it  is  still  used  in  four  chief  ways : 

1.  After  if,  when  the  statement  is  not  true.  (If  I  were  you.) 

2.  In  expressing  a  wish.  (I  wish  I  were  rich.) 

3.  After  certain  verbs  such  as  ask,  require,  recommend,  sug¬ 
gest,  propose,  demand.  (I  ask  that  you  be  ready.  She  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  be  initiated.) 

4.  In  certain  idioms.  (Heaven  forbid.  Far  be  it  from  me. 
If  need  be.) 

Numbers  3  and  4  need  not  concern  most  high  school  students. 
In  fact,  in  number  3  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  substitute  this 
form :  “She  proposed  that  he  should  be  initiated.” 

Numbers  1  and  2  can  better  be  taught  by  drill  than  by  theory. 
One  teacher  has  each  of  her  classes  drill  for  one  minute  a  day 
on  a  dozen  phrases  or  short  sentences  containing  troublesome 
expressions  (not  only  the  subjunctive)  :  “Between  you  and  me,” 
“There  are  two,”  “If  I  were  you,”  “I  wish  Admiral  Byrd  were 
here,”  etc.  The  drill  consists  simply  of  having  the  class  read 
the  sentences  aloud  in  unison.  After  the  same  expressions  have 
been  read  every  day  for  several  weeks,  they  become  fixed  in 
students’  minds.  The  theory  of  the  subjunctive  is  so  compli¬ 
cated  that  few  students  can  understand  it,  but  most  can  learn 
through  drill  to  use  zvere  rather  than  was  in  contrary-to-fact 
statements. 

The  principal  parts  of  verbs  are  often  troublesome.  Our 
language  would  be  much  easier  to  use  if  the  past  participle  of  a 
verb  were  always  identical  in  form  with  the  past  tense.  But 
about  fifty  of  our  verbs  have  different  forms  for  these  two 
parts.15  These  verbs  cause  more  trouble  than  all  the  others. 
It  is  because  of  their  peculiarities  that  Bert  says  “I’ve  already 
ate,”  “He  had  rode  all  day,”  and  “He  done  it.”  16 


1 5  The  most  commonly  used  of  these  verbs  are  become,  begin,  bite,  blow,  choose, 
come,  do,  draw,  drink,  drive,  eat,  jail,  fly,  freeze,  give,  go,  grow,  know,  lie  (re¬ 
cline),  ride,  rise,  run,  see,  shake,  shrink,  sing,  sink,  speak,  steal,  spring,  swim,  take, 
throw,  weave,  and  write. 

16  Remind  Bert  that  katydids  never  say  “Katy  done  it.”  English  Journal, 
XXXVI,  115. 
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Bert  and  his  classmates  may  be  helped  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Perhaps  the  best  is  sentence  building,  taught  by  means  of  any  of 
several  devices.  For  example,  you  may  write  five  of  the  trouble¬ 
some  verbs,  perhaps  draw,  eat,  jail,  jreeze,  speak.  Ask  for  a 
sentence  with  draw.  Someone  volunteers,  “I  can  draw  a  pic¬ 
ture.”  You  accept  that,  and  say,  “Suppose  that  you  did  the 
drawing  yesterday.  How  would  you  express  it?”  When  the 
correct  answer  is  given,  write  the  sentence  to  the  right  of  the 
one  with  draw.  Then  say,  “Suppose  that  you  have  never  done 
any  drawing.  How  can  you  use  a  form  of  our  verb  to  say 

that?”  When  an  answer  similar  to  “I  have  never  drawn”  is 

given,  write  the  sentence.  Proceed  similarly  with  the  other 
verbs.  Above  the  second  column  print  NO  HELP  WANTED. 
Above  the  third  column  print  HELP  WANTED,  explaining 
that  these  verbs  always  require  a  form  of  have  or  be  as  a 
helper.17  Call  be  the  Lone  Ranger  verb,  which  keeps  popping 
up  in  disguise  and  helping  out  other  verbs.18  On  the  board  you 
have  three  columns  like  these : 

APPLICANT  NO  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 

I  can  draw.  I  drew  a  picture  yesterday.  I  have  never  drawn. 

I  fall  very  often.  I  fell  on  the  ice.  I  have  fallen. 


To  enliven  the  illustrations,  sometimes  have  the  students  make 
up  as  picturesque  a  sentence  as  possible,  using  each  of  the  last 
two  forms  of  each  verb. 

V.  P.  Trunk,  of  St.  John’s  Preparatory  School  in  Brooklyn, 
has  his  freshmen  recite  principal  parts  in  unison  as  cheers  or 
chants.  When  they  are  undecided  whether  to  use  rang  or  rung 
they  sing  out  “ring,  rang,  rung.”  Since  they  have  been  taught 
that  the  second  verb  needs  no  helper,  but  that  the  third  does, 
they  can  quickly  decide  whether  to  say  “The  telephone  rang” 
or  “The  telephone  rung,”  “He  had  went”  or  “He  had  gone,” 
etc.19 


17  English  Journal,  XXXVI,  191. 
is  Ibid.,  XXXIII,  SOI. 

19  Trunk’s  article,  well  worth  reading  in  its  entirety,  is  “Teaching  English  vs. 
Teaching  about  English,”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (April,  1947),  179. 
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It  takes  no  great  ingenuity  to  invent  simple  little  games  to 
help  junior  high  school  students  learn  principal  parts.  For  in¬ 
stance,  after  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  difficult  verbs  have  been 
studied,  the  class  may  be  divided  into  teams.  The  list  of 
“eligible”  verbs  is  placed  on  the  blackboard.  A  member  of 
Team  A  asks  a  question  of  a  member  of  Team  B,  using  one 
of  the  verbs.  The  Team  B  player  must  answer  the  question  in 
a  complete  sentence  using  a  different  form  of  the  same  verb. 
E.g.,  “Did  you  ever  freeze  your  feet?”  “No,  I  have  never 
frozen  my  feet.”  Then  B  questions  A.  Each  team’s  score  is 
the  number  of  answers  in  which  the  verb  is  used  correctly.  In 
addition,  the  answering  team  scores  if  the  questioning  team  mis¬ 
uses  the  verb  in  the  question. 

Upperclassmen  are  likely  to  have  trouble  with  only  a  few  of 
these  verbs.  If  several  in  the  class  have  trouble  with  the  same 
one  (as  they  will  with  lie  and  some  others),  devote  some  class 
time  to  that  verb.  Otherwise,  the  corrections  may  be  made 
largely  on  an  individual  basis. 

Errors  in  Pronouns.  The  chief  pronominal  errors  may  be 
classified  as  faulty  reference,  wrong  case,  and  shift  in  person  or 
number.  These  terms  may  be  used  as  convenient  handles  with 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  but  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  thing  than  to  its  name  in  the  earlier  years. 

Faulty  reference  is  objectionable  because  it  leads  to  tempo¬ 
rary  misunderstanding.  Show  this  fact  by  referring  to  such 
sentences  as  these  once  found  in  students’  papers : 

After  calling  the  dog,  William  placed  a  newspaper  in  his  mouth 
and  sent  him  to  deliver  it. 

Dr.  Kanley  told  Jim  that  he  was  likely  to  lose  his  arm  i*f  he  did 
not  succeed  in  what  had  seemed  to  him  a  minor  operation. 

Other  factories  are  those  where  workers  make  pants,  which  cover 
several  city  blocks. 

Margaret  had  a  cat,  Maizie,  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  Some¬ 
times  she  would  come  purring  around  her  and  beg  her  for  her 
saucer  of  milk;  she  always  fed  her  several  times  a  day.20 


20  J.  N.  Hook  and  W.  F.  Ekstrom,  Toward  Better  English  (Rev.  ed.;  Chicago, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1949),  pp.  149-50. 
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Sentences  like  these  dramatically  demonstrate  the  need  for  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  meaning  of  each  pronoun  is  readily  under¬ 
standable. 

Practice  in  building  sentences  containing  pronouns  is  of 
course  desirable.  Writing  in  which  pronouns  naturally  appear 
in  meaningful  context  is  best,  but  may  be  supplemented.  One 
device  is  to  have  students  write  fairly  long  sentences  in  which 
they  refer  to  two  or  three  specified  persons,  animals,  or  things, 
and  employ  at  least  three  pronouns.  E.g.,  lawyer,  dentist,  doc¬ 
tor  ;  employer,  employee ;  man,  dog,  rabbit ;  living  room,  kitchen, 
house. 

The  indefinite  they  causes  a  special  problem  in  pronoun  refer¬ 
ence  :  “They  have  many  oil  wells  in  Oklahoma.”  Simply  ask, 
“Who  are  they  ?  .  . .  Does  the  sentence  show  who  they  are?  . .  . 
How  can  you  revise  the  statement?” 

Errors  in  case,  like  all  other  errors,  should  be  foreseen  and 
prevented  whenever  possible.  The  one  major  source  of  diffi¬ 
culty  comes  in  the  use  of  two  pronouns  together,  or  in  the  use 
of  a  noun  and  pronoun  together.  Eighth  grade  Fred,  who 
would  never  say  “Me  did  it,”  sometimes  says  “Him  and  me  did 
it.”  His  older  sister  Freda,  who  would  not  say  “Mother  sent 
I,”  thinks  she  is  speaking  correctly  when  she  says  “Mother  sent 
Mary  and  I.”  Recently  a  reputable  sports  announcer  said  “It’s 
a  jump  ball  between  Smith  and  he” ;  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
announcer  would  say  “between  they.” 

Try  to  prevent  such  errors  by  having  students  build  sen¬ 
tences. 

I  won  — >  He  and  I  won  — »  Bill  and  I  won  — »  May,  Bill,  and  I  won. 

He  asked  me  — >  He  asked  John  and  me  — »  He  asked  her  and  me. 

This  is  for  me  — »  This  is  for  you  and  me  —>  This  is  for  her  and  me. 

Show  that  the  form  of  a  pronoun  that  appears  with  another  is 
the  same  as  if  it  were  used  by  itself.  Then  when  an  error  is 
made,  go  back  and  review. 

Do  not  worry  if  your  students  say  “It’s  me.”  This  form  is 
regarded  as  established.21  “It’s  her,”  “It’s  him,”  and  “It’s 


21  A.  H.  Marckwardt  and  F.  G.  Walcott,  Facts  About  Current  English  Usage  (New 
York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1938),  p.  77. 
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them”  are  still  a  few  feet  outside  the  pale  of  respectability,  but 
are  rapidly  approaching  it.  Please  do  not  feel  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  a  degeneration  of  the  language ;  it  simply  shows  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  still  changing  as  it  always  has  changed.  It  was  once 
good  English  to  say  (possibly  with  altered  spelling)  “Him  was 
given  the  money,”  “He  has  never  said  nothing,”  and  “This  was 
the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.”  Has  the  language  become  worse 
because  people  now  express  themselves  differently?  Would 
you  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  forms  ?  The  reason  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  “It's  me”  and  the  coming  victory  of  “It’s  him”  is  that 
the  English  sentence  typically  follows  the  subject-verb-object 
pattern ;  therefore  speakers  and  writers  tend  to  make  most 
sentences  adhere  to  this  pattern. 

It  is  desirable  to  tell  students  such  facts  of  sentence  life  in 
connection  with  expressions  like  “It’s  him.”  Explain  in  simple 
words  why  “It’s  he”  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  only  accept¬ 
able  form.  Explain  why  the  change  is  occurring.  Tell  the  class 
that  some  people  still  are  shocked  when  they  hear  “It’s  him,” 
and  that  for  bread-and-butter  reasons  it  may  be  desirable  for 
the  students  (as  it  is  for  you)  to  continue  saying  “It’s  he”  for 
a  while  longer.  Give  them  other  examples  of  the  way  that  the 
language  has  changed,  and  explain  why  it  has  changed  and  is 
changing.  Part  of  everyone’s  cultural  background  should  be  at 
least  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  language  he  uses 
daily.22 

Perhaps  whom  is  dropping  out  of  the  language.  H.  L. 
Mencken  commented  in  the  1940’s  that  most  people  who  use 
whom  employ  it  as  an  affectation  and  generally  use  it  incor¬ 
rectly.  Whether  Mencken’s  statement  is  true  or  not,  it  certainly 
is  true  that  whom  serves  no  useful  purpose.  Write  any  sen¬ 
tence  with  whom,  and  then  test  it  to  see  whether  who  would 
not  be  equally  clear.  If  we  lose  this  inflection,  it  will  be  a  good 
riddance.  It  will  also  be  in  accord  with  the  changes  in  English 

22  An  excellent  book  to  know,  although  its  liberalism  may  surprise  you,  is  Teaching 
English  Usage,  by  Robert  Pooley,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1946).  Pooley  of¬ 
fers  convincing  evidence  that  teachers  of  English  should  not  be  excessively  puristic. 
Two  of  the  best  books  on  the  history  of  the  language  are  J.  M.  Robertson’s  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Modern  English  (New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1938)  and  A.  C.  Baugh’s 
History  of  the  English  Language  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1935). 
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made  since  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Old  English  was  almost  as 
highly  inflected  as  Latin,  Middle  English  was  much  less  in¬ 
flected,  and  Modern  English  is  still  less  so.  Anyone  who  has 
intensively  studied  Old  English  and  Middle  English  will  grant 
that  the  loss  of  inflections  has  improved  the  language.  Imagine 
having  to  learn  long  and  difficult  conjugations  of  six  varieties 
of  strong  verbs,  one  variety  of  reduplicating  verbs,  three  varie¬ 
ties  of  weak  verbs,  and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  irregular  verbs. 
That  was  Old  English !  Imagine  having  a  dual  as  well  as  a 
singular  and  a  plural  number  of  pronouns.  That  too  was  Old 
English.  Imagine — but  why  continue?  Modern  English  gram¬ 
mar  is  simpler  than  that  of  Old  English,  and  can  and  should  be 
simplified  even  more.  Language  is  not  a  master  that  prescribes 
“Thou  shalt”  and  “Thou  shalt  not”  ;  it  is  a  servant  that  says 
“You  can”  and  “Ell  help  you.” 

Then  should  you  stop  teaching  whom ?  To  most  students, 
yes.  To  the  most  intelligent,  though,  and  to  seniors  who  expect 
to  go  to  college,  you  should  teach  the  worthless  distinction  be¬ 
tween  who  and  whom  merely  because  a  few  whom’ s  will  be 
expected  of  them.  Tell  them  that  when  they  are  in  doubt  about 
which  to  use,  they  should  consider  only  how  the  word  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  clause  to  which  it  belongs.  For  example,  in  “Who 
is  there?”  who  is  the  subject.  In  “Whom  does  she  expect?” 
whom  is  the  object  of  does  expect.  In  “Give  it  to  whomever  the 
president  designates,”  whomever  is  the  object  of  designates-  (not 
of  to).  But  in  “Give  it  to  whoever  calls,”  whoever  is  the  subject 
of  calls,  and  the  whole  clause  is  the  object  of  to. 

Unlike  some  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  case,  consistency  in 
number  and  person  of  pronouns  should  be  carefully  taught  to  all 
students.  Undesirable  shifts  like  these  are  common: 

Does  everybody  have  their  hats  ? 

Each  of  them  is  (are)  doing  their  best. 

Whenever  you  write  humorously,  a  person  must  be  sure  that  their 

humor  is  not  just  plain  silliness.23 

2  3  Here  is  a  puzzle  for  you  and  perhaps  for  your  class.  How  do  you  answer  the 
question  “Is  everybody  here?”  If  you  say  “Yes,  he  is,”  it  sounds  ridiculous,  because 
several  people  are  here.  But  if  you  say  “Yes,  they  are,”  you  are  guilty  of  shifting  the 
number  of  the  pronoun. 
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Some  teachers  have  reached  such  a  point  of  desperation  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  students  to  treat  everybody  as  a  singular  that  they 
have  forbidden  its  use,  telling  the  students  to  use  everyone  in¬ 
stead.  College  freshmen  have  sometimes  admitted  that  they 
thought  everybody  was  a  “bad  word.” 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  faulty  everybody 
. .  .  their  construction  is  that  English  lacks  a  third  person  singu¬ 
lar  common  gender  pronoun.  In  this  book  the  author  had  to 
choose  between  he  and  she  to  refer  to  an  English  teacher,  or  else 
use  the  clumsy  he  or  she  or  the  ungrammatical  they;  with  mas¬ 
culine  arrogance,  the  author  chose  he.  The  student  who  says 
“Does  everybody  have  their  hats?”  is  facing  a  similar  problem 
when  he  addresses  a  mixed  group.  If  he  says  her  hat,  he  seems 
to  be  ignoring  the  boys ;  if  he  says  his  hat,  he  neglects  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  girls’  chapeaux.  So  he  compromises  and  says  their. 

Talk  over  matters  like  this  with  your  classes.  Admit  that 
the  language  is  not  perfect,  but  remind  them  that  capable 
speakers  and  writers  do  follow  certain  conventions,  such  as  say¬ 
ing  “Does  everybody  have  his  hat?”  Let  the  students  see  how 
illogical  and  confusing  a  sentence  (like  the  third  example  above) 
may  be  when  shifts  are  made  from  you  to  one  to  they,  etc. 

Confusion  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs.  In  the  junior 
high  years  students  learn  through  building  sentences  that  some 
words  modify  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  that  different  words 
modify  other  parts  of  speech.  Gradually  the  terms  adjective  and 
adverb  are  applied  to  these  two  kinds  of  words,  so  that  the 
sophomore  finds  it  natural  to  call  true  an  adjective  in  a  true 
account,  and  tndy  an  adverb  in  truly  surprising. 

Students  never  make  the  mistake  of  saying  a  tndy  account 
or  true  surprising.  Their  errors  in  adjectives  and  adverbs  al¬ 
most  invariably  take  one  of  these  three  forms : 

1.  Adjective  to  modify  a  verb  which  precedes  it.  (She  plays 
the  piano  good.) 

2.  Adjective  to  modify  an  adverb  or  adjective.  (I  studied 
real  hard.) 

3.  Adverb  to  modify  a  noun,  after  a  verb  representing  one  of 
the  five  senses.  (The  honeysuckles  smelled  sweetly.) 
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The  cure  is  a  common-sense  explanation  followed  by  exten¬ 
sive  opportunity  for  practice.  The  explanation  for  number  1 
might  go  something  like  this :  “Are  you  trying  to  say  that  it  is 
a  good  piano  ?  .  .  .  Then  what  is  it  that  is  good  ? .  .  .  The  play¬ 
ing?  Do  we  use  a  word  like  good  to  modify  a  verb?  Should 
we  say  ‘She  plays  good’  or  ‘She  plays  well’  ?  . . .  Right.  Now  tell 
us  whether  you  would  use  good  or  well  in  these  sentences. . .  .” 
More  practice,  of  course,  follows  later. 

Error  number  2  may  be  treated  similarly.  Number  3  is  more 
complicated,  because  sometimes  an  adverb  is  used  to  describe  a 
verb  of  the  senses.  Compare  these  sentences : 

I  felt  happy. 

I  felt  carefully  through  the  darkness. 

In  the  first  sentence,  happy  describes  /;  in  the  second,  carefully 
tells  how  the  action  of  feeling  was  performed.  Your  older  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  bright  ones  in  the  younger  classes  will  be  able  to 
understand  this  reasoning. 

These  mistakes  by  no  means  cover  the  whole  realm  of  pos¬ 
sible  error.  Just  as  botanists  discover  a  few  previously  un¬ 
noticed  plants  every  year,  so  English  teachers  sometimes  find 
a  sentence  with  an  error  of  a  sort  that  they  have  never  before 
seen.  But  the  preceding  discussion  describes  most  of  the  weeds 
that  you  will  find  in  your  composition  garden.  The  others,  the 
rare  specimens,  can  often  be  prevented  from  sprouting  at  all ; 
when  they  do  sprout,  they  can  be  eliminated  by  using  the  same 
tools  and  sprays  that  are  used  on  the  common  errors. 

Harvesting 

Only  a  few  of  the  tomatoes  and  carrots  that  gardeners  raise 
are  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  pictures  in  the  seed  catalogs.  Like¬ 
wise  the  sentences  that  students  write  and  speak  may  often  fail 
to  reach  the  level  of  the  teachers’  hopes.  But  just  as  gardeners 
are  satisfied  with  their  gardening  if  it  has  filled  a  basement  upon 
which  they  may  rely  all  winter,  so  teachers  may  be  satisfied  with 
their  teaching  if  it  has  produced  constructive  thinking  and  a 
clarity  and  vigor  of  expression  upon  which  students  may  rely 
throughout  their  lives. 
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In  1947  a  collection  of  articles,  stories,  and  poems  by  and 
about  teachers  was  published  under  the  title  Unseen  Harvests. 
If  its  editors  had  done  nothing  else,  they  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  much  by  calling  to  teachers'  attention  that  phrase  of 
H.  G.  Wells.  The  harvests  of  the  classroom  are  unseen,  intan¬ 
gible.  How  far  the  teacher’s  influence  may  eventually  spread,  no 
one  can  say. 

But  a  farmer  in  May  can  tell  rather  accurately  how  good  his 
wheat  crop  will  be.  He  does  not  count  the  number  of  weeds  that 
are  growing  in  the  field,  but  he  observes  the  color  of  the  wheat, 
the  way  it  withstands  bad  weather,  the  resiliency,  the  way  the 
heads  are  filling  out.  Unusually  favorable  weather  conditions, 
or  hail,  wind,  flood,  drouth,  rust,  or  insects  may  prove  his  con¬ 
clusion  wrong,  but  usually  his  guess  is  good. 

And  an  English  teacher  in  the  May  before  seniors  graduate 
can  tell  rather  accurately  how  good  the  sentence  crops  will  be. 
The  teacher  observes  the  students'  ability  to  think  straight  and 
to  express  themselves  with  clarity  and  flexibility  and  resource¬ 
fulness  and  due  regard  for  the  current  linguistic  conventions. 
He  is  well  aware  that  the  ability  to  use  effective  sentences  with 
which  to  state  worthy  thoughts  will  determine  to  a  large  extent 
the  students’  futures  and  their  personal  contributions  to  the  slow 
advance  of  man. 


THE  IDEA  BOX 

i 

"‘The  Descriptive  Grammarian’s  Point  of  View” 

Read  this  article  by  J.  B.  McMillen  ( English  Journal,  XXXIV,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1945,  395)  for  an  expression  of  the  belief  that  the  teacher’s  job 
is  to  describe  “correct”  usage  rather  than  to  prescribe  rules. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Language 

As  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  knowing  linguistic  background, 
read  “An  Example  of  Prescriptive  Linguistic  Change:  ‘Don’t’  to 
‘Doesn’t,’  ”  by  Karl  Dykema  ( English  Journal,  XXXVI,  September, 
1947,  370). 

Throughout  your  teaching  you  may  emphasize  the  historical  aspects 
of  the  language.  This  is  really  a  type  of  motivation,  as  it  shows  the 
students  why  a  given  practice  is  followed. 
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Naturalness  of  Expression 

Encourage  students  to  write  naturally.  Let  them  know  that  your 
purpose  is  not  to  inhibit  their  writing,  but  to  help  them  observe  the 
generally  accepted  decencies  of  usage  and  to  help  them  make  themselves 
clear.  Not  “fine  writing”  but  clear  writing  is  the  goal. 

Grammar  “An  Integral  Part” 

“Students  begin  by  writing  paragraphs.  Errors  are  pointed  out,  the 
grammar  involved  is  studied,  and  the  errors  are  corrected.  Grammar 
is  not  segregated  from  the  written  or  spoken  word  but  is  studied  as  an 
integral  part  of  all  written  and  spoken  work.”  (Paul  Hassett,  Meno- 
monie,  Wis.) 

Motivation 

A  text  formerly  used  at  West  Point  pointed  out  that  an  order  not 
written  with  perfect  clarity  or  an  order  misinterpreted  might  cost  lives. 

During  World  War  II,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  stated:  “I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  ability  to  use  clear,  concise,  and  forceful 
English  underlies  and  reinforces  efficiency  in  any  and  all  branches  of  the 
Naval  Service.”  And  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  declared:  “In  war, 
as  in  peace,  the  ability  to  report  facts  and  to  express  ideas  clearly  is  an 
important  attribute  of  the  leader  in  every  field  of  action.” 

“An  English  teacher  should  be  as  enthusiastic  over  things  in  which 
the  student  is  naturally  interested  as  he  is  in  the  subject  in  which  he  is 
trying  to  interest  the  student.  The  boy  who  is  interested  in  wrestling 
has  much  more  respect  for  the  nonrestrictive  clause  or  transitive  verb 
if  his  English  teacher  can  appreciate  the  scissors  hold  or  the  half-nelson.” 
(Harold  R.  Hansen,  Menomonie,  Wis.) 

“English  as  She  Is  Wrote” 

A  professor  of  law,  W.  L.  Prosser,  criticizes  his  students’  English. 
( English  Journal ,  XXVIII,  January,  1939,  38.) 

Using  a  Model 

“To  help  the  students  to  understand  and  appreciate  good  sentence 
structure  in  a  well-written  essay,  draw  their  attention  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  author  commences  his  sentences,  his  choice  of  specific 
words,  and  his  use  of  concise,  forceful  English.”  (Eva  Frost,  Roosevelt 
High  School,  Chicago.) 

Poster  Display 

Try  cartoons,  stick  figures,  or  other  posters  stressing  the  elimination 

of  certain  common  errors.  Student-made  cartoons  usually  arouse  most 

interest. 

/ 
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Teaching  Grammar  by  Dramatization 

Teach  lie,  lay,  rise,  raise,  etc.  first  by  a  “radio  report”  on  a  boxing 
match,  and  then  by  a  “newspaper  account.”  See  “The  Slow  Learner 
Reads  and  Writes,”  by  Geneva  Kershner  ( English  Journal,  XXXV, 
May,  1946,  264). 

Correcting  Monotonous  Sentence  Structure 

Read  jokes  with  monotonous  sentence  structure,  and  have  students 
rewrite  them  to  make  them  more  effective. 

Have  advanced  students,  in  an  occasional  theme,  write  in  the  margin 
the  part  of  speech  they  have  used  to  begin  each  sentence.  If  they  have 
used  the  same  one  repeatedly,  they  can  revise. 

Pruning 

“A  considerable  part  of  revision  is  basically  a  matter  of  sentence 
pruning.  Developing  an  alertness  for  unnecessary  words  will  therefore 
automatically  teach  much  correct  usage.  A  group  of  common  faulty 
expressions  (in  sentence  setting)  can  be  economically  studied  as  a  unit. 
E.g.,  this  (here),  have  (got),  sort  of  (a),  (had)  ought,  (in)  back  of, 
could  (not)  hardly,  off  (of),  remember  (of),  made  (out)  of,  opposite 
(to),  (on)  last  Sunday,  take  (a)  hold,  started  (in),  amount  (up)  to.” 
(Braintree,  Mass.,  High  School.) 

Games  for  Junior  High 

Each  student  is  given  “$100”  in  ten  slips  of  paper.  Ten  students  put 
on  the  board  ten  sentences,  words,  clauses,  or  what  have  you.  Students 
who  think  an  item  is  incorrect  hold  up  their  hands.  If  they  are  right, 
they  lose  nothing;  otherwise  $10.  If  they  do  not  hold  up  their  hands, 
and  a  sentence  is  wrong,  they  lose  $10.  Grade  for  the  day  is  the 
amount  of  money  left.  A.  L.  Hawkins,  “Exciting  Games”  ( Clearing 
House,  XVII,  May,  1943,  547). 

Divide  the  class  into  two  teams.  Each  team  reports  errors  made  by 
the  members  of  the  other  team.  There  is  a  penalty  if  a  correct  sentence 
is  reported. 

The  baseball  game  is  a  favorite.  Have  two  teams.  A  right  answer 
to  a  question  on  grammar  (or  something  else)  is  a  single;  a  wrong 
answer  is  an  out. 

In  the  old  game  of  adverbs,  one  student  (It)  is  sent  out  of  the  room. 
Others  decide  upon  an  adverb  to  act  out.  When  It  returns,  class  mem¬ 
bers  do  what  It  says,  e.g.,  “Go  to  the  blackboard  in  the  manner  of  the 
adverb,”  “Make  a  face  that  suggests  the  adverb,”  etc. 

The  “Why”  of  Parts  of  Speech 

Have  students  try  to  write  a  story,  using  only  nouns  and  verbs.  Then 
they  see  the  reason  for  other  parts  of  speech.  M.  Katherine  Blood, 
“Why?”  ( English  Journal,  XXXII,  June,  1943,  339). 
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If  You  Use  Cross-out  Exercises 

Have  the  students  think  of  the  reason  first,  and  then  cross  out  the 
incorrect  expression. 

Use  of  Blackboard  in  Teaching  Sentence  Structure 

Frequently,  copy  students’  sentences  on  the  board  and  ask,  “How  may 
this  be  improved?”  (Not  “What  is  wrong  with  this?”) 

Error  Box 

Some  teachers  provide  a  box  into  which  students  may  drop  faulty 
sentences  they  have  heard.  Some  of  these  are  selected  for  class  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Demerit  Lists 

“For  one  day,  students  keep  demerit  lists  for  each  classmate.  The 
next  day  we  discuss  individual  errors  in  oral  English,  and  while  at  first 
they  may  be  chagrined,  they  work  hard  to  improve.”  (Elaine  Clarke, 
Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) 

When  a  Student  Frequently  Repeats  an  Error 

Try  this  approach:  “Why  not  learn  this  word  (spelling,  punctuation, 
etc.)  so  that  it  doesn’t  bother  you  any  more?  Then  you  can  put  your 
time  on  more  important  things.” 

“Never  Again”  List 

Some  teachers  have  students  keep  a  list  of  errors  that  they  resolve 
never  to  make  again. 

Howlers 

Use  sentences  like  these  to  show  your  students  how  ridiculous  a 
dangling  modifier  may  be: 

Sitting  around  the  campfire,  he  told  us  the  story  of  his  life. 
Standing  on  my  tiptoes,  the  horse  was  barely  visible. 

After  ringing  violently  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  the  door  finally  opened. 
While  laughing  aloud,  his  teeth  fell  out. 

Sailing  toward  the  plate,  the  batter  said  that  the  ball  looked  as  big 
as  a  balloon. 

Building  an  Individual  Notebook 

In  returning  themes,  the  Reverend  G.  R.  Hageman,  S.  M.  (Marist 
College  High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga.)  discusses  the  principles  violated  and 
has  his  students  copy  a  statement  of  each  principle  in  his  notebook. 
Thus  each  has  a  “functional  grammar”  of  his  own  making. 

Teaching  Grammar  via  Business  Letters 

See  “Bread-and-Butter  Grammar,”  by  Elizabeth  Frank  ( English 
Journal,  XXVII,  December,  1938,  853). 
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Usage  Handbook 

Elgin,  Ill.,  High  School  issues  a  twelve-page  usage  handbook  to 
emphasize  matters  needing  special  attention.  Perhaps  your  seniors  can 
prepare  such  a  handbook  for  other  classes. 

Synthesizing  Questions 

After  students  have  progressed  rather  far  in  study  of  sentences,  ask 
synthesizing  questions  to  help  them  organize  their  knowledge.  E.g., 
which  two  parts  of  speech  can  be  subjects?  Which  adjectives  have 
plurals?  Irvin  C.  Poley,  “Some  Convictions  about  Spelling  and  Gram¬ 
mar”  ( English  Journal,  XXXV,  January,  1946,  9). 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  Learning  grammar  and  syntax  is  usually  considered  dull.  How 
can  you  as  a  teacher  reduce  the  dulness? 

2.  In  your  opinion,  why  is  it  usually  better  to  have  students  build 
sentences  than  to  analyze  them  ? 

3.  Try  to  invent  a  simple  little  exercise  that  will  help  junior  high 
school  students  visualize  a  particular  sentence  construction — 
something  comparable  to  the  ‘‘Bill  lifted  dictionary”  exercise. 

4.  What  experiences  with  diagraming  sentences  have  you  had? 
Has  an  intricate  system  of  diagraming  helped  you  in  your  own 
writing?  Do  you  know  of  anyone  whom  it  has  helped?  Can 
you  defend  a  simple  method  of  diagraming  like  that  illustrated 
on  p.  284?  Choose  two  or  three  sentences  at  random,  and  dia¬ 
gram  them  according  to  this  method. 

5.  Make  your  own  list  of  grammatical  terms  which  you  feel  every 
sophomore  should  know.  Are  you  sure  that  every  one  is  in¬ 
dispensable  ? 

6.  Why  is  the  complex  sentence  regarded  as  more  mature  than 
the  simple  or  the  compound  ? 

7.  Can  you  devise  a  test  exercise  that  will  measure  a  student’s 
ability  to  construct  sentences  rather  than  his  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  to  apply  nomenclature?  Such  tests  are  genuinely 
needed. 

8.  Do  you  understand  clearly  the  distinction  between  “pulling 
weeds”  and  “cultivating”  in  the  improvement  of  sentence  struc¬ 
ture?  If  you  have  some  student-written  themes  available,  de¬ 
cide  how  you  may  proceed  in  helping  students  to  overcome 
certain  errors. 
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9.  Try  to  originate  a  simple  game  for  teaching  the  use  of  principal 
parts. 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  teaching  students  that  the  language  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing  is  likely  to  make  them  want  to  adhere  to 
present  standards  or  to  make  them  careless  in  usage?  Explain. 

11.  Draw  several  original  cartoons  to  illustrate  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  principles  of  sentence  structure.  For  example,  draw 
one  cartoon  to  illustrate  “Walking  rapidly,  the  bridge  soon  ap¬ 
peared,”  and  another  to  illustrate  “Walking  rapidly,  I  soon  saw 
the  bridge.” 

12.  In  the  October,  1938,  English  Journal  are  two  articles  ex¬ 
pressing  diametrically  opposed  points  of  view  toward  the 
desirability  of  teaching  formal  grammar  in  high  schools : 
“.  .  .  investigations  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  study  of 
English  grammar  in  the  improvement  of  speech  and  writing 
have  considerably  shaken  our  confidence  in  its  power  to  affect 
either  style  or  correctness  of  expression.”  “Unless  future  de¬ 
velopments  and  more  convincing  evidence  prove  that  it  is  best 
to  give  up  the  teaching  of  grammar  either  in  whole  or  in  large 
part,  and  until  the  opponents  of  grammar  have  a  satisfactory 
substitute  to  ofifer,  it  is  time  for  those  who  favor  it  to  stop 
apologizing  and  to  begin  fighting  back.”  With  which  point  of 
view  are  you  more  nearly  in  agreement?  Has  “a  satisfactory 
substitute”  for  formal  grammar  been  developed? 


Chapter  1 1 

“HE  KNOWS  NOT  THE  STOP" 


Why  Punctuate? 

The  Origin  of  Punctuation. — You  will  recall  that  when  Bot¬ 
tom  and  his  fellows  present  “Pyramus  and  Thisbe"  in  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream,  Quince  mangles  the  prologue  by  putting 
periods  in  the  wrong  places : 

.  .  .  All  for  your  delight 

We  are  not  here.  That  you  should  here  repent  you, 

The  actors  are  at  hand.  .  .  . 

Theseus  comments,  “This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points." 
Lysander  elaborates,  “He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough 
colt ;  he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord :  it  is  not 
enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true." 

Quinces  are  not  sixteenth-century  phenomena.  Joe  Quince 
and  Marjorie  Quince  are  in  every  American  high  school  class¬ 
room.  They  know  not  the  stop,  and  as  a  result  they  often  do 
not  speak  or  write  true. 

How  can  you  convince  them  that  flyspecks  and  larva-shaped 
marks  are  important  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  in  essence 
the  same  as  the  answer  to  this  one :  Why  did  punctuation  marks 
originate  ? 

Imagine  that  no  punctuation  marks  or  capital  letters  existed. 
(Capitals  are  closely  related  to  punctuation.)  Try,  for  yourself, 
this  little  experiment.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter  that  someone 
might  write  to  you.  Your  responsibility  is  to  take  your  watch, 
note  where  the  second-hand  is,  and  see  how  long  it  takes  you 
to  understand  the  following  paragraph.  Please  look  at  your 
watch  now. 
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i  am  enjoying  my  stay  in  st  Petersburg  where  i  have  a  room  one 
with  a  glorious  view  of  the  bay  in  the  grandvilla  hotel  where  did 

p 

you  fell  me  that  you  stayed  when  you  were  here  in  the  manor 
house  was  it  that  is  where  louella  and  i  ate  dinner  friday  morning 
and  noon  meals  we  usually  take  in  our  own  hotel . 

How  long  did  it  take  you  to  read  and  understand  the  para¬ 
graph  ?  Probably  at  least  thirty  seconds,  and  possibly  a  minute 
or  more  if  you  were  very  conscientious.  How  many  times  did 
you  have  to  go  back  a  few  words  before  proceeding  ?  Probably 
no  fewer  than  three  times.  Yet  the  paragraph  contains  only 
sixty-three  words  and  is  no  more  complicated  or  tricky  than 
most  pieces  of  writing.  If  it  were  punctuated  according  to  con¬ 
vention,  you  could  read  it  and  comprehend  it  in  ten  or  twelve 
seconds. 

If  there  really  were  no  punctuation  marks,  you  and  your  stu¬ 
dents,  being  intelligent,  would  invent  them.  You  would  reason 
that  you  were  wasting  readers’  time  by  making  them  go  back 
so  frequently  and  would  devise  a  plan  for  indicating  sentence 
divisions. 

But  complications  would  arise  if  each  of  you  proceeded  inde¬ 
pendently.  One  of  you  might  put  an  X  at  the  end  of  each  sen¬ 
tence.  Another  might  put  a  dot  at  each  place  where  there  is  a 
natural  pause.  Another  might  draw  a  slanting  line.  Still  an¬ 
other  might  decide  that  there  are  thirty  or  forty  different  kinds 
of  pauses  or  reasons  for  pausing,  and  use  a  different  symbol  to 
indicate  each  type  of  hesitation.  When  each  had  developed  his 
own  system  of  punctuating,  the  result  would  be  little  less  con¬ 
fusing  than  the  absence  of  punctuation. 

Sooner  or  later  all  of  you  would  reach  a  general  sort  of 
agreement.  You  might  decide  that  a  sentence  making  a  state¬ 
ment  should  be  ended  with  one  mark,  and  a  question  with  an¬ 
other  mark.  You  might  decide  that  a  sentence  constructed  in 
one  way  requires  internal  punctuation,  but  that  a  variation 
in  structure  makes  such  punctuation  unnecessary.  On  some 
issues  in  which  clarity  is  not  a  problem  you  might  agree  to 
disagree. 

You  have  been  reading  a  summary  of  what  has  actually  been 
the  history  of  punctuation.  Intelligent  writers  saw  that  they 
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could  communicate  more  readily  if  they  showed  in  some  way 
where  one  thought  ended  and  a  new  one  began.  They  put  up 
fences  to  keep  the  cows  out  of  the  corn  and  the  corn  out  of  the 
cows.  Eventually  they  agreed  that  certain  kinds  of  fences  are 
best  for  certain  purposes.  In  a  few  unimportant  instances  they 
never  reached  agreement. 

Probably  the  foregoing  paragraphs  contain  nothing  that  is 
new  to  you.  “Of  course, ”  you  yawn,  “everyone  knows  that  our 
system  of  punctuation  makes  reading  easier.” 

But  does  everyone?  Do  all  high  school  students?  Or  do 
some  of  them  regard  punctuation  as  a  labyrinth  of  rules  that 
lead  nowhere  ?  How  many  high  school  teachers  show  their  stu¬ 
dents  why  we  punctuate? 

Let  Them  See  Why. — In  this  chapter,  as  elsewhere,  the  plea 
is  “Let  them  see  why.”  Not  “Tell  them  the  rules,”  not  “Tell 
them  why,”  but  “Let  them  see  why.”  You  might  proceed  in¬ 
ductively,  using  an  unpunctuated  example.  Then  give  them 
another  example,  and  another.  Each  English  teacher  should 
have  his  own  collection  of  sentences  or  groups  of  sentences  that 
illustrate  well  the  need  for  stops.  Here  are  a  few  in  which 
momentary  misreading  arises  from  lack  of  punctuation : 

/The  halfback  scored  in  the  stands  the  fans  were  delirious. 

We  can  study  now  and  then  we  can  play  baseball. 

All  Jamaicans  who  can  keep  a  dog. 

Never  having  played  bridge  before  I  felt  unsure  of  my  bidding. 

We  looked  in  the  desk  under  the  chair  and  behind  the  bookcase.1 

After  showing  some  examples,  ask  each  student  to  write  a 
paragraph  of  fifty  words  or  so  without  punctuation  or  capitals, 
and  to  exchange  papers.  Let  the  class  laugh  at  the  misreadings 
that  are  sure  to  arise,  and  let  them  share  the  most  amusing  mis¬ 
readings. 

This  procedure  is  not  a  waste  of  time.  Rather,  it  can  be  a 
tremendous  timesaver,  for  students  learn  more  efficiently  aften 
convincing  themselves  that  what  they  are  learning  is  valuable/ 
When  the  author  taught  the  reading  of  government  weather 


i  More  examples  will  be  found  in  the  Idea  Box,  pp.  343-44. 
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maps  to  prospective  pilots,  all  of  them  learned  the  meanings  of 
the  rather  numerous  symbols  in  two  class  periods.  But  when 
he  taught  the  same  thing  to  equally  intelligent  members  of  a 
college  science  class  who  were  not  sure  that  the  knowledge 
would  be  valuable  to  them,  he  needed  four  class  periods ;  even 
then,  tests  showed  that  the  science  class  had  learned  less  than 
the  pilots. 

After  you  have  helped  a  class  to  see  why  punctuation  is  im¬ 
portant,  you  may  hope  that  some  student  will  ask  a  question : 
“Sure,  we  need  punctuation  marks,  but  why  do  we  need  so 
many  different  ones?”  If  no  one  obliges  with  this  question, 
you  yourself  may  have  to  ask  it. 

Continue  with  another  question :  “How  many  marks  are 
there?”  Guesses  may  range  up  to  thirty  or  more,  depending  on 
the  level  and  the  ability  of  the  class.  When  you  tell  them  that 
only  eight  marks  are  frequently  employed,  and  that  four  others 
are  used  once  in  a  while,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  learning 
will  seem  considerably  less. 

Get  the  students  to  explain  why  there  are  several  marks  of 
punctuation.  Start  with  the  most  obvious  query:  “Why  do  we 
have  periods?”  Everyone  knows  that,  and  you  let  Albert, 
slowest  in  the  class,  answer.  Then :  “Why  do  we  have  question 
marks?”  Someone  will  say,  “To  show  that  it’s  a  question.” 
Another :  “It  helps  you  to  see  what  your  voice  ought  to  do  when 
you  read  it  out  loud.”  Another:  “Some  sentences,  like  ‘They 
have,’  can  be  either  a  statement  or  a  question,  and  you  need  the 
mark  to  show  which  it  is.”  Possibly  another:  “The  Spanish 
even  use  a  question  mark  in  front  of  a  sentence  to  show  it’s  a 
question.” 

On  you  go  to  “Why  do  we  have  exclamation  marks  ?”  Next, 
“Why  do  we  need  quotation  marks?”  Then,  “Why  do  we  have 
commas?”  How  much  further  you  will  proceed  with  this  ques¬ 
tioning  depends  upon  your  class.  Most  of  your  students  will  be 
familiar  with  one  reason  for  the  hyphen.  Juniors  and  seniors — 
at  least  the  bright  ones — will  be  able  to  tell  why  semicolons  are 
needed  in  addition  to  periods.  Some  will  know  the  why’s  of 
the  colon  and  apostrophe.  Dashes  and  parentheses — well,  un¬ 
less  it’s  an  exceptional  class,  you  may  not  get  to  the  reasons  for 
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them.  The  one  lad  who  knows  about  brackets  is  a  future  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

The  lower  grades  for  a  while  will  have  to  take  some  of  the 
marks  on  faith.  In  the  junior  high  school  you  may  justifiably 
ignore  the  existence  of  semicolons,  colons  (except  in  salutations 
of  business  letters),  dashes,  parentheses,  and  brackets,  although 
when  a  bright  youngster  asks  about  any  of  them  you  should 
answer  his  question. 

But  the  thing  to  remember  is  that  no  class  or  no  student 
should  be  expected  to  use  any  mark  of  punctuation  without 
knowing  its  raison  d'etre.  There  are  good,  common-sense  rea¬ 
sons  for  each  punctuation  mark.  It  is  the  good,  common-sense 
reasons  that  students  need  to  know.  If  you  make  a  mystic  ritual 
of  punctuation,  not  many  students  will  advance  far.  There  are 
few  thirty-third  degree  Masons. 

Fundamentals  First 

Start  Where  the  Need  Is. — One  evening  recently,  a  ninth 
grade  boy  asked  for  help  with  a  simple  algebra  problem : 

—  S  =  6.  With  his  father’s  assistance  he  got  rid  of  the  frac¬ 
tion  and  wrote  x  +  10  =  12.  Then  he  wrote  x  =  12  +  10. 
There  his  father  stopped  him,  of  course.  They  had  to  go  back 
to  the  fundamental  principle  that  a  sign  changes  when  a  number 
is  moved  from  one  side  of  an  equation  to  the  other.  Equations 
involving  fractions,  simultaneous  equations,  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions,  and  all  the  rest  of  algebra  were  impossibilities  for  the  boy 
until  he  mastered  this  principle.  The  father  explained  to  him 
why  the  change  in  sign  is  necessary.  Then  he  gave  the  boy,  one 
by  one,  a  dozen  easy  problems  involving  the  changing  of  signs. 
When  the  boy  had  solved  six  consecutive  problems  correctly,  the 

father  let  him  go  back  to  ^  -j-  5  =  6. 

Probably  this  was  good  teaching  of  algebra.  It  certainly  did 
illustrate  effective  practice  in  teaching  punctuation :  let  the  stu¬ 
dent  see  why,  teach  first  the  most  fundamental  point,  then  drill, 
reteach,  drill,  aim  at  perfection  in  the  fundamental,  and  then 
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move  ahead  to  the  next  point.  Sometimes  it  is  grueling  work, 
but  if  one  does  not  lose  two  important  senses — humor  and  pro¬ 
portion — it  is  rewarding  work.  Even  drill  need  not  be  dull, 
and  it  will  not  be  unless  it  is  made  mechanical.  If  the  teacher 
takes  drill  material  from  many  sources  (and  not  exclusively 
from  books),  if  he  uses  drill  imaginatively,  and  if  he  is  always 
ready  to  laugh  with  the  class  at  incongruities,  drill  periods  can 
be  interesting. 

In  the  elementary  grades  most  pupils  learn  to  use  periods  in 
approximately  the  right  places.  They  also  usually  learn  the 
function  of  the  question  mark  before  they  reach  junior  high. 
Some  of  them  learn  a  little  about  exclamation  marks,  commas, 
hyphens,  and  quotation  marks,  although  a  seventh  grader’s  use 
of  all  these  symbols  is  likely  to  be  highly  erratic.  The  high 
school  teacher  must  start  where  the  students  are  and  teach  the 
most  essential  punctuation  first. 

The  Period. — The  most  important  of  punctuation  marks  is 
the  period.  High  school  students  seldom  omit  periods  except 
through  carelessness.  If  Bill  and  Louise  are  sometimes  forget¬ 
ful,  show  them  how  omission  of  a  period  may  change  the  mean¬ 
ing.  If  you  can  find  examples  from  their  own  papers,  splendid ! 
If  not,  tell  them  of  the  college  girl  who  telegraphed  her  father 
asking  him  whether  she  might  buy  a  fur  coat  that  she  liked. 
His  reply  was:  NO  AMOUNT  IS  TOO  MUCH.  His  failure 
to  indicate  a  stop  after  NO  cost  him  several  hundred  dollars.2 

Or  you  may  write  for  Bill  and  Louise  this  old  jingle,  or  one 
of  the  examples  from  the  Idea  Box  (pp.  343-44). 

A  funny  old  man  told  this  to  me 
I  fell  in  a  snowdrift  in  June  said  he 
I  went  to  a  ball  game  out  in  the  sea 
I  saw  a  jellyfish  float  up  in  a  tree 
I  saw  some  gum  in  a  cup  of  tea 
I  stirred  my  cream  with  a  big  brass  key 
I  opened  my  door  on  my  bended  knee 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  said  he 
But  tis  true  when  told  as  it  ought  to  be 
Tis  a  puzzle  in  punctuation  you  see 


2  English  Journal,  XXXIII,  560. 
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The  best  cure  for  careless  omission  is  helping  students  to  see 
what  may  result  from  carelessness. 

Perhaps  Bill’s  and  Louise’s  omissions  of  periods  did  not  lead 
to  any  misreading ;  for  instance,  maybe  they  failed  to  put  periods 
at  the  ends  of  paragraphs.  Bill  may  look  at  you  in  triumph  and 
say,  “Nobody  could  misread  that.”  You  might  then  adapt  one 
of  these  answers : 

“You  like  to  work  in  the  woodshop,  don’t  you,  Bill?  If  you 
were  beveling  the  edge  of  a  table,  would  you  quit  an  inch  or 
two  from  one  end?  Why  not?  Because  it  wouldn’t  be  fin¬ 
ished?  Well,  a  sentence  that  doesn’t  have  a  mark  at  the  end 
is  like  a  part  of  a  table  that  hasn’t  been  finished.” 

Or,  “Why  do  you  wear  anklets  to  school,  Louise?  Because 
all  the  other  girls  do?  In  other  words,  it’s  the  conventional 
thing  to  do.  It’s  equally  conventional — and  just  about  as  use¬ 
ful — to  put  a  mark  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.” 

In  junior  high  school,  students  usually  get  the  idea  that  a 
comma  is  a  versatile  mark  of  punctuation.  In  fact,  they  con¬ 
sider  it  so  versatile  that  they  often  substitute  it  for  a  period. 
Thus  is  born  the  hated  comma  splice,  also  called  the  comma 
fault  and  the  run-on  sentence.  It  is  actually  a  failure  to  use  a 
period.  This  error  often  persists  through  the  senior  high  school 
and  appears  in  thousands  of  papers  written  by  college  freshmen 
and  even  in  those  by  upperclassmen. 

Juliet  to  the  contrary,  there  is  something  in  a  name.  As  long 
as  one  teacher  called  the  error  a  comma  fault  or  comma  splice, 
he  could  not  eradicate  it.  Students,  in  the  hazy  way  that  we  all 
sometimes  think,  apparently  believed  that  a  “comma  fault”  was 
a  failure  to  use  enough  commas ;  as  a  result,  commas  and  comma 
faults  both  increased  remarkably,  despite  the  teacher’s  hours  of 
work.  When  he  began  to  use  the  name  “run-on  sentence”  for 
the  same  error,  its  frequency  decreased  somewhat.  Then,  some¬ 
where,  he  discovered  the  name  “Siamese  sentence”  for  this 
unnaturally  joined  construction.  The  students,  sharing  the 
universal  interest  in  Siamese  twins,  grasped  the  meaning  of 
“Siamese  sentence”  at  once,  and  came  to  look  upon  such  a  sen¬ 
tence  as  a  linguistic  monstrosity.  In  a  short  time  no  more  than 
one  “Siamese  sentence”  appeared  where  ten  “comma  faults” 
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had  flourished.  If  you  have  students  who  put  commas  where 
periods  belong,  you  may  try  referring  to  Siamese  sentences. 

A  teacher  in  Champaign,  Illinois,  Junior  High  School  uses 
a  different  device  to  help  students  determine  whether  a  comma, 
semicolon,  or  period  is  the  right  mark.  She  tells  them,  “When 
you  are  writing  a  sentence,  pretend  that  you  are  a  back-seat 
driver,  and  that  the  reader  is  at  the  wheel.  You  put  in  a  comma 
to  tell  him  to  drive  slowly,  a  semicolon  to  say  that  there  is  a 
child  in  the  street  so  that  he  must  almost  stop,  and  a  period  to 
represent  a  stop  sign.”  This  device  is  of  course  only  an  inade¬ 
quate  rule  of  thumb,  but  it  has  the  positive  merit  of  reminding 
the  writer  that  he  is  always  responsible  for  helping  the  reader. 

Some  students  use  not  too  few  periods  but  too  many.  They 
write,  “Silas  was  very  lonely.  Although  he  enjoyed  counting 
his  gold  every  night.”  Correcting  the  habit  of  punctuating  sen¬ 
tence  fragments  as  sentences  is  not  easy.  Here,  punctuation  and 
knowledge  of  sentence  structure  are  inextricably  linked.  The 
student  who  really  knows  what  a  sentence  is  does  not  write 
graceless,  unintentional  sentence  fragments.  The  cure  of  this 
error  is  not  to  preach  punctuation  but  to  teach  sentence  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  Question  Mark. — In  high  school,  most  omissions  of 
needed  question  marks  arise  from  carelessness.  Approaches 
employed  to  overcome  careless  omission  of  periods  may  be  used 
equally  well  here. 

Question  marks  are  seldom  used  unnecessarily.  Sometimes 
the  student  who  writes  “Ha  ha”  or  “Laugh  now”  after  a  joke 
will  use  a  question  mark  to  indicate  irony :  “After  our  warm  (?) 
trek  through  Maine  last  December  . . Tell  him  that  although 
the  question  mark  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  uncertainty 
(Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  b.  1340?),  it  is  not  used  to  show  that  the 
writer  is  trying  to  be  funny. 

The  Exclamation  Point. — Perhaps  least  troublesome  of  the 
punctuation  marks  is  that  denoting  exclamation.  Two  cautions, 
though,  must  sometimes  be  given  individual  students:  1.  De¬ 
spite  the  practice  of  comic  strip  artists,  one  exclamation  point 
is  sufficient  after  any  ejaculation.  Two  or  more  exclamation 
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points  shout  deafeningly  in  the  reader’s  ear.  2.  Like  any  other 
device  for  securing  emphasis,  exclamation  points  should  not  be 
overused.  A  long  series  of  exclamatory  statements  tires  out 
the  reader ;  besides,  the  third  or  fourth  exclamation  is  not  nearly 
so  emphatic  as  the  first. 

The  Comma. — The  text  that  the  senior  class  used  had  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  thirty-five  or  forty  pages  devoted  to  comma  uses.  Most 
of  the  section  consisted  of  rules  and  illustrations.  The  volumes 
used  by  the  other  classes  contained  the  same  section  in  abridged 
and  slightly  varied  form.  The  inexperienced  teacher 3  tried 
manfully  to  get  his  students  to  master  all  the  rules,  but  it 
seemed  that  when  they  learned  to  set  off  nonrestrictive  appos- 
itives  they  forgot  about  transitional  words,  and  when  they 
remembered  transitional  words  they  forgot  names  in  direct 
address.  They  did  not  learn  very  much  about  using  commas 
even  though  they  could  state  the  rules.  One  sophomore  girl 
wrote :  “Use  commas  to  separate  members  of  a  series  and  use 
them  also  to  set  off  nonrestrictive  elements  because  those  are 
not  really  needed  and  use  them  between  clauses  in  a  compound 
sentence.” 

The  fault  was  the  teacher’s.  He  did  two  things  that  were 
entirely  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  he  falsely  assumed  that  know¬ 
ing  the  rules  and  being  able  to  apply  them  were  synonymous. 
The  result  was  mere  verbalism;  the  students  could  parrot  the 
rules  but  could  not  punctuate  a  sentence.  In  the  second  place, 
he  taught  each  rule  as  an  entity.  He  pointed  out  no  similarities 
among  the  rules ;  indeed,  he  may  not  have  seen  any  similarities. 
Each  rule  was  there  in  its  own  little  shell.  The  teacher  was 
attempting  to  teach  technical  differences  between  herrings  and 
sardines  to  students  who  did  not  yet  know  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  fish  and  mammals. 

After  that  first  painfully  inadequate  teaching,  he  gradually 
developed  a  simplified  plan  of  teaching  comma  usage.  He  bor¬ 
rowed  ideas  from  so  many  places  that  he  cannot  say  for  sure 
that  any  part  of  the  plan  is  original.  But  he  found  that  it  does 
work. 


3  His  name  was  J.  N.  Hook. 
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The  heart  of  the  plan  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  comma 
rules.  They  may  be  reached  inductively,  and  should  certainly 
be  taught  inductively  in  the  high  school  class. 

What  do  the  following  sentences  have  in  common? 

Just  opposite  a  tall  building  was  in  flames. 

To  cope  with  these  people  must  be  energetic. 

Mary  Howard  was  here,  but  he  has  gone. 

Her  crying  spell  over  the  girl  went  home. 

If  James  is  sure  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

In  each  of  these  sentences,  a  comma  is  needed  to  prevent  mis¬ 
reading.  Insert  cc^prhas  after  opposite,  these,  Mary,  over,  and 
sure.  Comma  rule’ number  1  :  A  comma  may  be  used  to  prevent 
a  possible  misreading.  If  a  sentence  is  poorly  constructed,  of 
course,  punctuation  alone  cannot  make  it  clear. 

Now  to  develop  the  second  comma  rule.  Once  more,  what 
quality  do  all  these  sentences  share  ? 

Oh,  I  didn’t  know  that. 

The  lesson  being  finished,  Sandra  was  happy. 

He  insists,  I  should  warn  you,  that  his  employees  be  punctual. 

Yes,  I  agree. 

After  that,  Mother,  we  went  to  a  show. 

Helen,  above  all,  is  meticulous. 

In  March,  1948,  he  announced  his  candidacy. 

Portland,  Oregon,  has  a  splendid  school  system. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “I  was  once  wealthy.” 

Dorothy,  who  is  my  sister,  was  at  the  station. 

Dorothy,  my  sister,  was  at  the  station. 

These  five  answers,  however,  possess  varying  degrees  of  correct¬ 
ness. 

In  each  of  these  twelve  sentences  is  one  element  that  is  not 
essential.  The  element  may  add  interesting  or  relevant  infor¬ 
mation,  but  it  is  not  really  needed.  If  you  read  any  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  without  the  part  set  off  by  commas,  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  may  be  reduced,  but  it  is  not  changed.  For  example, 
I  agree  means  the  same  as  Yes,  1  agree.  Dorothy  was  at  the 
station  means  the  same  thing  as  Dorothy,  my  sister,  was  at  the 
station. 
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Comma  rule  number  2  :  A  nonessential  part  of  a  sentence 
should  be  set  off  with  one  comma  if  it  comes  first  or  last  in  the 
sentence  and  with  two  commas  if  it  comes  anywhere  else. 

You  notice  that  this  rule  does  not  make  a  separate  issue  of 
restrictive  and  nonrestrictive  clauses.  It  seems  that  the  term 
restrictive  is  never  completely  clarified  for  any  except  the 
brighter  students.  The  others  can  echo  definitions  and  attain 
90  per  cent  success  in  workbook  exercises  involving  identifica¬ 
tion  of  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive  elements,  but  their  own 
punctuation  of  such  elements  remains  shaky.  Therefore,  non¬ 
restrictive  clauses  may  simply  be  called  nonessential  clauses. 
They  thus  fall  into  the  same  category  as  however,  oh,  words  in 
address,  and  other  nonessential  elements.  When  students  write 
a  sentence  such  as  “Henry,  who  is  two  years  older  than  I  am, 
led  the  way,”  they  recognize  that  the  clause  is  not  essential,  and 
set  it  off  with  commas.  When  they  write  a  sentence  such  as 
“People  who  lack  loyalty  are  traitors,”  they  see  that  the  clause 
is  needed,  and  therefore  omit  commas. 

Now,  what  do  the  following  sentences  have  in  common? 

The  tall,  straight  soldier  entered. 

The  soldier  was  tall,  straight,  and  young. 

We  hunted  pheasants  in  the  cornfields,  in  the  patches  of  long  grass, 

and  near  the  pond. 

The  old  man  asked  who  we  were,  what  we  wanted,  and  why  we 

had  knocked  on  his  door. 

Helena  started  to  answer  the  question,  but  Hermia  interrupted  her. 

Each  comma  in  these  sentences  separates  adjoining  ideas  which 
are  stated  in  the  same  form  and  which  serve  the  same  purpose. 
In  sentence  1,  tall  and  straight  are  both  adjectives  describing 
the  soldier.  In  2,  tall,  straight,  and  young  are  adjectives  modi¬ 
fying  soldier.  Sentence  3  has  three  prepositional  phrases  used 
as  adverbs  modifying  hunted.  Sentence  4  contains  three  noun 
clauses  used  as  objects  of  the  verb.  The  last  sentence  consists 
of  two  equal  clauses.  >  / 

Comma  rule  number'^  might  be  stated  thus :  When  two 
or  more  words  or  groups  of  words  are  similar  in  form  and 
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junction,  they  should  be  separated  by  commas.  If  students  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  understand  the  expression  coordinate 
elements,  the  rule  might  be  stated  like  this:  Use  commas  to 
separate  coordinate  elements  within  the  sentence. 

There  are  two  corollaries  to  this  rule.  One  is  that  in  an  a, 
b,  and  c  series,  the  comma  before  and  is  optional.  It  seems 
preferable  to  have  it  there,  but  since  many  reputable  publications 
omit  it,  one  cannot  insist  upon  it.  The  chief  reason  for  prefer¬ 
ring  the  comma  before  and  is  that  some  sentences  may  be  mis¬ 
read  if  it  is  left  out.  For  example : 

Charlotte,  Lucille  and  Alice  called  today. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  that  sentence  means  that  two  per¬ 
sons  called,  or  three.  A  comma  after  Lucille  would  make  it 
clear  that  three  persons  called.  A  second  reason  for  the  prefer¬ 
ence  is  that  the  comma  distinguishes  a  true  series  from  a  false 
one : 

That  tall,  ugly,  and  unpainted  house  is  my  home.  (True  series; 
comma  before  and.) 

That  tall,  green  and  white  house  is  my  home.  (False  series;  no 
comma  before  and.) 

The  teacher’s  personal  preference,  however,  should  not  carry 
much  weight.  If  students  still  omit  the  comma  before  and  in  a 
series,  it  should  not  be  considered  an  error  unless  the  class  has 
agreed  to  consider  it  incorrect. 

The  second  corollary  is  that  sometimes  words  appear  to  be 
the  same  in  form  and  function  when  they  actually  are  not.  For 
instance,  consider  jour  tall  trees.  Tall  modifies  trees,  but  jour 
modifies  tall  trees;  it  does  not  tell  how  many  trees  there  were, 
but  how  many  tall  trees.  Similar  expressions  not  requiring 
commas  are  large  brick  building,  the  first  heavy  snowjall,  and 
blue  silk  dress.  Show  students  that  they  can  usually  test 
whether  or  not  they  need  a  comma  between  two  such  words  by 
inserting  and  between  the  words.  If  the  and  makes  sense  and 
seems  a  natural  expression,  a  comma  is  required ;  if  it  does  not, 
a  comma  should  not  be  used.  Four  and  tall  trees  would  be  al¬ 
most  meaningless ;  therefore,  no  comma.  Tall  and  straight 
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soldier  makes  sense ;  therefore,  tall ,  straight  soldier.  A  second 
test  is  to  invert  the  order  of  modifiers.  Brick  large  building  is 
un-English ;  so  is  silk  blue  dress.  But  straight ,  tall  soldier  is 
satisfactory.  When  the  modifiers  survive  the  test  of  inversion, 
they  are  truly  coordinate  and  should  be  separated  by  a  comma. 

These  three  comma  rules  combine  the  multitudinous  rules 
sometimes  found  in  textbooks.4  They  use  no  difficult  terminol¬ 
ogy.  A  student  need  not  know  forty  definitions  to  understand 
twenty  rules. 

You  may  have  a  legitimate  complaint  at  this  point :  “The 
text  we  use  doesn’t  simplify  rules  like  this.  Won’t  it  be  con¬ 
fusing  to  students  to  tell  them  one  thing  in  class  but  have  them 
read  something  different  outside  of  class?” 

Although  reduction  of  the  number  of  rules  is  a  feature  of 
many  present-day  texts,  let  us  suppose  that  your  text  cites  thirty 
rules  for  the  comma.  Instead  of  having  the  students  learn  the 
thirty  rules,  let  them  see  that  all  thirty  are  simply  subdivisions 
of  the  three  basic  rules.  Teach  the  thirty  as  specific  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  insist  only  that  the  students  understand  the  principles 
of  the  big  three.  Thus  when  your  sophomores  read  the  rule  that 
a  nonrestrictive  appositive  should  be  set  off  by  commas,  do  not 
worry  too  much  about  whether  they  know  what  a  nonrestrictive 
appositive  is.  Instead,  be  sure  that  they  see  that  the  Father  of 
Waters  is  nonessential  in  “The  Mississippi,  the  Father  of 
Waters,  flows  past  St.  Louis.” 

One  of  the  curses  in  the  teaching  of  punctuation  has  been 
emphasis  upon  verbalism.  In  the  pursuit  of  comma  knowledge, 
students  have  had  to  wade  through  marshy  lands  inhabited 
only  by  elusive,  wispy  creatures  called  “coordinate  conditional 
clauses,”  “additive  participial  phrases,”  “attributive  descriptive 
adjectives  in  series,”  and  the  like.  In  the  vain  pursuit,  thou¬ 
sands  of  students  have  slithered  or  slushed  to  a  stop  and  re¬ 
treated  amid  the  ethereal  but  sneering  laughs  of  the  pernicious 
wisps.  The  few  who  have  reached  firm  ground  on  the  far  side 
often  do  not  know  how  they  got  there.  When  the  late  S.  A. 


4  The  only  rule  not  covered  is  that  pertaining  to  the  salutation  and  complimentary 
close  of  a  letter.  Punctuation  after  long  introductory  adverbial  clauses  may  be 
taught  in  connection  with  rule  1. 
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Leonard  gave  editors  a  number  of  sentences  to  punctuate,  the 
majority  of  them  commented  that  they  placed  the  marks,  not 
according  to  a  host  of  rules,  but  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
make  the  meaning  clear.  They  knew  the  few  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  punctuating  to  make  the  meaning  clear,  and  those 
principles  were  enough.  The  dozens  of  bookish  rules,  these  men 
disregarded.  A  woman  may  happily  wear  a  mink  coat  without 
knowing  that  it  is  putorins  vison  and  not  lepus  floridanus;  a 
sophomore  may  properly  punctuate  a  sentence  without  knowing 
whether  he  has  put  commas  around  a  nonrestrictive  adjective 
clause  or  around  a  pair  of  appositional  adjectival  modifiers. 

Quotation  Marks. — Junior  high  school  students  readily 
grasp  the  fundamentals  of  using  quotation  marks,  but  seldom 
are  mature  enough  to  understand  and  remember  the  intricacies. 
As  with  any  other  mark  of  punctuation,  the  first  step  in  teaching 
is  to  let  the  students  see  why  quotation  marks  are  used.  Trick 
sentences  may  be  employed  to  advantage :  The  author  said  the 
reader  was  an  ignoramus.  <(The  author,”  said  the  reader,  e(was 
an  ignoramus.”  5  Paragraphs  which  are  confusing  until  quota¬ 
tion  marks  are  inserted  will  also  be  valuable. 

Most  junior  high  school  students  can  learn  to  use  a  separate 
paragraph  for  each  speaker,  put  quotation  marks  around  what 
each  speaker  actually  says,  and  indicate  the  break  around  such 
inserted  elements  as  he  said. 

The  intricacies,  such  as  the  punctuation  of  several  paragraphs 
spoken  by  the  same  person  and  the  punctuation  of  a  quotation 
within  a  quotation,  may  best  be  left  until  the  sophomore  year 
or  later.  The  teaching  of  these  intricacies  should  always  be  in 
response  to  a  need  felt  by  the  students  themselves.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  students  may  be  preparing  to  write  a  composition 
that  is  almost  certain  to  include  considerable  dialog.  Before 
they  write,  they  may  be  shown  what  is  standard  practice  in 
using  quotation  marks  in  various  situations. 

Let  your  students  know  that  the  relative  placement  of  closing 
quotation  marks  and  other  marks  of  punctuation  is  simply  a 


5  English  Journal,  XXXIII,  560. 
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matter  of  convention.  Americans  have  adopted  one  set  of  con¬ 
ventions,  the  British  a  different  set,  just  as  Americans  refer  to 
car,  hood,  and  gasoline,  while  the  British  say  motor,  bonnet, 
and  petrol.  We  Americans  place  periods  and  commas  inside 
closing  quotation  marks,  and  colons  and  semicolons  outside. 
But  we  let  logic,  not  an  arbitrary  rule,  determine  whether  the 
question  mark  and  the  exclamation  point  go  inside  or  outside. 
The  British  always  let  logic  determine  the  placement.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  American  usage : 

“I  agree,”  she  said. 

Steinbeck  wrote  “The  Red  Pony”;  he  did  not  write  “The  White 

Rabbit.” 

He  recited  a  couple  of  lines  from  “To  a  Mouse”:  “The  best  laid 

plans  of  mice  and  men  Gang  aft  agley.” 

“Who’s  there?”  he  asked. 

Did  he  say,  “Five  more”? 

“Watch  out !”  she  shouted. 

What  a  “conbobberation” ! 

The  Semicolon. — Seldom  is  it  profitable  to  teach  the  semi¬ 
colon  before  the  tenth  grade,  except  through  casual  reference, 
because  its  use  demands  understanding  of  a  couple  of  abstrusi¬ 
ties. 

Here  are  two  statements  to  be  put  on  paper : 

1.  The  words  would  not  come. 

2.  His  tongue  seemed  paralyzed  with  fear. 

There  are  four  ways  of  expressing  those  statements.  They  may 
be  left  as  two  sentences,  separated  with  a  semicolon,  separated 
with  a  comma  and  a  coordinating  conjunction,  or  written  with 
one  statement  subordinated  to  the  other.  The  semicolon  is  used 
only  if  the  statements  are  considered  to  be  closely  related  and 
about  equal  in  importance. 

/  The  typical  junior  high  school  student  is  not  mature  enough 
to  recognize  when  two  statements  are  equal  in  importance  and 
close  in  relationship,  f  Such  recognition  involves  making  judg- 
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ments  of  which  he  is  usually  not  yet  capable.  If  the  semicolon 
is  taught  before  the  tenth  grade,  the  teaching  may  have  to  be 
on  the  basis  of  a  cold  grammatical  formula,  not  on  the  basis  of 
logic.  /But  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  the  idea  that  any  two  related,  statements  may 

l be  put  together  in  one  or  more  of  four  ways,  j 

As  usual,  you  may  proceed  inductively.  Take  two  sentences 
— any  two  short  simple  sentences  pertaining  to  the  same  topic. 
Have  the  students  put  them  together  in  three  different  ways, 
with  a  period,  with  a  comma  and  conjunction,  and  with  one 
statement  reduced  to  a  subordinate  construction.  Note  the 
effects  produced  by  the  variations.  Then  talk  about  putting 
together  another  pair  of  sentences,  and  then  a  couple  of  others. 
The  topic  is  a  big  one,  for  varieties  of  relationship  are  almost 
endless.  You  cannot  teach  it  all  in  one  day,  but  you  come  back 
to  it  with  new  illustrations,  and  keep  coming  back  to  it.  You 
illustrate  variations,  and  illustrate  again,  and  get  more  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  class.  Sentences  are  like  pianos,  you  say ;  the 
words  and  phrases  and  clauses  are  the  keys.  Just  as  the  pianist 
gets  different  effects  by  using  different  combinations  of  keys, 
so  anyone  can  get  varied  effects  in  speech  or  writing  by  com¬ 
bining  his  sentence  elements  in  various  ways.  And  you  and 
the  students  illustrate  some  more. 

These  hours  of  ground-breaking  are  important.  You  are 
preparing  to  teach  the  semicolon — true.  But  while  you  are 
doing  so,  students  are  learning  secrets  of  sentence  structure  that 
they  would  never  have  learned  if  you  had  kept  talking  about 
coordinate  and  subordinate  clauses.  They  have  been  working, 
not  with  formulas  for  sentences,  but  with  sentences.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  as  great  as  that  between  handling  blueprints  and 
laying  bricks. 

x/  (After  a  while  you  mention  that  there  is  a  fourth  way  of 
separating  two  ideas,  by  using  a  semicolon.  Point  out  that  a 
semicolon  is  a  substitute  for  a  period!  A  period  is  a  first-string 
lineman  on  the  football  squad.  He  is  usually  in  the  lineup  and 
sees  much  action.  But  under  certain  conditions  the  coach  sends 
in  a  replacement,  the  semicolon.  Then  drop  the  metaphor  and 
tell  what  the  conditions  are.  /the  semicolon  may  be  substituted 
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for  the  period  only  when  two  adjoining  statements  are  closely 
related  and  approximately  equal  in  importance/Then  illustrate 
and  illustrate. 

I  Note  that  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  semicolon  as  a  substitute 
for  a  period.  That  covers  its  use  before  a  conjunctive  adverb 
such  as  however  or  therefore;  no  separate  rule  is  needed,  since 
a  period  could  be  used.j  By  stressing  the  fact  that  a  semicolon 
is  similar  to  a  period,  you  forestall  the  tendency  of  students  to 
write  sentences  like  “We  went  home  at  once;  because  Dad  was 
sick.”  Students  who  think  of  a  semicolon  as  a  kind  of  period 
will  seldom  make  that  error. 

Do  not  go  on  to  the  other  use  of  the  semicolon  until  students 
can  readily  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  a  period  in  joining  equal 
and  closely  related  statements.  In  fact,  except  to  the  more  able 
students,  the  use  of  the  semicolon  to  separate  clauses  contain¬ 
ing  internal  punctuation  does  more  harm  than  good.  College 
freshman  after  college  freshman  writes  sentences  like  this : 
“Although  it  was  raining  hard,  we  decided  to  drive  on ;  since  we 
were  already  late.”  Pressed  for  an  explanation,  these  freshmen 
say,  “In  high  school  the  teacher  said  that  when  there  was  some 
other  punctuation  in  the  sentence,  we  should  use  a  semicolon 
between  clauses.”  Since  not  more  than  one  sentence  in  several 
hundred  ever  requires  a  semicolon  on  account  of  internal  punc¬ 
tuation,  the  principle  involved  should  probably  be  taught  only 
to  high  school  seniors  intelligent  enough  to  follow  it  sensibly. 

The  Colon — The  colon  is  not  a  troublesome  mark.  In 
junior  high  school,  its  use  after  the  salutation  of  a  business  letter 
should  be  taught.  Mention  that  this  use  is  only  a  matter  of 
etiquette,  like  shaking  hands.  Everyone  expects  it  of  us,  and 
we  are  considered  queer  if  we  do  not  follow  the  general  practice. 
Ninth  graders  may  also  learn  that  the  colon  is  used  before  a 
formal  list.  Tenth  graders  may  learn  the  other  uses  of  the 
colon :  before  a  formal  quotation,  between  biblical  chapter  and 
verse,  and  between  hours  and  minutes  (8  :24  a.m.). 

You  may  want  to  tell  students  that  the  colon  is  a  very  formal 
mark  of  punctuation,  that  you  associate  him  with  white  ties  and 
tails,  and  that  he  is  never  found  in  boisterous  surroundings. 
And  when  someone  asks  why  a  semicolon  is  not  half  a  colon, 
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since  semi  means  half,  you  may  answer  simply  that  the  word 
semicolon  is  now  a  misnomer,  and  that  in  present  American 
usage  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  colon  and  the  semi¬ 
colon,  although  originally  the  semicolon  was  intended  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  shorter  pause  than  that  shown  by  the  colon. 

The  Apostrophe. — After  reading  a  good  many  reams  of  stu¬ 
dent  themes,  the  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  times  the  apostrophe  is  omitted  just  about  balances 
the  number  of  times  it  is  used  unnecessarily.  If  we  could  only 
teach  students  to  put  apostrophes  in  the  right  places.  .  .  . 

Here  is  what  some  of  them  do :  They  omit  apostrophes  in 
possessives,  misplace  them  in  contractions,  insert  them  to  form 
possessives  of  personal  pronouns... .(.especially  it’s  for  its),  and 
insert  them  to  torjji  all  sorts  of  plurals.  Many  of  the  errors  are 
due  to  students’  carelessness ;  others  are  caused  by  poor  teach¬ 
ing.6 

The  first  step  is  to  let  students  see  that  apostrophes  are  too 
important  to  be  neglected.  Have  them  pronounce  these  words : 

shed  were  wed  shell  well  as  is 

(If  the  school  board  doesn’t  mind,  you  can  add  hell  to  this  list.) 
Then  insert  an  apostrophe  in  each  word,  and  have  someone  pro¬ 
nounce  them  again : 

she’d  we’re  we’d  she’ll  we’ll  a’s  i’s  he’ll 

Motivation,  all-important  motivation,  consists  often  only  of 
letting  them  see  why! 

Junior  high  school  students  should  learn  and  practice  the 
two  most  common  uses  of  the  apostrophe.  With  their  help, 
build  on  the  blackboard  a  rather  long  list  of  words  in  which 
apostrophes  are  used  to  show  omission  of  letters.  The  words 
above  (except  as  and  i’s)  will  be  included,  and  also  words  like 
o’clock  and  numbers  like  ’54  (meaning  1954).  Be  sure  to  stress 
that  the  apostrophe  always  goes  into  the  place  where  the  omitted 


6  There  is  a  little  agitation  to  do  away  with  the  apostrophe  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  unnecessary  mark  of  punctuation.  Although  the  author  cannot  agree  with  this 
point  of  view,  you  may  want  to  read  Helen  Rand  Miller’s  article,  “Away  with  Apos¬ 
trophes,”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (September,  1947),  381. 
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letter  or  letters  were  taken  out.  By  emphasizing  that  fact,  you 
can  prevent  monstrosities  like  were’nt  and  ar’ent. 

Tell  the  seventh  or  eighth  or  ninth  graders  that  the  second 
use  of  the  apostrophe  is  related  to  the  first.  Several  hundred 
years  ago  some  people  believed  that  the  proper  way  to  show 
possession  was  to  use  the  noun  with  the  pronoun  his.  Instead 
of  writing  Henry’s  shoes,  these  people  wrote  Henry  his  shoes; 
likewise,  they  wrote  the  king  his  crown,  etc.  When  they  pro¬ 
nounced  Henry  his  shoes  rapidly,  however,  the  hi  could  hardly 
be  heard  (let  the  class  try  it)  ;  the  result  sounded  like  Henrys 
shoes.  The  king  his  crown  sounded  like  the  kings  crown.  So, 
many  people  wrote  the  kings  crown.  Here  they  ran  into  diffi¬ 
culty,  because  kings  might  mean  two  kings,  or  it  might  indicate 
possession.  Someone  then  got  the  idea  of  using  an  apostrophe 
to  show  that  the  hi  had  (supposedly)  been  left  out.  In  that  way 
the  form  for  the  possessive  originated. 

It  seems  best  to  teach  possessives  by  having  students  write 
the  words  in  phrases — king’s  crown,  woman’s  hat,  Edward’s 
watch,  etc.  Doing  so  may  prevent  the  tendency  to  use  the 
apostrophe  in  such  a  sentence  as  “Two  kings  fought  for  the 
crown.”  It  is  also  best  to  be  sure  that  students  master  singular 
possessives  before  they  go  on  to  plural  possessives.  Many  a 
ninth  grader  has  been  confused  because  he  was  told  about  kings’ 
subjects  before  he  had  really  learned  king’s  subjects. 

In  teaching  plural  possessives,  teachers  have  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procedure  successful.  Start  with  nominative  plurals. 
Ask  the  students  to  spell  the  plurals  of  such  words  as  dog ,  raven, 
lady.  Put  these  in  one  column,  and  for  a  second  column  have 
students  spell  the  plurals  of  irregular  words  such  as  man, 
woman,  ox.  (With  advanced  classes,  words  like  sister-in-lazv 
and  alumnus  may  be  included.)  Then,  after  each  plural  noun, 
write,  with  class  help,  the  name  of  something  which  that  noun 
might  possess,  as  dogs  noses.  Ask  the  students  how  the  posses¬ 
sion  could  be  made  clear.  Someone  in  the  class  will  say  that  an 
apostrophe  should  be  used  after  the  s  in  dogs.  Go  down  the 
first  column,  inserting  an  apostrophe  after  each  final  s.  Have 
the  students  copy  the  list  of  phrases  in  their  notebooks,  because 
the  act  of  writing  will  tend  to  make  the  principle  stick. 
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Then  turn  to  the  second  column.  The  problem  is  different 
here,  because  these  plurals  do  not  end  in  s.  Show  the  students 
that  these  irregular  plural  possessives  are  formed  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  and  s.  Have  them  copy  this  second  list. 

The  next  day,  dictate  a  number  of  phrases  from  both  lists, 
and  add  a  few  others  for  additional  practice.  Repeat  a  few  days 
later,  and  repeat  after  that  until  perfection  has  been  attained. 
Vary  the  phrases  sufficiently  that  rote  memory  will  not  suffice; 
it  is  the  application  of  the  principle,  not  memory  of  a  few 
phrases,  that  you  want.  Students  who  make  two  perfect  scores 
in  succession  may  be  excused  from  later  drills. 

Possessives  of  words  like  Jones  cause  particular  trouble. 
Unless  a  student  asks  the  question,  probably  Mr.  Jones  should 
be  ignored  until  the  sophomore  or  junior  year.  Teach  dogs 
nose  and,  sometime  later,  dogs  noses,  but  let  Mr.  Jones  take  care 
of  himself.  When  he  finally  demands  your  attention,  tell  the 
class  that  Jones  ( Dickens ,  Burns )  is  a  regular  noun;  let  them 
use  Joness  as  the  singular  possessive,  just  as  they  would  write 
Smith's.  (Actually,  either  Jones'  or  Jones's  is  acceptable;  what 
you  want  to  avoid  is  J one's. )  The  plural  may  also  be  taught  as 
a  regular  plural,  like  churches.  If  your  juniors  learn  to  write 
the  Joneses'  automobiles,  you  have  done  a  good  job  of  teaching. 

Students  tend  also  to  write  her' s,  your' s,  our' s,  their's,  by 
analogy  with  dog's,  etc.  Some  teachers,  after  their  students 
have  made  such  an  error,  review  the  forms  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  stressing  that  hers,  yours,  ours,  and  theirs  are  personal 
pronouns.  “No  personal  pronoun,”  they  say,  “ever  takes  an 
apostrophe.  Nobody  would  write  m'y  for  my,  or  them  for 
them,  or  hi' s  for  his.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  apostrophes 
in  any  other  personal  pronouns.” 

The  Hyphen. — Junior  high  school  students  should  learn  the 
use  of  the  hyphen  to  divide  a  word  between  syllables  at  the  end 
of  a  line  and  to  separate  compound  numbers.  Show  them  that 
the  hyphen  at  the  end  of  a  line  prevents  misreading  in  such  a 
sentence  as  this : 


staff. 


He  climbed  up  the  flag 
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Let  them  see  also  that  there  is  a  reason  for  the  hyphen  in  com¬ 
pound  numbers.  Ask  them  what  this  sentence  means : 

The  old  lady  gave  me  thirty  five  dollar  bills. 

Some  will  say  that  it  refers  to  thirty-five  dollars,  others  that  it 
refers  to  150  dollars.  The  addition  of  a  hyphen  will  make  the 
meaning  clear. 

Encourage  the  use  of  the  dictionary  when  students  must 
divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Show  them  that  failure  to 
divide  between  syllables  sometimes  leads  to  impossible  or  ridic¬ 
ulous  pronunciations :  flagst-aff,  packthr-ead,  eno-ugh,  etc. 

In  the  senior  high  school,  when  you  come  to  the  matter  of 
hyphenation  of  compound  adjectives  and  nouns,  you  will  need 
to  explain  that  the  practice  of  hyphenation  changes.  Tell  them 
about  basketball.  When  Dr.  Naismith  invented  the  game,  he 
called  it  basket  ball  because  a  ball  was  thrown  into  a  peach 
basket.  As  the  game  became  better  known,  the  two  words  were 
felt  to  be  closely  associated,  and  were  written  with  a  hyphen. 
Today  we  consider  the  two  words  as  a  unit — basketball.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  football  and  baseball.  That  is,  a 
word  may  be  written  as  two  words  in  one  period  of  time,  and 
with  a  hyphen  in  another ;  it  may  be  written  with  a  hyphen  in 
one  decade,  and  solid  in  another.  Advise  students  to  refer  to 
the  dictionary  when  they  are  in  doubt  whether  a  compound 
noun  should  be  hyphenated  (although  dictionaries  frequently  do 
not  agree).  Tell  them  that  omission  of  an  essential  hyphen 
once  cost  the  American  people  two  million  dollars.  A  tariff  bill 
stated  that  “all  foreign  fruit,  plants”  should  be  admitted  without 
payment  of  duty.  The  bill  should  have  read  “all  foreign  fruit- 
plants.”  As  a  result  of  the  error,  fruits  from  foreign  countries 
poured  into  the  United  States  before  the  bill  could  be  changed, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  government  lost  two  million  dollars 
in  revenue. 

Let  them  see  that  words  linked  together  to  form  single  ad¬ 
jectives  need  to  be  hyphenated  except  when  the  dictionary  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  are  written  solid.  Call  to  their  attention  the 
difference  between  strange  looking  glass  and  strong  e-looking 
glass,  between  man  made  mistakes  and  man-made  mistakes. 
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Dictate  a  number  of  expressions  such  as  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
moment ,  an  old-time  dance,  a  quick-as-a-flash  retort. 

Parentheses. — Juniors  and  seniors  may  be  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  of  parentheses.  These  marks  are  used  in  rather  for¬ 
mal  writing  to  indicate  the  insertion  of  material  that  has  no 
structural  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Teach  induc¬ 
tively,  using  numerous  examples.  For  instance: 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  three  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents 

($3.27). 

These  questions  (page  47)  remain  unanswered. 

William  Shakespeare  (1564-1616). 

His  reply  (it  was  delivered  in  a  speech  in  New  Haven)  aroused 

much  controversy. 

The  Dash — Dashes  are  useful  in  writing  that  is  not  very 
formal,  and  are  occasionally  found  even  in  formal  writing.  The 
teacher  must  not  advocate  frequent  use  of  dashes,  though,  or 
some  student  may  become  a  dashomaniac.  Some  college  fresh¬ 
men  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  use  no  mark  of  punctuation 
except  the  dash.  Reading  the  first  page  of  their  first  composi¬ 
tions  leaves  the  instructor  completely  breathless. 

The  chief  use  of  the  dash  is  to  indicate  an  abrupt  break  in 
thought  or  construction.  For  example  : 

“When  I  was — there’s  a  skunk,  George !” 

This  machine — another  one  like  it  is  over  there — is  a  combine. 

It  may  also  be  used  to  indicate  hesitation : 

I — I  doubt  it.  (Tell  the  students  to  put  a  dash  right  between  the 

rs.) 

Finally,  the  dash  may  set  off  an  introductory  appositive  or  an 
appositive  loosely  attached  at  the  end  of  a  sentence : 

Sympathy  and  willingness  to  make  haste  slowly — these  are  two 

requisites  for  any  teacher. 

He  did  possess  something  that  was  superior — his  teeth. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  students  use  two  short  marks  or  one 
rather  long  mark  for  a  dash,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  hyphen. 
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In  typing,  they  must  use  two  hyphens,  as  the  standard  type^ 
writer  keyboard  has  no  dash. 

The  dash  is  not  an  important  mark  of  punctuation.  If  your 
students  do  not  know  the  more  essential  marks,  do  not  spend 
time  on  the  dash.  You  may  want  to  explain  its  use  to  your 
more  capable  students,  but  you  can  let  the  others  ignore  its 
existence. 

Brackets. — If  your  seniors  write  a  research  paper,  they  may 
need  to  know  about  brackets.  These  marks  have  a  more  lim¬ 
ited  use  than  any  others.  Contrary  to  popular  superstition,  they 
are  not  alternative  forms  of  parentheses.  Brackets  are  used 
primarily  to  enclose  one’s  personal  comments  or  corrections 
when  he  is  quoting  from  someone  else : 

The  senator  continued :  “Our  state  now  leads  the  nation  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  butterfat.  [Applause]  We  now.  .  .  .” 

“When  Rhodes  died  in  1901  [actually  1902],  he  left  six  million 

pounds  to  the  public.” 

Italics — It  is  conventional  to  underline  titles  of  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  newspapers,  and  to  place  quotation  marks  around 
titles  of  short  stories,  poems,  chapters,  or  short  articles.  Noth¬ 
ing  subtle  or  abstract  is  involved  here.  Junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  of  even  below-average  intelligence  may  be  led  to  follow 
this  convention. 

The  other  uses  of  underlining  (italics)  are  less  important; 
some,  indeed,  seem  on  the  way  to  the  discard  pile.  Although 
numerous  texts  still  say  that  names  of  ships,  trains,  airplanes, 
and  pullman  cars  should  be  italicized,  not  all  editors  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  books,  and  probably  no  editors  of  newspapers,  now 
follow  this  rule.  Perhaps  a  casual  mention  of  the  principle 
might  be  made  to  the  college  preparatory  seniors,  but  the  point 
is  not  worth  stressing. 

The  use  of  italics  to  indicate  a  word  referred  to  as  a  word,  a 
letter  referred  to  as  a  letter,  etc.,  is  more  defensible  than  the 
preceding  use  and  is  more  widely  observed.  “She  left  an  o  out 
of  sophomore ”  may  be  slightly  more  clear  than  “She  left  an  o 
out  of  sophomore.”  “He  said  that  the  when  was  misplaced”  is 
easier  to  read  than  “He  said  that  the  when  was  misplaced.” 
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Therefore,  unless  there  are  more  fundamental  things  to  present, 
this  use  of  italics  should  be  taught. 

Caution  is  necessary  in  teaching  the  use  of  underlining  for 
emphasis.  Too  many  students  make  a  vice  of  underlining. 
Some  seem  to  reason  that  if  one  underlining  creates  emphasis, 
two  underlinings  should  create  more.  In  the  paper  of  one  stu¬ 
dent  some  words  were  underlined  five  times,  and  an  applicant 
for  a  secretarial  position  once  double-underlined  every  sentence 
in  her  letter  of  application  because  she  wanted  the  letter  to  be 
emphatic.  (She  did  not  get  the  job.)  The  sane  approach  is  to 
tell — and  show — the  students  that  a  little  underlining  goes  a 
long  way,  and  that  too  much  underlining  for  emphasis  detracts 
from  a  piece  of  writing. 

Students  like  to  know  the  relationship  between  underlining 
and  italics.  The  explanation  is  simple.  If  they  were  to  hand  in 
a  manuscript  to  a  printer,  anything  that  they  had  underlined 
would  be  set  in  italic  type. 

Capitalization. — As  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  capitalization  is  closely  related  to  punctuation.  It  is  a  signal 
to  the  reader,  just  as  a  punctuation  mark  is.  It  tells  the  reader, 
“Here  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence,  or  here  is  a  proper 
noun  or  something  comparable  to  a  proper  noun,  or  here  is 
some  kind  of  title.” 

The  seventh  grader  will  already  know  that  he  needs  a  capital 
to  start  a  sentence,  that  he  should  capitalize  the  pronoun  I ,  and 
that  he  should  capitalize  names  of  persons  and  places.  Beyond 
these  things,  his  knowledge  of  capitals  will  probably  be  sketchy. 
More  than  likely  he  will  use  too  many  capitals  rather  than  too 
few.  Some  high  school  compositions  have  a  slightly  German 
look  because  most  of  the  nouns  are  capitalized. 

A  week  spent  on  capitalization  in  any  grade  is  likely  to  be 
three  days  wasted.  A  few  of  the  principles  will  stick,  but  since 
there  are  twenty  or  more  capitalization  rules,  many  will  be  for¬ 
gotten.  A  better  technique  is  to  take  up  individual  questions 
about  capitalization  at  the  time  when  the  need  is  present. 
Learning  thus  becomes  purposeful. 

For  example,  suppose  that  the  students  are  going  to  write 
a  paper  on  the  football  prospects  of  their  school.  The  teacher 
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will  anticipate  the  kinds  of  capitalization  they  will  need  and  talk 
over  the  matter  with  the  class.  The  composition  will  have  a 
title.  Which  words  do  we  capitalize  in  titles?  There  will  be 
references  to  this  high  school  and  perhaps  to  other  schools. 
When  do  we  write  High  School  and  when  do  we  write  high 
school ?  Teacher  and  class  will  provide  illustrations,  and  the 
principles  will  probably  be  remembered  because  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  time  when  the  students  feel  a  need  for  them. 

Similarly,  when  one  writes  a  letter,  he  usually  refers  to  his 
relatives.  So,  before  the  students  write  a  letter,  they  talk  over 
the  question  of  when  we  capitalize  Mother,  Aunt,  etc.,  and  when 
we  do  not. 

The  capitalization  errors  most  frequently  made  by  students 
are  in  names  of  relatives,  seasons,  directions,  and  school  sub¬ 
jects.  Difficulty  is  the  reason;  students’  stupidity  is  not.  To 
the  young  student,  capitalization  looks  hit-and-miss.  Some¬ 
times  people  do  capitalize  Uncle,  South,  and  Algebra,  and 
sometimes  they  don’t ;  but  whichever  he  chooses,  it  seems,  is 
wrong.  Poets  get  by  with  capitalizing  Winter,  but  Miss 
Demeanor  tells  him  that  he  must  not  do  so.  The  apparent 
contradictions  do  not  make  sense. 

Statistics  on  the  “holding  power”  of  schools  are  often  inter¬ 
esting,  but  they  do  not  reveal  enough.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
statistics  were  available  to  show  how  many  students  drop  out 
of  school  because  capitalization  or  the  federal  judiciary  system 
or  quadratic  equations  do  not  make  sense.  It  would  be  equally 
interesting  if  other  statistics  were  available  to  show  how  many 
students  stay  in  school  because  one  teacher  can  explain  things 
so  that  they  seem  reasonable  and  understandable  and  worth 
knowing. 

Why  are  Uncle,  South,  and  Algebra  capitalized  part  of  the 
time  ?  There  is  the  key.  Why  ?  Consider  these  sentences : 

But,  James,  I  haven’t  any  money. 

But,  Uncle,  I  haven’t  any  money. 

He  lives  in  Alabama. 

He  lives  in  the  South. 

I  am  taking  Algebra  1. 
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In  the  first  pair  of  sentences,  Uncle  is  used  as  a  proper  noun, 
the  equivalent  of  James.  In  the  second  pair,  South  is  a  proper 
name,  including  Alabama  and  other  states.  In  the  last  sentence, 
Algebra  1  is  a  proper  name;  it  does  not  refer  to  algebra  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  to  this  particular  algebra  course. 

But  sometimes  these  words  are  not  used  as  substitutes  for 
proper  names : 

My  uncle  came  for  a  visit. 

We  walked  south  two  blocks. 

He  enjoys  studying  algebra. 

In  these  sentences,  uncle,  south,  and  algebra  do  not  refer  to 
proper  names.  That  can  be  proved,  at  least  in  the  first  two,  by 
trying  to  substitute  a  proper  name.  Most  persons  would  not 
write : 

My  James  came  for  a  visit. 

We  walked  Alabama  two  blocks. 

Let  them  see  why !  If  one  teaching  technique  is  of  greater 
importance  than  any  other,  it  is  probably  that  one — let  them  see 
why. 

For  Tall  People  Only 

When  the  young  man  began  teaching,  very  fresh  from  a  year 
of  graduate  school,  he  was  taller  than  he  is  now — much  taller. 
He  was  so  tall  that  he  had  his  head  in  the  clouds. 

A  wise  old  professor  had  told  him  and  others  in  his  class  that 
getting  educated  consists  of  learning  limitations,  their  own  limi¬ 
tations  and  those  of  others.  The  young  man  did  not  believe  it. 
He  rather  doubted  that  he  had  any  serious  personal  limitations, 
and  he  was  reasonably  sure  that  humanity  was  on  the  verge  of 
a  more  golden  Golden  Age.  He  knew  what  his  contribution  to 
that  age  would  be.  He  was  going  to  make  all  his  students  into 
Lovers  of  Literature ;  he  was  going  to  imbue  them  with  a  desire 
for  nothing  less  than  the  Good  Life ;  he  was  going  to  inspire 
them  to  write  sentences  filled  with  Rhetorical  Fire.  He  gave 
little  thought  to  such  trivialities  as  commas,  semicolons,  capital 
letters,  and  spelling.  His  eyes  were  above  cloud  level. 

The  first  papers  that  his  students  wrote  reduced  his  stature 
considerably.  From  a  typical  freshman  came: 
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I  like  to  go  Swimming  and  to  hunt  Frogs  with  my  Father  in  the 
Summer  that  is  of  corse. 

And  from,  alas,  an  almost  typical  senior : 

My  father  is  engaged  in  the  profession  of  Dentisty,  someday 
I  hope  to  become  a  dentist  too. 

Rhetorical  Fire,  he  decided,  would  have  to  wait. 

During  the  rest  of  the  first  year,  his  stature  continued  ta 
shrink.  The  juniors  did  not  share,  and  apparently  could  not 
be  induced  to  share,  his  enthusiasm  for  Whitman.  How,  he 
wondered,  could  they  become  Lovers  of  Literature  if  they  were 
not  Lovers  of  Whitman?  The  sophomores  got  lost  in  the 
fourth  act  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  Good  Life,  fortunately,  seemed 
to  be  faring  reasonably  well,  although  he  found  himself  becom¬ 
ing  a  little  less  certain  of  its  ingredients. 

He  went  back  to  the  wise  old  professor  and  told  him  his 
troubles.  “That  is  what  often  happens  to  English  teachers,” 
the  professor  said.  “During  the  first  year  they  discover  that 
they  and  everyone  else  have  limitations.  You  have  found  that 
in  nine  months  you  cannot  turn  a  hundred  or  so  average  boys 
and  girls  into  polished  writers  or  into  worshipers  of  Santayana. 
This  is  a  crucial  time  for  you.  Like  every  English  teacher  who 
becomes  disillusioned  during  the  first  year,  you  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  decision  to  make.  You  may  go  on  teaching  ‘the  finer  things’ 
exclusively,  in  the  hope  that  something  you  teach  will  make  an 
impression.  Many  English  teachers  choose  that  alternative. 
Or  you  may  start  at  the  level  where  each  class  is — or  even  where 
each  student  is — and  try  to  help  the  students  grow,  try  to  help 
them  get  ready  for  ‘the  finer  things.’  Some  of  them  will  grow 
so  much  that  eventually  they  may  outstrip  you  or  me.  Others, 
because  of  their  limitations,  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  more  esoteric  uses  of  punctuation,  will  never  be  able  to  write 
a  coherent  compound-complex  sentence,  and  will  never  feel  at 
home  even  with  a  Sinclair  Lewis  novel. 

“I  hope  that  you  choose  the  second  alternative,  that  of  help¬ 
ing  the  students  to  grow,”  the  professor  went  on.  “Patience  is 
what  you  need,  patience  to  let  nature  work,  patience  to  irrigate 
and  to  cultivate.  People  grow  slowly,  like  oaks.  Asparagus 
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grows  quickly,  but  soon  goes  to  seed.  We  want  human  oaks, 
not  human  asparagus.” 

“But  the  things  these  youngsters  need  seem  so  petty,  so  in¬ 
significant,”  the  young  man  said.  “I  feel  as  if  I’m  wasting  my 
time  and  theirs  when  I  spend  so  long  on  these  minutiae.  Why, 
I’d  have  to  spend  hours  on  teaching  elementary  reading  and  on 
spelling  -and  capital  letters  and  commas  and  writing  of  simple 
sentences.  It  would  take  hours,  months,  years.” 

“Precisely,”  said  the  wise  old  professor. 

THE  IDEA  BOX 

Importance  of  Punctuation 

Legend  has  it  that  the  Czarina  of  Russia  saw  on  the  desk  of  Alexander 
III  a  note :  “Pardon  impossible ;  to  be  sent  to  Siberia.”  She  changed 
the  punctuation :  “Pardon ;  impossible  to  be  sent  to  Siberia.”  Louise 
Noyes  ( English  Journal,  XXXIV,  June,  1945,  340). 

As  a  motivating  device,  occasionally  write  on  the  board  a  tricky 
sentence  for  students  to  punctuate.  E.g.,  write,  without  punctuation  or 
capitals,  “Bill,  where  Henry  had  had  Tad/  had  had  Tad  had.’  ‘Had  had’ 
had  had  the  examiner’s  approval.”  Louise  Noyes  ( English  Journal, 
XXXIII,  November,  1944,  513).  Or  “That  that  is,  is;  that  that  is  not, 
is  not.  Is  not  that  it?  It  is.”  Carl  Miller  ( English  Journal,  XXXIV, 
June,  1945,  348). 

Here  are  some  old  favorite  examples  of  the  need  for  punctuation,  as 
well  as  some  new  ones. 

Woman  !  Without  her,  man  would  be  a  savage.  , 

Woman  without  her  man  would  be  a  savage. 

Louise  thinks  her  employer  is  attractive. 

Louise,  thinks  her  employer,  is  attractive. 

Mr.  Rice,  the  superintendent  came  in. 

Mr.  Rice,  the  superintendent,  came  in. 

“Bill,”  called  Ralph.  “Come  here!” 

Bill  called,  “Ralph,  come  here !” 

The  tight-rope  walker  almost  fell. 

The  tight  rope-walker  almost  fell. 

The  net  was  made  of  four  wire  cables. 

The  net  was  made  of  four-wire  cables. 

She  is  there  now. 

She  is  there  now  ! 

She  is  there  now  ? 
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No  man  can  be  happy. 

No.  Man  can  be  happy. 

Lord  Wellington  entered  on  his  head  a  helmet  on  his  feet  a  pair 

of  well  polished  boots  on  his  brow  a  cloud  in  his  hand  his  favorite 

walking  stick  in  his  eye  fire 

The  fight  over  the  boys  came  home 

While  I  was  dressing  my  little  brother  came  in 

this  is  the  story  of  waiter  who 
has  not  heard  the  story  through 
it  waiter  gained  lasting  fame 
a  beautiful  girl  and  a  glorious  name 
he  also  gained  one  autumn  day 
on  the  grassy  field  in  gridiron  play 
the  team  was  losing  the  clock  moved  fast 
any  play  might  be  the  last 
of  the  game  injured  waiter  then 
called  his  own  signal  explaining  men 
ill  take  the  blame  if  we  dont  score 
he  ran  full  ninety  yards  or  more 
than  enough  to  win  the  game 
and  gallant  waiter  had  won  his  fame 

Encourage  your  students  to  collect  sentences  in  which  mispunctuation 
would  cause  comic  misreading. 

Blackboard  Reminder 

In  some  classes,  part  of  the  blackboard  is  reserved  for  reference 
purposes.  Most-needed  principles  of  punctuation,  etc.,  are  kept  there 
as  convenient  reminders  for  students. 

Distributing  Punctuation  Marks 

Some  teachers  in  junior  high  school  occasionally  pass  out  sentences 
with  all  necessary  punctuation  marks  at  the  end.  Students  put  the  marks 
where  they  belong. 

Eliminating  “Siamese”  Sentences 

Lou  LaBrant  suggests  that  the  “comma  splice”  is  caused  by  a  student’s 
failure  to  supply  the  word  necessary  to  relate  the  two  clauses,  and  rec¬ 
ommends  helping  him  to  supply  that  word.  E.g.,  “He  breathed  rapidly, 
he  was  nervous”  needs  a  because.  “Teaching  High-School  Students  to 
Write”  ( English  Journal ,  XXXV,  March,  1946,  123). 

For  Colorful  Charts 

Write  to  Modern  School  Products,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  list  and 
price  of  charts  for  punctuation,  grammar,  figures  of  speech,  literary 
maps,  etc. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  Why  is  it  important  to  let  students  understand  the  reasons  for 
using  each  mark  of  punctuation? 

2.  In  an  article  in  a  current  magazine,  look  at  sentences  containing 
commas.  See  which  of  the  three  rules  (pp.  325-28)  justifies 
the  use  of  each  comma. 

3.  Since  the  functions  of  commas,  parentheses,  dashes,  and  brackets 
are  somewhat  similar,  why  are  all  four  needed? 

4.  List  pros  and  cons  of  this  plan  followed  in  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Sophomores,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  must  pass  a  “hurdle”  ex¬ 
amination  in  punctuation,  spelling,  and  capitalization,  or  else 
take  a  special  course  the  next  year  in  addition  to  the  regular 
English  course. 

5.  What  examples  of  changes  in  “rules”  of  punctuation  do  you 
know?  Why,  in  your  opinion,  have  these  rules  changed? 

6.  Find  or  construct  a  number  of  sentences  in  which  punctuation  is 
needed  to  prevent  misreading.  Keep  them  for  future  use. 

7.  Draw  several  original  stick-man  cartoons  to  illustrate  various 
principles  of  punctuation.  For  example,  a  feeble  little  comma 
tries  vainly  to  hold  apart  two  big,  hairy  sentences,  but  a  muscular 
semicolon  does  so  with  ease. 

8.  Prepare  a  diagnostic  test  to  be  used  in  a  ninth  or  tenth  grade 
class  to  determine  which  principles  of  punctuation  will  require 
most  attention. 

9.  In  what  ways  are  capital  letters  similar  to  marks  of  punctuation  ? 
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The  Layman’s  Attitude  Toward  Spelling _ “Wanted:  Sec¬ 

retary  who  can  spell,”  said  a  classified  advertisement.  “The 
girls  who  work  in  my  office  can’t  spell  even  simple  words,”  a 
businessman  complained  recently.  “Why  don’t  elementary 
teachers  really  teach  spelling  any  more?”  a  high  school  teacher 
wondered.  “It  looks  as  if  high  school  teachers  could  at  least 
teach  spelling,”  grumbled  a  college  instructor.  “In  what  ways 
can  we  in  the  English  Department  be  of  greatest  service  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture?”  a  dean  was  asked.  “I  wish,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “that  you  could  teach  our  students  spelling  and — uh — 
spelling  and — ”  He  never  got  beyond  spelling. 

It  is  possible  to  object  to  overemphasis  on  spelling,  on  the 
ground  that  well-worded,  coherent  sentences,  well-constructed 
paragraphs,  and  worth-while  thoughts  are  much  more  important 
than  i  before  e.  It  is  certainly  unfair  that  the  quality  of  English 
teaching  should  be  judged  25  per  cent  of  the  time  on  graduates’ 
ability  to  talk  effectively,  14  per  cent  on  their  ability  to  write 
grammatically  and  punctuate  adequately,  1  per  cent  on  their 
ability  to  get  meaning  from  the  printed  page,  and  60  per  cent 
on  their  ability  to  spell.1  But  so — at  least,  sometimes  it  seems 
that  way — so  runs  the  world. 

Not  that  spelling  is  unimportant.  A  teacher  should  be  un¬ 
willing  even  to  teach  it  if  he  thought  that.  But  it  does  appear 
true  that  the  workaday  world  places  more  emphasis  on  spelling 
than  it  rightly  deserves. 

There  are  reasons,  of  course,  for  this  emphasis.  Three  may 


1  The  percentages  are  based  upon  some  informal  research  carried  out  by  a  small 
group  which  included  the  author.  They  were  the  result  of  answers  by  business  and 
professional  men  to  the  question:  “On  what  basis  do  you  primarily  judge  your 
employees’  English?”  Many  of  these  men  had  secretaries  and  hence  tended  to  empha¬ 
size  spelling. 
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be  worth  mentioning.  One  is  that  spelling  errors  are  among 
the  easiest  to  discover  and  demonstrate.  A  merchant  or  his 
customer  may  not  be  able  to  tell  why  a  sentence  is  not  clear, 
but  he  can  recognize  a  misspelling.  Second,  the  historical  tra¬ 
dition  of  spelling  bees  and  blue-backed  spellers  has  made  correct 
spelling  a  devoutly-to-be-wished  virtue.  And  third,  this  is  an 
age  of  standardization.  Interchangeable  automobile  parts, 
streets  lined  with  identical  houses,  standardized  office  proce¬ 
dures,  standardized  spelling — all  are  symbols  of  our  era. 
Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries  could  write  day,  daye,  dai,  daie, 
deye,  or  deie,  as  they  chose,  but  the  pretty  stenographer  would 
not  be  allowed  such  freedom  if  she  wished  it. 

The  Complexity  of  English  Orthography. — Problems  of 
spelling  are  not  peculiar  to  our  language,  but  they  are  more 
acute  in  English  than  in  most  other  languages  largely  because 
English  is  phonetically  and  orthographically  a  hybrid.  In  the 
continental  languages,  one  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  the 
sound  of  ah,  for  instance,  will  be  spelled  a,  but  in  English  it 
may  be  a,  ah,  al,  an,  or  0.  The  story  is  told  of  a  man  named 
Turner  who  registered  in  a  hotel  as  Mr.  Phtholognyrrh. 
Pressed  for  an  explanation,  he  said  that  Phtholognyrrh  is  pro¬ 
nounced  Turner  because 

in  phthisic,  phth  —  t 
in  colonel,  olo  —  nr 
in  gnat,  gn  =  n 
in  myrrh,  yrrh  —  er  2 

Our  orthographical  monstrosities  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  taken  words  from  almost  every  language.  Sometimes  we 
have  retained  the  original  pronunciation  but  changed  the  spell¬ 
ing  ;  sometimes  we  have  kept  the  spelling  but  changed  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  frequently  we  have  changed  both  or  changed  neither. 
The  process  of  assimilating  foreign  words  has  been  a  haphazard 
one. 

The  word  debt  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  Middle 
English  spelling  was  det  or  dette,  because  the  word  was  bor- 

2  Can  you  and  your  students  demonstrate  that  ghoti  spells  fish,  or  that  phoughmn 
spells  joam ? 
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rowed  from  Old  French  dete  or  dette.  The  French  had  bor¬ 
rowed  the  word  from  the  Latin  debita  or  debitum  and  had 
simplified  it.  Renaissance  writers  in  England  realized  that  det 
came  ultimately  from  Latin  debitum,  and  began  inserting  b  to 
indicate  the  origin.  Therefore  in  our  spelling  we  have  to  learn 
debt,  thoroughly  illogical  and  almost  unpronounceable  though 
the  combination  looks.  The  French  much  more  sensibly  spell 
it  dette. 

Attempts  to  simplify  English  spelling  go  back  at  least  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  a  monk  named  Orm  devised  his  own 
system.  Many  Renaissance  writers  advocated  conforming  as 
closely  as  possible  to  Latin  spelling,  although  one  of  them,  John 
Barrett,  in  1573  suggested  simplifying  by  elimination  of  the 
letter  q  and  of  the  letter  c  except  in  ch  combinations.  Two  cen¬ 
turies  later,  Benjamin  Franklin  recommended  a  new  alphabet. 
Noah  Webster  achieved  some  simplification,  notably  in  reform¬ 
ing  such  words  as  honour,  centre,  musick,  and  plough,  but  he 
was  defeated  in  his  plea  for  farewel,  crum,  wo,  ake,  and  so  op. 
Late  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  philological  associations  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  vainly  sought  a  sound  basis 
for  simplifying.  Andrew  Carnegie  proved,  to  his  regret,  that 
wealth  could  not  effect  the  needed  changes.  When  Theodore 
Roosevelt  wanted  to  use  simplified  spelling  in  his  official  corre¬ 
spondence,  Congress  threatened  to  withhold  his  appropriation.3 
Slowly  a  few  shortened  spellings  like  gram,  catalog,  quartet, 
and  traveled  have  become  accepted.  Some  newspapers  have 
entered  the  campaign  for  simplified  spelling.  Today  at  least 
three  groups  of  scholars  and  laymen  are  working  in  different 
directions :  one  to  simplify  the  spelling  of  only  a  few  especially 
unphonetic  words,  one  to  respell  virtually  all  words,  and  one  to 
employ  a  new  alphabet  with  a  different  letter  for  each  sound. 

The  future  of  simplified  spelling  will  not  be  bright  unless 
three  unlikely  events  are  brought  to  pass.  A  workable  basis  for 
simplification  must  be  found,  powerful  backing  must  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  human  inertia  must  be  overcome. 

English  teachers,  then,  must  go  on  making  the  best  of  a  bad 

3  As  its  editorial  on  the  last  day  of  Roosevelt’s  term  in  office,  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  had  one  word:  “Thru.” 
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bargain.  It  is  part  of  the  job  to  teach  students  to  spell  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  that  have  become  established. 

Research  in  the  Teaching  of  Spelling. — If  all  the  research 
that  has  gone  into  the  teaching  of  spelling  were  assembled  in 
one  place,  it  would  fill  hundreds  of  shelves.  For  example,  at 
Indiana  University  alone,  data  on  the  spelling  achievements  of 
about  275,000  children  have  been  compiled.  As  a  result  of  so 
much  research,  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  number  of  conclusions 
regarding  the  most  effective  ways  to  teach  spelling.  But  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  no  single  “easy”  method  has  emerged  as , 
clearly  superior  to  all  other  methods. 

Numerous  spelling  researchers  have  centered  their  attention 
upon  words.  They  have  discovered  which  words  appear  most 
often  in  reading  4  and  what  the  ten  thousand  words  are  that  are 
used  most  often  in  writing.5  They  have  counted  and  counted  to 
find  which  words  are  most  often  misspelled,  have  analyzed  the 
errors  to  discover  the  most  troublesome  spots,  and  have  sug¬ 
gested  grade  levels  at  which  certain  words  might  be  taught  most 
profitably.  The  contributions  of  these  researchers  are  note¬ 
worthy  because,  among  many  other  things,  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  (1)  1,000  words  constitute  the  basic  vocabulary 
that  is  used  in  90  per  cent  of  English  writing;  (2)  the  number 
of  generally  troublesome  words  is  not  large — perhaps  a  hundred 
or  fewer; 6  (3)  in  many  words,  there  is  only  one  trouble  spot 
toward  which  attention  need  be  directed. 

Even  more  profitable  has  been  the  research  of  men  and 
women  who  have  studied  children  rather  than  words.  The 
difference  in  the  two  approaches  is  this :  The  word  specialist 
asks,  “What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  words  that  people 
need  to  know  how  to  spell?”  The  child  specialist  asks,  “How 
can  children  most  efficaciously  be  taught  to  spell?”  The  word 
specialist  is  interested  in  having  words  mastered ;  the  child 

-ie  d 

4  E.  _x.  Thorndike,  A  Teacher’s  Word  Book  of  20,000  Words  (New  York,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1931). 

5  Ernest  Horn,  A  Basic  Writing  Vocabulary.  University  of  Iowa  Monograph  in 
Education,  1st  Ser.,  No.  4,  April  1,  1926. 

6  Ellen  Geyer,  “How  Many  Spelling  Demons  Are  There?”  English  Journal, 
XXXIII  (October,  1944),  433.  For  a  typical  list,  see  p.  359,  or  turn  to  An  Ex¬ 
perience  Curriculum  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1935),  p.  260. 
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specialist  is  interested  in  building  students’  desire  and  power 
to  master  words. 

Note  the  two  terms  desire  and  power.  The  desire  comes 
first;  power  is  its  offspring.  You  have  heard  the  saying  that 
one  must  be  cautious  in  deciding  what  he  wants,  because  he  is 
likely  to  get  it.  If  a  student  decides  that  he  really  wants  to  learn 
to  spell,  he  is  likely  to  learn  to  spell. 

Building  the  Desire  to  Spell. — Desire  is  the  old  friend  moti¬ 
vation  in  disguise.  How  can  good  spelling  be  motivated? 

Here  are  five  suggestions.  None  is  infallible,  but  one  will 
work  with  some  students,  another  with  others.  A  combination 
of  the  five  should  effect  a  wholesome  desire  to  improve  and  to 
continue  improving. 

1.  Build  an  interest  in  words.  Help  students  to  see  that  words 
are  like  people.  Words  have  personalities — drab,  shy,  aggressive, 
colorful,  scary,  etc.  Like  people,  too,  they  often  belong  to  families : 
the  Antes,  Antis,  Ocracies,  Ations,  and  so  on.  The  English  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  a  melting  pot  for  words  as  America  has  been  a 
melting  pot  for  people ;  just  as  it  is  sometimes  interesting  to  find 
out  a  person’s  ancestry,  so  it  is  often  interesting  and  informative 
to  discover  the  ancestry  of  a  word.  (See  Chapter  13  for  further 
discussion  of  building  interest  in  words.) 

2.  Demonstrate  why  spelling  has  become  standardized.  You 
might  have  each  of  your  students  write  three  or  four  sentences  on 
any  subject.  Tell  the  class  that  each  is  to  spell  all  the  words  in  any 
way  that  he  wishes — the  more  original  the  spelling  the  better. 
Write  something  like  this  as  an  example:  “Hwenn  thuh  Inngglissh 
lannggwidge  wuzz  jungrr,  itt  wuzz  vehree  dyffruhnt  phrumn  thuh 
lannggwidge  ovv  2da.”  Have  the  students  exchange  papers  and 
try  to  read  what  their  classmates  have  written.  The  time  will  not 
be  wasted,  for  they  will  prove  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  if  each 
person  spelled  to  suit  himself,  confusion  and  loss  of  effort  would 
result. 

.Ox 

3.  Show  that  employers  value  correct  spelling.  If  you  be  e  the 
opportunity  to  find  out  what  a  few  employers  in  your  community 
think  about  spelling,  make  use  of  it,  because  nothing  will  impress 
students  more  than  the  point  of  view  of  influential  local  people. 
Collect  a  few  pertinent  real-life  anecdotes  about  the  stenographer 
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who  couldn’t  spell  (and  the  one  who  could),  the  mechanic’s  trouble 
with  gas-kit  and  gasket,  the  farmer  who  ordered  clover  because  he 
couldn’t  spell  alfalfa,  etc. 

4.  Make  correct  spelling  a  challenge. 

.  .  .  the  problem  of  the  poor  speller  is  in  the  last  analysis  one  of 
attitude.  Suppose  we  show  the  poor  speller  why  he  makes  his  mistakes 
and  why  he  does  not  improve.  Suppose  we  show  him  the  method  to 
overcome  his  difficulties.  Nothing  will  happen  unless  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  in  him  a  determination  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  This  does  not 
mean  a  determination  to  please  his  teacher.  That  determination  will 
last  only  so  long  as  the  student  is  with  us.  But  the  poor  speller’s  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  lifelong  problem.  He  will  find  out  his  errors,  day  after  day, 
year  after  year.  ...  It  is  like  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  finds  with  his 
plow  the  stones  in  his  field.  The  stones  will  never  get  out  of  that  field 
unless  the  farmer  stops  whenever  he  finds  a  stone  and  carefully  takes  that 
stone  to  the  pile  in  the  fence-corner.  So,  word  by  word,  the  poor  speller 
must  progress.  He  will  not  do  this  merely  to  please  us.  He  will  not  do 
it  merely  to  get  a  grade.  He  will  not  do  it  unless  he  has  developed  a 
feeling  of  pride  that  spelling  “cannot  get  him  down,”  that  he  can  learn 
to  spell  as  well  as  anybody.7 

5.  Continue  motivation  by  praising  improvement.  Graphs  or 
charts  to  show  individual  or  class  improvement  are  often  helpful. 
Praise  of  the  student  who  has  just  overcome  his  habit  of  confusing 
their,  there,  and  they’re  is  beneficial,  even  though  he  still  misspells 
a  dozen  other  words  in  one  paper.  To  tell  a  class  that  it  is  im¬ 
proving  in  its  spelling  brings  better  results  than  to  say,  “Your 
spelling  is  worse  than  that  of  any  other  class  I’ve  ever  taught.” 

Building  the  Power  to  Spell. — If  students  are  sufficiently 
motivated,  many  of  them  will  be  willing  to  go  through  the  rather 
laborious  steps  recommended  by  Ernest  Horn  and  Ernest  Ash- 
baugh,'two  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  spelling.  These  steps, 
as  slightly  modified  by  an  N.C.T.E  committee,  are  as  follows: 

In  studying  a  word,  a  good  procedure  for  a  learner  is,  (1)  to  say  each 
syllable  distinctly  and  look  at  the  syllable  as  he  says  it,  (2)  with  eyes 
closed  to  think  how  the  word  looks,  (3)  to  look  at  the  word  again  to 
check  his  impression,  (4)  to  write  the  word  and  check  with  the  book, 

7  E.  W.  Dolch,  “Teaching  Spelling,”  Illinois  English  Bulletin,  XXX  (March, 
1943),  No.  6. 
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and  (5)  to  repeat  twice  the  writing  and  checking.  If  on  any  one  of  these 
five  trials  he  misspells  the  word,  he  should  copy  it  in  his  spelling  note¬ 
book  for  review.  Finally,  he  should  write  the  group  of  words  studied 
as  a  parent,  brother,  sister,  or  friend  pronounces  them  for  him.8 

E.  W.  Dolch  comments  on  the  characteristics  of  the  good 
speller : 

.  .  .  the  “good  speller”  (1)  checks  his  guesses,  (2)  proofreads  for 
spelling,  and  (3)  studies  the  spelling  of  new  words,  which  means  (a) 
he  gets  the  exact  pronunciation  of  each  new  word,  (b)  he  asks  if  this 
sounding  tells  the  letters,  and  (c)  where  it  does  not,  he  finds  a  means  of 
remembering  the  exact  letters  at  the  difficult  spot.  He  makes  this  rapid 
check  in  all  subjects,  in  English,  in  history,  in  science,  or  what  not. 
He  habitually  makes  this  check,  and  does  it  in  a  few  seconds  only.9 

Good  spelling,  in  other  words,  is  dependent  upon  good  spell¬ 
ing  habits,  and  good  spelling  habits  are  dependent  largely  upon 
good  attitudes.  If  wholesome  attitudes  have  been  created,  what 
can  be  done  to  expedite  the  formation  of  good  habits? 

How  do  you  remember  the  correct  way  to  spell  anticipate  ? 
You  have  three  ways  of  recalling  a  word :  motor,  auditory,  and 
visual.10  If  you  have  written  the  word  often  enough,  anticipate 
seems  to  flow  from  your  pen  without  your  thinking  about  its 
spelling.  That  is,  practice  in  writing  the  word  has  fixed  the 
spelling  so  securely  in  your  nervous  system  that  you  would  have 
to  make  an  effort  to  misspell  it.  But  if  you  have  seldom  written 
anticipate,  you  may  have  to  pause  to  use  the  auditory  method  by 
pronouncing  it  to  yourself.  “An-tiss-i-pate,”  you  say,  and  thus 
you  get  an  idea  of  the  number  of  syllables  and  the  approximate 
structure  of  each.  You  know,  though,  that  not  all  syllables  are 
spelled  as  they  are  pronounced ;  therefore,  you  try  to  visualize 
the  word.  An  is  all  right,  but  tiss  is  not  in  your  mental  picture. 
You  have  become  accustomed  to  seeing  tic  as  the  second  syllable. 
With  the  visual  image  to  help,  you  write  anticipate.  If  you  are 
not  positive  that  you  have  spelled  it  correctly,  you  look  it  up  in 
the  dictionary. 


8  An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English,  p.  259. 

9  Op.  cit. 

10  Ernest  Horn,  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  names  a  fourth, 
kinesthetic. 
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But  suppose  that  you  are  learning  to  spell  a  word  that  is  new 
to  you — possibly  pyxidium.  You  say  the  word  pyxidium  two 
or  three  times,  tasting  it,  letting  it  roll  over  your  tongue,  feeling 
its  rhythm.  Then  you  look  at  it  for  trouble  spots,  and  find  only 
one,  in  the  first  syllable.  The  spelling  of  that  syllable,  you  see, 
is  pyx.  You  try  to  visualize  the  syllable.  If  you  have  found 
that  mnemonic  devices  help  you,  you  may  try  to  find  some  way 
of  remembering  pyx  by  association;  you  may  recall  the  yx  in 
asphyxiate  or  the  fact  that  you  would  say  yx  if  you  were  repeat¬ 
ing  the  alphabet  backward.  But  particularly  you  try  to  visual¬ 
ize  the  word.  When  you  can  really  see  it,  you  write  pyxidium, 
pyxidium,  pyxidium,  and  the  word  is  yours. 

Some  members  of  your  eighth  or  ninth  grade  class  will  need 
to  follow  the  same  steps  in  learning  forty  or  business  that  you 
took  in  learning  pyxidium.  Have  Walter  pronounce  business 
slowly  and  distinctly  at  least  twice.  Then  have  him  look  at  it. 
Ask  him  whether  any  letters  are  silent  or  pronounced  in  an  un¬ 
usual  way.  He  will  probably  see  that  the  u  is  pronounced  in  an 
extraordinary  fashion  and  that  the  i  is  silent.  Have  him  close 
his  eyes  and  try  to  picture  the  whole  word,  and  open  them  to 
check  his  visual  image.  Then  have  him  write  the  word  three 
times.  It  is  desirable  also  to  have  him  construct  a  sentence  in 
which  the  word  is  used. 

It  is  possible  that  you  will  have  to  start  even  further  back. 
Some  years  ago  in  elementary  schools,  students  learned  pho¬ 
netics,  the  sounds  of  letters.  They  learned  the  at  family  (bat, 
cat,  etc.),  the  it  family,  the  and  family,  and  so  on.  Thus  they 
discovered  that  each  letter  has  a  sound  which  is  usually  charac¬ 
teristic  of  it.  (English  is  about  85  per  cent  phonetic.)  But  in 
recent  years,  in  many  schools  phonetics  has  not  been  taught. 
As  a  result,  you  may  have  junior  high  or  even  senior  high 
school  students  who  do  not  know  the  characteristic  sounds  of 
some  letters.  For  these  students,  correct  spelling  results  only 
from  visual  and  motor  recall ;  one  third  of  their  potential  spell¬ 
ing  power  is  missing  unless  you  supply  it. 

The  importance  of  phonetics  in  spelling  is  illustrated  in  the 
Indiana  study  previously  mentioned.  In  this  phase  of  the  study, 
the  spelling  of  more  than  101,000  children  was  analyzed,  to- 
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gether  with  their  previous  preparation,  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  spelling,  methods  of  teaching,  and  many  other  items.  “Where 
phonetics  had  been  heavily  stressed  there  was  only  37  per  cent 
retardation,  compared  with  44  per  cent  when  phonetics  was 
moderately  stressed  and  54  per  cent  when  not  stressed  at  all.”  11 

The  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  when  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  know  the  usual  sounds  of  letters  you  must  teach 
those  sounds  before  all  class  members  can  progress  far  in  spell¬ 
ing.  Happily,  adolescents  can  learn  the  sounds  quickly.  Five 
minutes  of  drill  per  day  for  a  few  weeks  should  give  even  the 
slow  students  this  desirable  background.  For  such  drill  choose 
simple  words  that  clearly  represent  the  most  characteristic 
sounds  of  letters  in  English  words. 

Sometimes  students  misspell  words  because  they  mispro¬ 
nounce  them.  Slovenly  or  otherwise  inaccurate  pronunciation 
of  such  words  as  athletic,  divide,  government,  laboratory,  recog¬ 
nize,  and  ridiculous  may  lead  to  misspelling.  The  proverbial 
stone  thrown  at  one  bird,  incorrect  pronunciation,  may  often 
glance  off  and  kill  a  second,  faulty  spelling. 

Wise  grouping  of  words  seems  desirable,  although  the  scien¬ 
tific  evidence  in  favor  of  grouping  is  not  overwhelming.  Group¬ 
ing  means  teaching  several  words  ending  in  ible  at  one  time, 
and  words  ending  in  able  a  few  weeks  or  months  later ;  ent 
words  at  one  time  and  ant  words  at  another ;  prove,  move,  and 
lose  at  one  time  but  smooth,  booth,  and  loose  at  another,  etc. 
Not  all  words  are  susceptible  to  grouping,  of  course.  Evidence 
shows  that  in  the  teaching  of  homonyms,  the  two  forms  are 
somewhat  less  likely  to  be  confused  if  they  are  taught  at  differ¬ 
ent  times ;  for  example,  principal  and  principle  should  probably 
not  be  taught  together. 

Mnemonic  (associational)  devices  have  been  mentioned — 
for  instance,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  pa  is  in  separate 
and  ma  is  in  grammar,  or  drawing  a  picture  of  a  bun  dancing 
to  illustrate  abundance.  The  value  of  such  devices  has  often 
been  questioned.  It  is  certainly  true  that  mnemonics  may  be 
overused,  but  there  are  usually  a  few  students  who  can  remem- 

11  William  H.  Fox,  “Spelling  Proficiency  in  Township  Schools  in  Indiana,”  Bulletin 
oj  the  School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  XXIII  (January,  1947),  22. 
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ber  a  word  more  clearly  because  they  relate  it  to  something  else. 
Writing  “SCIENCE  has  tried  to  study  conSCIENCE”  may 
fix  conscience  in  the  student’s  mind  until  he  has  developed 
the  motor  habits  for  writing  the  word,  or  “we  LABOR  in  a 
LABORatory’’  may  prevent  the  omission  of  the  or. 

The  spelling  of  words  to  which  prefixes  or  suffixes  are  at¬ 
tached  puzzles  students  rather  often.  The  most  efficient  method 
of  attack  has  been  described  by  Irvin  C.  Poley : 

I  may  ask  different  individuals  to  put  satisfied,  appeared,  and  agree 
on  the  board  and  then  add  the  prefix  dis  to  each  of  them.  We  all  see  that 
it  is  no  accident  that  dissatisfied  has  a  double  s  and  that  disappeared  and 
disagree  have  only  single  ones.  I  may  call  for  dissuade  and  disappoint 
for  proof  that  the  rule  for  adding  affixes  has  been  understood.  Further 
proof  may  be  found  in  showing  the  suffixes  ness  and  ly.  We  spell 
drunken,  useful,  final,  immediate,  principal,  and  we  see  what  happens 
when  we  add  ness  to  the  first  two  words  and  ly  to  the  last  four.  We  see 
that  there  is  a  double  n  in  drunkenness  and  in  meanness  and  a  single  n 
in  usefulness  and  gladness.  We  understand  why  there  are  two  l’s  in 
finally,  principally,  usefully,  really,  and  only  one  in  immediately,  lonely.12 

The  value  of  rules  has  been  warmly  denied  and  hotly  de¬ 
fended.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  some  texts  contained  dozens 
of  rules  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  scores  of  exceptions. 
At  present,  the  consensus  is  that  only  a  few  rules  are  worth 
teaching,  and  that  those  rules  should  be  taught  inductively. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  teaching  a  rule  inductively.  On 
the  board  the  teacher  writes  hate,  name,  arrange,  fate,  and  like. 
He  asks  what  all  of  these  words  have  in  common  and  gets  the 
answer  that  each  ends  in  a  silent  e.  Then  he  asks  students  to 
spell  hateful,  namely,  arrangement,  fateful,  and  likeness,  and  he 
writes  these  words  opposite  the  first  list,  underlining  the 
suffixes.  “What  would  happen  if  we  didn’t  keep  the  e  in  hate¬ 
ful?"  he  inquires.  The  students  explain  that  the  e  prevents 
confusion  between  hateful  and  hatful  and  between  fateful  and 
fatful,  and  that  one  would  tend  to  mispronounce  arrangement  if 
the  e  were  not  there.  The  teacher  wonders  whether  the  suffixes 
have  anything  in  common,  and  is  told  that  each  begins  with  a 

1 2  “Some  Convictions  About  Spelling  and  Grammar,”  English  Journal,  XXXV 
(January,  1946),  9.  The  article  is  full  of  useful  suggestions. 
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consonant.  He  calls  for  other  words  ending  in  silent  e;  the 
students  find  suffixes  to  add  to  words  like  state,  late,  white,  etc., 
but  they  notice  that  many  words,  such  as  dice,  while,  and  please 
do  not  take  suffixes  beginning  with  consonants. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  may  pause  to  have  the  class  formu¬ 
late  a  rule  which  says  that  when  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  con¬ 
sonant  is  added  to  a  word  ending  in  silent  e,  the  e  is  retained. 
He  may,  however,  first  go  back  to  the  original  list  and  ask  the 
class  to  spell  hating,  naming,  arranging,  fatal,  and  likable, 
which  he  writes  in  a  third  column.  Here  is  something  new, 
since  the  e  has  been  dropped.  A  little  judicious  questioning 
reveals  that  the  distinction  between  these  words  and  the  ones 
in  the  second  column  exists  because  here  the  suffix  begins  with 
a  vowel.  The  teacher  comments  that  there  is  a  good  reason  for 
dropping  the  e,  for  if  one  saw  such  a  word  as  fateal  he  might 
have  trouble  in  pronouncing  it.  More  illustrations,  and  then 
on  to  the  formulation  of  a  rule  something  like  this  :  In  adding  a 
suffix  to  a  word  ending  in  silent  e,  retain  the  e  if  the  suffix  be¬ 
gins  with  a  consonant,  but  drop  the  e  if  the  suffix  begins  with  a 
vowel. 

/One  more  step  remains — mentioning  the  most  important 
exceptions.  On  the  board  the  teacher  writes  singe  and  tells  the 
class  that,  for  a  good  reason,  this  word  is  an  exception.  He 
writes  singeing,  and  lets  the  class  see  that  the  e  is  retained  here 
before  a  vowel.  “Why?”  he  asks.  Immediately  someone  sees 
that  singing  would  be  confusing.  The  teacher  refers  to  shoeing 
and  hoeing,  commenting  that  shoing  and  hoing  would  look  like 
names  of  Chinese  provinces.  He  may  mention  a  few  other 
exceptions,  such  as  dyeing,  courageous,  noticeable,  and  judg¬ 
ment . 

Later  practice  does  not  involve  the  restating  of  the  rule  ex¬ 
cept  to  verify  a  spelling.  At  subsequent  class  meetings,  though, 
the  teacher  does  give  much  practice  in  adding  suffixes  to  many 
words  ending  in  silent  e.  Without  such  practice,  the  rule  will 
have  little  value. 

Four  other  rules  are  of  particular  worth.  They  may  be 
taught  inductively,  several  weeks  apart,  by  following  procedures 
similar  to  the  one  just  described.  These  are  the  rules : 
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1.  Words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  a  single  consonant  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  single  vowel  double  the  final  consonant  before 
a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  {lag,  lagging;  plan, 
planned ) 

2.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  a  single  con¬ 
sonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  double  the  final  consonant 
before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  if  the  syllable  pre¬ 
ceding  the  suffix  is  accented,  {occur,  occurred;  prefer,  pre¬ 
ferring ;  but  travel,  traveled,  traveling ;  preference) 

3.  Final  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  changes  to  ie  before  an 
{army,  armies;  fly,  flies) 

4.  In  the  ei,  ie  combinations  pronounced  e  as  in  feel,  i  comes 
before  e  except  after  c.  {believe,  receive)  The  rfiost  com¬ 
mon  exceptions  are  contained  in  this  sentence :  “Neither 
leisurely  financier  seized  either  weird  species.” 

In  the  junior  high  years  some  teachers  devote  part  of  each 
class  period  to  spelling.  The  most  common  pattern  is  that  of 
the  weekly  list  of  about  twenty  words.  On  Monday,  a  pretest 
is  given,  and  students  immediately  study  the  words  they  missed. 
(If  they  miss  none,  they  are  excused  from  spelling  for  the 
week.)  On  Tuesday,  they  once  more  study  the  words  they 
missed;  Wednesday  brings  another  test  and  more  study,  Thurs¬ 
day  more  study,  and  Friday  a  final  test  and  study  of  any  words 
still  missed.  The  strong  points  of  this  procedure  are  that  the 
test-study  plan  has  been  proved  efficient  and  that  each  student 
works  only  on  the  words  that  he  misses.  Its  weaknesses  are 
those  inherent  in  any  plan  in  which  the  teacher  uses  the  list 
approach ;  particularly,  the  words  may  not  be  the  ones  that  these 
students  need. 

Some  teachers  follow  the  practice  of  always  pronouncing 
spelling  words  in  context,  and  a  few  have  students  write  the 
entire  sentence.  The  consensus  seems  to  be,  though,  that  con¬ 
texts  should  be  supplied  only  for  clarification  of  meaning.  Poley 
suggests  that  students  may  sometimes  make  up  sentences  to  test 
their  classmates’  spelling. 

Games  may  occasionally  be  used  for  teaching  spelling,  but 
when  they  are,  they  should  be  regarded  just  as  educational 
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games  and  not  as  serious  competition  for  grades.  The  old- 
fashioned  spelling  bee  has  little  value  except  for  good  spellers. 
One  variation  of  it,  which  partially  overcomes  this  objection,  is 
to  have  two  teams  standing.  As  soon  as  a  player  spells  a  word 
(or  two  words)  correctly  he  may  sit  down.  The  first  team  to 
have  only  three  players  left  standing  is  the  winner.  Poley  dis¬ 
cusses  a  better  variation : 

.  .  .  for  educative  purposes,  motivation  for  work  in  mastering  a 
particular  set  of  words  comes  from  requiring  everybody  on  either  side 
to  keep  on  spelling,  with  a  mark  against  his  side  for  every  word  he  spells 
wrong.  The  side  with  the  smaller  score  wins.  And  even  in  a  spelling- 
bee  the  teacher  can  still  teach.  The  words  used  should  be  important  ones 
that  the  pupils  have  studied.  Someone  should  write  each  missed  word 
on  the  blackboard  after  it  has  been  spelled  correctly,  leave  it  there  for  a 
moment  or  two,  erase  it,  and  then  it  should  be  given  again  to  be  spelled 
— all  this  to  motivate  attentive  listening  in  those  not  spelling.13 

What  Words  Should  Be  Taught? — For  three  reasons,  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  do  not  have  to  teach  all  words  that  students  may 
someday  need.  One  reason  is  that  much  learning  of  spelling  is 
incidental ;  simply  by  reading  or  sometimes  even  by  hearing 
words  a  person  may  learn  how  to  spell  them.  If  one  has  20,000 
words  in  his  writing  vocabulary,  it  is  doubtful  that  he  learned 
to  spell  more  than  2,000  of  them  in  formal  spelling  work  in 
school ;  the  rest  he  learned  incidentally.  A  second  reason  is  that 
teachers  of  other  subject  matter  fields  should  teach  the  spelling 
of  technical  words  in  those  fields.  And  a  third  is  that  by  the 
formation  of  good  spelling  habits,  the  necessity  for  teaching  a 
large  number  of  words  in  high  school  is  reduced. 

Some  words  must  be  taught,  however.  The  spelling  bee  of 
grandfather’s  day  placed  stress  upon  long,  difficult,  and  seldom 
used  words.  Sometimes  the  spellers  learned  the  orthography  of 
words  which  they  could  not  define  or  use.  Today  the  emphasis 
is  upon  spelling  for  use.  Since  few  students  will  ever  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  write  catachresis,  that  word  is  not  taught,  but  since  all 
will  probably  need  coming ,  certain,  and  choose,  these  are  taught. 

Ideally,  there  should  be  a  separate  list  of  words  for  each  stu- 


13  Ibid. 
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dent,  the  list  to  contain  only  those  words  which  are  difficult  for 
him.  Practically,  though,  it  is  necessary  to  work  out  a  com¬ 
promise.  Those  words  which  experience  has  shown  are  diffi¬ 
cult  for  many  students  must  be  taught  to  the  entire  class ;  in 
addition,  a  list  of  his  own  particular  demons  should  be  kept  by 
each  student. 

The  words  most  frequently  misspelled  in  everyday  writing 
are  little,  common  words  like  its,  than,  and  too.  For  instance,  a 
group  of  twenty-five  students  who  had  just  been  graduated  from 
high  school,  in  writing  that  totaled  about  110,000  words  mis¬ 
spelled  291.  The  only  words  misspelled  more  than  once  were 
already  (2),  believe  (2),  convenience  (2),  doesn’t  (3),  evi¬ 
dently  (2),  immensely  (2),  incidentally  (2),  indispensable  (2), 
its  (5),  it’s  (3),  nuisance  (2),  occasionally  (2),  preceding  (2), 
receive  (3),  review  (2),  similar  (2),  strenuous  (2),  than  (4), 
their  (4),  then  (2),  there  (3),  too  (9),  truly  (2),  woman  (2), 
and  writing  (2).  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  40  to  50 
per  cent  improvement  in  spelling  may  be  achieved  if  students 
really  learn  how  to  spell  the  demon  words,  perhaps  those  in  the 
following  list : 14 


across 

describe 

isn’t 

principal 

than 

already 

dining 

its 

principle 

their 

all  right 

disappointed 

it’s 

probably 

then 

almost 

divide 

lady’s 

quantity 

there 

among 

doesn’t 

laid 

quiet 

together 

answer 

don’t 

led 

quite 

too 

asked 

enough 

library 

receive 

truly 

athletics 

every 

loose 

said 

until 

been 

finally 

lose 

separate 

used 

beginning 

forty 

meant 

shining 

whether 

believe 

fourth 

necessary 

similar 

which 

business 

friend 

ninety 

since 

whole 

choose 

government 

ninth 

speech 

whose 

coming 

grammar 

occasion 

studying 

woman 

definite 

hoping 

piece 

sure 

writing 

14  This  list  is  a  composite  based  upon  W.  F.  Jones’s  famous  list  of  one  hundred 
demons,  the  N.C.T.E.  list  printed  in  the  Experience  Curriculum,  and  the  author’s  own 
records  of  the  frequency  of  misspelling. 
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In  a  particular  class  you  may  find  a  few  other  words  that  bother 
a  large  proportion  of  the  students.  If  so,  these  should  be  added 
to  the  list. 

If  a  limited  list  will  cut  spelling  errors  approximately  in  half, 
it  is  certainly  worth  teaching  thoroughly.  But  there  will  still 
remain  the  50  per  cent  or  more  of  misspellings  that  are  mainly 
individual.  Tom  writes  implnse  for  impulse,  Prudence  writes 
physchology  for  psychology,  etc.  Individual  treatment,  which 
must  be  based  upon  the  desire  to  improve,  is  the  cure  here. 
Have  each  student  keep  a  record  of  his  own  errors ;  examine 
these  records  frequently,  and  sometimes  have  students  hand  in 
sentences  employing  the  words  that  they  have  misspelled.  Em¬ 
ploy  the  devices  discussed  in  the  preceding  section.  In  addition, 
encourage  the  use  of  the  dictionary  to  check  guesses  about 
words.  If  possible,  each  student  should  have  his  own  diction¬ 
ary,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  use  it  when  writing  letters, 
themes,  and  (usually)  even  examinations.  Finally,  give  as 
much  practice  in  writing  as  you  can.  The  act  of  writing  has 
a  tendency  to  improve  not  only  sentence  structure  but  also 
spelling. 

Summary. — Improvement  in  spelling,  then,  most  often  re¬ 
sults  from  proceeding  in  these  ways : 

1.  Most  important,  help  the  student  to  acquire  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  good  speller. 

2.  Create  a  desire  to  spell  in  an  up-to-date  fashion. 

3.  Encourage  visualization. 

4.  Teach  phonetics,  if  necessary. 

5.  Teach  correct  pronunciation. 

6.  When  practicable,  present  words  in  related  groups. 

7.  Use  a  few  mnemonic  devices. 

8.  Teach  the  addition  of  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

9.  Teach  only  a  few  rules,  always  inductively. 

10.  When  teaching  a  list,  use  the  test-study  procedure. 

11.  Use  a  few  spelling  games. 

12.  Teach  the  words  that  most  students  will  need. 

13.  Give  individual  help  when  it  is  needed. 

14.  Encourage  the  dictionary  habit. 

15.  Give  plenty  of  practice  in  writing. 
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THE  IDEA  BOX 

Anecdote  for  Motivation 

A  motorist  was  arrested  for  parking  beside  a  sign  that  said  “No 
stoping.”  He  was  freed  when  he  proved  that  he  had  not  been  “stoping,” 
i.e.,  digging  for  ore. 

Spelling  Partners 

Two  students  can  often  work  as  a  team  to  improve  spelling. 

Spelling  “Must”  List 

Let  students  agree  upon  a  short  list  of  words  that  must  never  be  mis¬ 
spelled.  This  list  may  gradually  be  enlarged.  Let  students  determine 
what  would  be  a  fair  penalty  if  one  of  these  words  is  misspelled. 

Logical  Analysis 

Often  a  moment’s  thought  will  clarify  a  spelling.  E.g.,  bookkeeper 
has  two  k’s  because  it  combines  book  and  keeper. 

Mnemonic  Devices 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  a  lie  for  a  minute, 

But  the  word  believe  has  a  lie  right  in  it.”  Harriet  Johnson  ( Word 
Study,  October,  1946). 

The  princi pal  is  the  students’  pal. 

The  vi Main  had  lain  in  wait. 

Give  me  a  piece  of  pie. 

Letter-by-Letter  Spelling 

“One  form  of  oral  spelling  that  is  very  popular  with  the  students  (and 
it  saves  moving  about  in  a  crowded  classroom)  is  spelling  by  letter. 
Each  student  gives  a  letter  as  the  word  is  spelled  down  the  row.”  (Elaine 
Clarke,  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) 

Excusing  Good  Spellers 

Some  of  the  best  spellers  may  be  excused  from  spelling  work,  with 
the  proviso  that  they  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  maintaining  their  ability. 

Spelling  Contests 

“Conduct  spelling  contests  on  a  point  basis,  not  an  elimination  basis.” 
(Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  High  School) 

“Spelling  Tournament” 

For  an  account  of  a  school-wide  spelling  tournament,  see  this  article 
by  Eva  Martin  ( Clearing  House,  XV,  September,  1940,  50). 
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‘‘Don’t  Say  Unkle” 

This  article  by  Mary  Peavey  and  Nell  Stillwagon  ( English  Journal, 

XXXVIII,  March,  1949,  150)  recommends  having  students  find  pairs  or 

groups  of  words  which  have  similar  trouble  spots.  E.g.,  sincerely, 

merely,  severely;  perform,  perforate;  already,  altogether. 

THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  If  a  student  asks  you  why  some  form  of  simplified  spelling  has 
not  been  adopted,  how  will  you  answer  him  ? 

2.  Oscar  says  to  you,  “I’m  going  to  be  a  truck  driver.  I  don’t  need 
to  know  how  to  spell.”  Your  answer? 

3.  How  do  you  remember  the  spelling  of  a  word?  Does  your 
motor,  auditory,  or  visual  recollection  seem  strongest?  • 

4.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  using  mnemonic  devices  in  teach¬ 
ing  spelling? 

5.  If  your  students  do  not  know  the  characteristic  sounds  of  letters, 
how  can  .you  quickly  teach  them  those  sounds?  Work  out  a 
fairly  detailed  plan. 

6".  Has  the  application  of  rules  ever  helped  you  in  recalling  spell¬ 
ings  ? 

7.  Work  out  a  plan  for  teaching  inductively  one  or  more  of  the  rules 
listed  on  p.  357. 

8.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  assigning  to  all  students  a 
list  of  words  to  be  learned  is  still  the  most  frequent  method  of 
teaching  spelling?  Is  it  the  best? 


Chapter  13 

.  WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS 
Building  Vocabularies 

The  Cardinal  Principles  of  Vocabulary  Building — In  Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson’s  Winesburg,  Ohio  appears  a  teacher  advising 
one  of  her  former  students  who  wants  to  become  a  writer.  “You 
will  have  to  know -life,”  she  says.  “If  you  are  to  become  a 
writer  you’ll  have  to  stop,  fooling  with  words;  .  .  .  You  must  not 
become  a  mere  peddler  of  words.” 

Her  advice  is  good  not  only  for  would-be  professional  writers 
but  for  all  who  use  language.  Accurate  understanding  of  words 
comes  from  experiences  with  the  things  and  ideas  for  which 
words  stand.-  To  a  farm  boy,  cow  is  a  rich  and  meaningful  word 
because  the  boy  knows  what  cows  are  and  has  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  with  cattle.  But  wombat  is  probably  only  a  fortuitous 
collection  of  letters,  unless  the  child  has  happened  to  see  a  wom¬ 
bat  in  a  zoo.  To  the  city  child,  subway  is  replete  with  associa¬ 
tions.  Silo,  however,  if  it  means  anything  to  him,  is  likely  to 
suggest  only  a  thumb-shaped  projection  that  stands  near 
farmers’  barns ;  the  city  child  knows  nothing  of  silo  filling,  of 
the  damp,  green  smell  that  silage  has  in  midwinter,  or  of  the 
way  that  silage  is  fed. 

A  word  is  nothing  in  itself.  The  word’s  power  of  suggesting 
is  everything.  Before  World  War  II,  if  an  American  (or  per¬ 
haps  even  an  Englishman)  saw  the  word  Dunkirk,  it  was  only 
a  word,  possibly  associated  vaguely  with  France — or  was  it 
Scotland  ?  But  now  Dunkirk  is  tied  up  in  recollections  of  heroic 
men,  small  boats,  soldiers  wading  off  beaches,  diving  planes, 
gunfire,  the  turning  point  of  a  war.  A  group  of  letters  has  as¬ 
sumed  vivid  meaning  because,  vicariously  or  otherwise,  we  have 
had  experiences  in  which  that  group  of  letters  played  a  part. 
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Suppose  that  instead  of  learning  about  Dunkirk  as  we  did, 
we  had  been  told  in  school  to  remember  that  Dunkirk  is  a  small 
city  in  northwestern  France,  across  Dover  Strait  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  richness  of  association  would  have  been  missing. 
We  would  have  remembered  Dunkirk  long  enough  to  identify  it 
in  an  examination  and  then  perhaps  would  have  forgotten  it 
forever.  Or  we  might  have  remembered  the  word  and  dragged 
it  into  the  conversation  some  evening  when  France  was  the  topic 
of  discussion ;  that  is,  we  might  have  peddled  the  word,  though 
for  us  it  was  empty  of  real  meaning. 

Word  peddlers  are  persons  like  the  one  described  by  Sara  A. 
Garratt  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

I  like  the  words  epitome, 

Digamma,  and  baleen. 

I  toss  them  off  with  nonchalance, 

But  don’t  know  what  they  mean. 

Or  they  are  like  the  high  school  senior  girl  who  wrote : 

In  the  celestial  radiance  of  my  maternal  forebear’s  enigmatic  smile, 
my  jrater  and  I  puissantly  and  incessantly  grew  toward  that  apex 
of  desiderata,  adulthood  as  pleasurable  as  juvenility  had  been 
because  of  the  incontrovertible  fact  of  her  existence. 

(Teacher,  puzzled,  gave  the  girl  an  A.) 

Word  peddlers  may  be  as  harmless  as  this  erstwhile  senior 
probably  is  now.  It  is  easy  to  picture  her,  a  dozen  years  older, 
floridly  introducing  today’s  speaker  to  the  Community  Culture 
Club.  But  other  word  peddlers  may  be  dangerous  when  they 
wrap  little  ideas  in  big  words.  They  may  be  elected  to  Congress. 

The  long  prevalent  attitude  toward  vocabulary  has  been  that 
the  number  of  words  learned  is  all-important.  The  slogan 
“Learn  a  new  word  every  day”  has  too  seldom  been  phrased 
“Learn  a  useful  new  word  every  day”  or  “Learn  what  words 
really  mean.”  In  the  merry  or  not-so-merry  chase  after  new 
words,  students  have  emerged  with  terms  that  not  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  will  ever  need :  sphagnous,  oxytone,  and  elasmobranch. 
Perhaps  to  these  same  students,  overture,  laxity,  and  corrobo¬ 
rate  are  unknown,  and  culture  and  democracy  are  words  that 
they  mouth  with  little  comprehension. 
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Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  words  in  the 
vocabularies  of  students  and  adults.1  Others  have  demonstrated 
high  correlation  between  vocabulary  and  intelligence,  vocabulary 
and  scholarship,  and  vocabulary  and  worldly  success.  The  most 
famous  of  these  latter  studies,  the  often-reprinted  “Vocabulary 
and  Success,”  by  Johnson  O’Connor,2  showed  that  the  largest 
vocabularies  belong  to  big  business  executives.  The  research 
leaves  one  guessing,  though,  concerning  the  way  that  the  grasp 
of  large  numbers  of  words  was  acquired.  Did  the  executives 
take  dictionaries  and  stop  to  learn  each  unfamiliar  word?  Did 
they  go  to  schools  where  they  were  given  twenty  polysyllables 
to  learn  each  week  ?  Or  did  they  learn  words  because  they  had 
broad  interests,  inquiring  minds,  and  varied  experiences? 

Which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?  Which  came  first, 
the  vocabulary  or  the  mind  interested  in  things  and  in  words  to 
describe  those  things?  Which  came  first,  vocabulary  or  suc¬ 
cess?  Did  one  have  to  come  first,  or  did  they  develop  simul¬ 
taneously  ? 

The  last  question  suggests  the  answer  to  the  others.'  All 
available  evidence  points  to  the  belief  that  vocabulary  grows  as 
alert  children  and  adults  encounter  new  experiences.  The  thing 
and  the  name  for  the  thing  impress  themselves  simultaneously. 
Vocabulary  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  grow  together;  vocabulary 
and  success  grow  together.  The  crippled  child  of  illiterate  par¬ 
ents,  living  on  an  isolated  farm  back  in  the  hills,  almost  certainly 
will  possess  a  meager  vocabulary.  Another  child,  whose  home 
and  school  life  is  filled  with  varied  activities  and  whose  teachers 
have  stimulated  an  interest  in  words,  is  likely  to  attain  a  re¬ 
sourceful  vocabulary.  Vocabularies,  like  fingerprints,  are  never 
identical.  “Studies  .  .  .  show  that  no  two  vocabularies  are  alike 
and  that  word  counts  set  up  no  pattern  after  the  first  400  or  500 


1  The  findings  of  these  studies  often  vary  considerably  because  there  is  not  com¬ 
plete  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  counted  as  a  word.  For  instance,  should  plurals, 
possessive  forms,  tense  forms,  participles,  and  comparative  degrees  be  counted?  De¬ 
spite  disparity  in  methods  of  counting,  however,  modern  researchers  generally  agree 
that  people’s  vocabularies  are  larger  than  was  once  supposed.  One  writer,  Mary  K. 
Smith,  summarizes  part  of  an  investigation  thus:  “For  grade  twelve  the  average 
number  of  basic  words  known  was  47,300,  with  a  range  from  28,200  to  73,200.” 
“Measurement  of  the  Size  of  General  English  Vocabulary,”  Genetic  Psychology  Mono¬ 
graphs,  XXIV  (November,  1941),  311. 

2  Atlantic  Monthly,  CLIII  (February,  1934),  164. 
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most  common  words.  .  . .  Variation  seems  normal  and  indicative 
of  the  point  long  made  by  language  specialists  that  vocabulary 
is  acquired  through  meaningful  experiences  and,  consequently, 
varies  with  the  situations  in  which  the  child  or  adult  partici¬ 
pates.”  3 

But  two  children  may  share  the  same  experience  and  still 
not  receive  the  same  word  dividends.  In  a  chemistry  class,  for 
example,  one  student  may  learn  early  in  the  semester  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  reagent,  catalyst,  and  osmosis,  but  another  for  a  long 
time  may  refer  to  “stuff  that  looks  like  water.”  After  reading 
Treasure  Island,  one  student  may  have  vivid  impressions  of 
schooner  and  coracle,  while  another  still  uses  no  more  definite 
words  than  big  boat  and  little  boat.  The  difference  arises  in 
part  from  variation  in  intelligence;  bright  students  learn  new 
words  quickly,  just  as  they  do  most  other  things.  But  it  may 
arise  also  from  interest  or  lack  of  interest  in  words.  To  some 
students,  a  new  word  is  a  challenge,  something  to  examine, 
taste,  experiment  with,  and  use ;  to  others,  it  is  a  thing  to  ignore. 
Some  will  employ  the  word  to  express  themselves  with  exact¬ 
ness  ;  others,  unless  they  can  catch  the  same  spirit,  will  remain 
content  with  “stuff”  and  “deal”  and  other  woolly  words. 

/The  two  cardinal  principles  of  vocabulary  building  may  be 
summarized  thus : 

1.  Rich  vocabularies  result  from  rich  experiences,  firsthand  or 
vicarious. 

2.  Precise  diction  results  in  part  from  intelligence  and  in  part 
from  a  keen  interest  in  words  as  symbols. 

Adding  to  Students’  Experiences. — When  the  educational 
millennium  arrives — not  in  our  lifetimes — students  and  teachers 
will  probably  spend  fewer  hours  in  school  buildings  than  they 
do  today.  Given  still  further  improvements  in  communication 
and  transportation,  and  given  a  populace  willing  to  spend  more 
money  on  education  than  on  alcohol,  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  by  using  Gl  five  of  their  senses.  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Taj  Mahal  will  be  more 


3  Lou  LaBrant,  “The  Words  They  Know,”  English  Journal,  XXXIII  (November, 
1944),  475. 
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than  names  because  they  will  represent  places  that  students  have 
seen  and  touched.  Shorter  trips — to  prisons,  courts,  legisla¬ 
tures,  operas,  theaters,  factories,  mills,  colleges — will  result  in 
knowledge  and  in  words  to  express  that  knowledge.4  Summer 
camps  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers  will  build 
bodies,  but  will  build  minds  also.  Photo-records  of  television 
programs  are  only  a  step  beyond  the  motion  pictures  and  radios 
and  recordings  that  are  now  used.  The  most  formative  years 
of  people’s  lives  will  be  full  years,  satisfyingly  full  but  also  chal- 
lengingly  full. 

Some  of  those  experiences  are  for  the  millennium.  In  these 
premillennial  days,  however,  teachers  need  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  to  desks  and  textbooks.  Why  should  only  the 
science  and  social  studies  classes  take  field  trips  ? /English 
classes  may  profitably  visit  libraries,  colleges,  newspaper  plants, 
museums,  theaters,  buildings  of  governmental  bodies,  and  places 
related  to  literature.  By  choosing  judiciously,  teachers  can  em¬ 
ploy  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  recordings  to  add  to  students’ 
experiences.  They  can  use  pictures,  maps,  blackboards,  and 
bulletin  boards  to  supplement  texts.  They  can  teach  students  to 
do  and  not  simply  to  see  or  hear.  They  can  give  students  much 
practice  in  speaking  and  writing/ 

And  they  can  help  students  to  associate  words  with  ideas, 
and  ideas  with  things.  Straight  thinking  involves  accurate  use 
of  words.  Through  class  discussion,  students  can  have  stimu¬ 
lating  experience  with  ideas,  particularly  when  the  ideas  are 
translated  in  terms  of  tangibles.  Few  students — indeed  few 
adults — can  think  in  abstractions.  Teachers  can  assist  students 
to  associate  words,  even  abstract  words,  with  things.  In  fact, 
if  students  do  not  make  such  associations,  words  will  lack  mean¬ 
ing.  The  child  who  can  glibly  quote  the  dictionary  definition  of 
democracy  as  “government  by  the  people”  knows  less  about  the 
word  than  the  one  who  has  examined  a  specimen  ballot,  attended 
a  town  meeting,  taken  part  in  a  mock  political  convention,  and 
participated  in  student  government.  If  you  tell  a  child  that  a 
symphony  is  “an  instrumental  composition  in  sonata  form  for 

4  LaBrant  (ibid.)  remarks  that  from  a  trip  to  a  hospital  one  class  gleaned  “ninety- 
eight  new  words,  important  and  interesting.” 
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a  full  orchestra,”  his  understanding  will  be  less  than  if  you  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  hear  part  of  a  symphony. 

Finally,  rich  experiences  may  come  from  literature.  Al¬ 
though  no  one  lives  long  enough  to  participate  personally  in 
even  one  millionth  of  the  experiences  that  life  offers,  each 
through  books  can  participate  vicariously  in  multitudinous 
activities — sharing  in  the  observation,  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
acts  of  thousands  of  other  people  near  or  remote  in  time  and 
place.  Literature,  chosen  wisely  and  read  well,  opens  the  flood¬ 
gate  of  experience. 

Increasing  Interest  in  Words — One  of  America’s  most  able 
classroom  teachers  of  English  has  written : 

The  essential  for  success  in  the  teaching  of  vocabulary  is  to  keep  an 
interest  in  words  going  constantly — almost  always  oblique  references 
when  the  attention  is  centered  on  spelling  or  literature  or  grammar, 
sometimes  a  little  direct  work  on  stems  and  affixes,  sometimes  a  story  of 
derivations,  once  or  twice  a  report  on  “Five  New  Words  and  How  I 
Used  Them/’  with  a  warning  to  pick  useful  words  and  not  to  search  the 
dictionary  for  rarefies.5 

Poley  is  hardly  a  teacher  who  always  does  what  is  traditional. 
If  he  were,  his  students  would  study  teacher-made  lists,  go  first 
to  the  dictionary  to  discover  meanings,  keep  vocabulary  note¬ 
books,  record  etymology,  and  study  roots.  Some  teachers  have 
notably  increased  students’  vocabularies  by  encouraging  such 
procedures.  But  others  have  found  weaknesses  in  these  tradi¬ 
tional  approaches.  Of  using  the  dictionary  and  ignoring  con¬ 
text  clues,  a  teacher  has  remarked : 

One  of  the  words  used  was  “trite.”  The  pupils  found  that  “trite” 
meant  “worn-out,”  and  one  pupil  brought  this  sentence:  “She  went  to 
bed  early  because  she  was  trite  from  her  day’s  work.”  6 

About  the  list  approach  the  same  teacher  has  commented : 


5  Irvin  C.  Poley,  “Teaching  Obliquely  and  Testing  Directly,”  English  Journal, 
XXXIV  (December,  1945),  540.  Poley  believes  in  much  “oblique”  (incidental) 
teaching — not  only  of  vocabulary,  but  also  of  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  etc.  He 
occasionally  gives  an  objective  test  on  materials  that  have  been  covered  only  inci¬ 
dentally. 

6  Jay  Greene,  “Modernizing  the  Teaching  of  Vocabulary,”  English  Journal,  XXXIV 

(June,  1945),  343. 
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There  is  no  inherent  unity  or  “felt  need”  in  such  an  alphabetically 
arranged  list;  some  students  retain  the  incorrect  meanings  they  orig¬ 
inally  found ;  most  students  get  a  sense  of  frustration  from  their  abortive 
attempts  to  use  the  dictionary ;  words  on  the  list  may  not  be  new  to  those 
members  of  the  class  with  larger  vocabularies.  .  .  .  After  several 
months,  very  few  could  remember  meanings  they  had  been  asked  to 
memorize.7 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  traditional  approaches,  it  must  be 
said  that  a  few  teachers  have  offered  statistical  proof  of  their 
effectiveness  in  attaining  one  purpose  or  another.  For  instance, 
one  teacher  was  interested  in  measuring  improvement  in  the 
reading  ability  of  students  whose  vocabularies  were  increased  in 
different  ways.  She  had  five  seventh  grade  classes :  a  control 
group,  which  did  nothing  “extra”  to  build  vocabulary;  Ei, 
which  used  a  reading  workbook;  E2,  which  used  dictionary 
drills,  multiple  choice  tests,  and  word  cards  on  which  students 
wrote  pronunciations  and  contextual  meanings  of  previously 
unknown  words ;  E3,  which  did  dictionary  work,  made  posters, 
kept  vocabulary  notebooks,  and  studied  synonyms,  antonyms, 
and  special  words ;  and  E4,  which  studied  contextual  examples 
and  analyzed  words  by  breaking  them  into  component  parts. 
The  tests  given  before  and  after  the  study  were  reading  tests, 
not  only  tests  of  vocabulary.  In  eight  months,  the  improvement 
in  reading  comprehension  was  as  follows : 

control  group .  8  months 

Ex  . 9 

E2  . 13  “ 

E3  . 15  “ 

E4  . 10  “ 

The  teacher’s  conclusion  was  that  the  procedures  of  E2  and  E3 
are  best  for  groups  with  inferior  reading  achievement,  and  E3 
and  E4  for  groups  with  superior  reading  achievement.8  For  a 
group  with  varied  achievement,  the  E3  procedures  would  seem 
to  be  best. 

The  trouble  with  much  vocabulary  building  is  that  it  is  spas- 

7  Ibid. 

8  Marguerite  Jenkins,  “Vocabulary  Development:  A  Reading  Experiment  in  Seventh 
Grade  English,”  Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  XIX  (May,  1 942 ) ,  347. 
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modic,  whereas  it  should  be  part  of  every  day’s  work.  It  need 
not  be  labeled  “vocabulary  drill” ;  in  fact,  there  will  often  be  no 
drill  involved.  The  teacher  must  be  interested  in  and  well  in¬ 
formed  about  words.  When  questions  arise  that  the  teacher 
cannot  answer,  he  and  the  class  will  search  for  the  answers. 
In  a  story,  a  class  found  a  woman  characterized  as  a  “mimosa.” 
Neither  teacher  nor  class  knew  the  word.  Upon  looking  it  up, 
they  discovered  that  it  is  another  name  for  the  “sensitive  plant,” 
which  folds  up  when  it  is  touched.  When  someone  noticed  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  same  word  as  mimic  and  pantomime,  the 
class  tried  to  guess  at  the  connection.  They  returned  to  the 
story  to  find  why  the  author  had  used  this  word,  and  uncovered 
examples  of  the  character’s  sensitiveness.  Had  the  teacher 
merely  said  “Look  up  the  word,”  the  class  would  have  missed 
a  wealth  of  associations.  Mimosa  itself  is  not  a  particularly 
valuable  word,  but  the  class  discussion  which  arose  from  it 
threw  light  upon  the  story,  added  the  useful  words  mimic  and 
sensitivity  to  several  students’  vocabularies,  and  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  words.  In  this  teacher’s  class,  such  study  of  words  is 
ccynmon;  yet  it  does  not  smack  of  “drill.” 

/  Here  are  several  devices,  traditional  and  otherwise,  used 
successfully  by  teachers  to  build  interest  in  words  and  to  increase 
verbal  precision : 

U  Vocabulary  and  Success.  Numerous  teachers,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  motivation,  have  used  the  findings  of  Johnson  O’Connor’s 
article,  mentioned  above,  to  show  students  that  people  who  attain 
worldly  success  almost  always  possess  large  vocabularies.  Others 
have  referred  to  studies  like  that  of  William  Templeman,  who 
demonstrates  that  students  with  good  vocabularies  make  the  best 
scholastic  records  in  college.9 

2.  Dictionary.  Students  need  help  in  order  to  learn  to  use  the 
dictionary  efficiently.  From  unhappy  experiences,  some  students 
have  come  to  regard  the  dictionary  as  a  foe  rather  than  a  friend. 
Carefully  prepared  worksheets  are  probably  the  best  device  to  make 
students  feel  at  home  with  a  dictionary.10  Most  publishers  of  dic¬ 
tionaries  supply  free  pamphlets  containing  dictionary  exercises. 

9  William  Templeman,  “Vocabulary  and  Success  in  College,”  School  and  Society, 
LI  (February  17,  1940),  22. 

10  An  excellent  sample  worksheet  is  in  David  T.  Armstrong’s  “Dictionary  Work,” 
English  Journal,  XXXIV  (November,  1945),  490. 
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3.  Expansion  of  Meaning.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  not  more 
words  that  make  an  educated  man  or  woman,  but  more  meanings.11 
With  this  in  mind,  classes  have  explored  all  the  meanings  of  com¬ 
mon  words  such  as  like,  light,  name,  go,  tie,  fast,  start,  lie,  dream, 
and  heat.  The  result  is  at  least  a  better  understanding  of  the  ver¬ 
satility  of  words. 

4.  Learning  from  Words  Previously  Known.  Sometimes  it 
is  possible  to  determine  word  meanings  by  associating  them  with 
other  words.  Thus  the  word  micrometer  is  composed  of  elements 
already  familiar  in  microscope  and  meter  or  metric.  A  bright  stu¬ 
dent  may  be  able  to  put  the  parts  together  and  decide  that  a  mi¬ 
crometer  is  something  to  measure  small  objects.  A  valid  criticism 
of  this  technique,  though,  is  that  the  guesses  may  often  be  errone¬ 
ous  ;  the  student  may  decide  mistakenly  that  micrometer  means  a 
small  measurement.  The  chief  value  of  association  with  other 
words  seems  to  be  that  meanings  once  learned  may  more  easily  be 
retained  because  of  an  awareness  of  similarities. 

5.  Learning  from  Context.  “Whenever  you  come  to  an  un¬ 
familiar  word,  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary.”  Too  many  teachers 
have  given  this  advice,  ignoring  the  fact  that  learning  words  via 
the  dictionary  is  an  artificial  method.  The  six-year-old  child  may 
have  a  vocabulary  of  twenty  thousand  words,  even  though  he  has 
never  touched  a  dictionary;  he  learned  the  words  by  hearing  them 
in  context.  The  dictionary  is  valuable  to  verify  a  guess  about  a 
word  or  to  define  it  when  the  meaning  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
context.  But  anyone  should  attempt  first  to  determine  the  meaning 
by  noting  the  surroundings  of  the  word.  For  example,  if  a  student 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  tractable  in  the  sentence,  “The  chil¬ 
dren  were  more  tractable  than  she  had  anticipated ;  in  fact,  only 
Joel  was  at  all  stubborn,”  he  should  follow  the  contextual  clues  be¬ 
fore  referring  to  the  dictionary. 

High  school  students  enjoy  being  “word  detectives.”  The 
teacher  gives  them  sentences  with  one  or  more  unfamiliar  words, 
and  is  careful  to  include  clues  to  their  meanings.  He  lists  four  or 
five  other  words  from  which  a  synonym  is  to  be  chosen. 

A  Notebooks.  A  favorite  device  is  to  have  students  record, 
define,  and  copy  the  context  of  new  words  that  they  have  learned.12 

11  Lawrence  H.  Conrad,  “The  New  View  of  Vocabulary  Study,”  Virginia  Journal 
of  Education,  XXXVI  (December,  1942),  148. 

12  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  notebook  method,  see  Sister  Mary  Stephanie,  “A 
Device  for  Building  a  Working  Vocabulary,”  English  Journal,  XXXI  (October, 
1942)  601. 
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One  teacher  suggests  that  only  one  new  word  be  put  on  a  page ; 
below  the  word  the  student  pastes  a  picture  illustrating  or  suggested 
by  the  word ;  under  the  picture  he  puts  a  definition  and  a  sentence 
using  the  word.  Relaxation ,  for  instance,  may  have  a  picture  of  a 
cat  stretching  lazily.13  The  value  of  the  device  is  in  the  association 
of  the  word  with  something  tangible. 

7.  Word  Diary.  Some  students  may  be  encouraged  to  keep  for 
a  few  weeks  a  word  diary  in  which  they  record  useful  new  words 
which  they  hear  or  read,  together  with  the  context  and  an  original 
sentence. 

8.  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.  Able  students  enjoy  discover¬ 
ing  the  fine  distinctions  that  exist  among  near  synonyms.  Distant, 
jar,  and  remote,  they  discover,  do  not  mean  exactly  the  same  thing, 
nor  do  decadence,  deterioration,  and  degeneration,  or  dominant, 
domineering,  and  dominating .  Less  able  students  often  fail  to  see 
the  distinguishing  points  involved  in  such  words,  but  even  they 
can  profit  from  discussion  of  the  numerous  specific  synonyms  for 
such  words  as  go  and  say.  In  French  schools,  teachers  spend  time 
in  having  students  find  the  exact  antonym  of  given  words,  the 
theory  being  that  one  does  not  actually  know  a  word  unless  he 
also  knows  its  opposite.14 

9.  Games.  Word  games  are  fun,  and  with  junior  high  school 
students  may  be  played  as  rewards.  Some  classes  have  vocabulary 
bees,  comparable  to  spelling  bees.  The  teacher  keeps  a  list  of  in¬ 
teresting,  useful  words  encountered  in  literature  or  employed  only 
incidentally  in  class.  Students  use  these  words  in  sentences  or  de¬ 
fine  them,  as  they  wish.  The  teacher  or  an  elected  student  is  the 
judge,  and  three  students,  equipped  with  dictionaries,  may  be  a 
court  of  appeal  for  dubious  meanings.  Possible  variations  of  this 
game  are  endless. 

10.  Units.  Short  units,  closely  related  to  other  work  in  oral 
or  written  composition,  may  stress  words.  A  teacher  in  a  vocational 

13  Harold  T.  Eaton,  “Timely  Teaching  Helps,”  English  Leaflet,  XLV  (December, 
1946),  138. 

14  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  learning  a  word  one  first  puts  it  into  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  later  distinguishes  it  from  other  members  of  the  same  class. 
The  author  once  gave  the  word  erudite  in  a  multiple  choice  test  to  eighty-seven 
recent  high  school  graduates.  Ten  defined  it  as  rude,  five  as  rough,  eleven  as  polite, 
thirty-one  as  well-educated,  and  thirty  as  ignorant.  The  last  figure  is  the  significant 
one,  as  these  thirty  students  realized  that  the  word  referred  to  knowledge,  but  did 
not  yet  know  whether  it  pertained  to  much  knowledge  or  little.  Even  though  they 
gave  the  opposite  of  the  true  meaning,  they  knew  more  about  the  word  than  did 
those  who  defined  it  as  rude,  rough,  or  polite. 
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high  school  taught  one  unit  based  on  the  origin  of  the  last  names  of 
his  students,  another  on  geographical  names,  and  others  on  military 
slang,  baseball  slang,  and  Hebrew  derivatives.  Especially  enlight¬ 
ening  was  a  unit  called  “One  Word  Led  to  Another/’  Starting 
with  the  word  kilometer,  the  vocational  students  thought  of  two 
other  words  based  upon  either  kilo  or  meter,  then  two  words  based 
upon  each  of  these  two  new  words,  and  so  on.  They  thus  learned 
much  about  root  words  and  families  of  words.15 

Another  teacher  thus  describes  his  plan  for  short  vocabulary 
units : 


.  .  .  one  unit  is  called  “Taking  a  Word  Snapshot  of  Yourself.”  This 
unit  utilized  the  pupil’s  interest  in  his  own  appearance  and  asked  him  to 
check  words  that  described  himself,  such  as  the  following :  “burly,” 
“ruddy,”  “prim,”  “prepossessing,”  “swarthy.”  The  students  enjoyed 
this  exercise  and  at  the  same  time  learned  words  and  profitably  used  the 
dictionaries.  A  second  unit  was  a  personality  scale  in  which  each 
student  rated  himself  and  others.  Thus  he  enjoyed  learning  personality 
words,  such  as  “punctual,”  “tactful,”  “veracious,”  “energetic,”  etc.  A 
third  unit  asked  them  to  tell  stories  to  illustrate  certain  abstract  words 
like  “irony,”  “initiative,”  “philanthropy,”  etc.  Other  units  with  max¬ 
imum  appeal  were  based  on  describing  scenes,  malapropisms,  puns, 
advertising,  headlines,  picturesque  speech,  mystery,  etc.16 

11.  Derivation.  Many  words  have  fascinating  histories.  A 
few  examples  are  lunatic,  salary,  supercilious,  cur  jew,  pecuniary, 
kindergarten,  familiar,  and  boycott.  Students  enjoy  discovering 
that  lunatic  comes  from  the  Latin  word  for  moon,  and  that  it  was 
once  believed  that  lunacy  arose  from  being  too  much  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  When  they  know  the  derivation  of  salary,  they  can  see  a 
connection  with  the  expression  “He’s  not  worth  his  salt.”  Often 
they  can  learn  words  and  history  at  the  same  time,  as  with  the  words 
boycott  and  pecuniary.11 

12.  World  Words.  The  English  language  has  borrowed  from 
dozens  of  other  languages.  A  teacher  stimulated  the  interest  of 


15  Samuel  Beckoff,  “A  Word  to  the  Wise,”  English  Journal,  XXXIII  (January, 
1944),  23. 

is  Jay  Greene,  “Modernizing  the  Teaching  of  Vocabulary,”  English  Journal, 
XXXIV  (June,  1945),  343. 

17  The  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  supplies  free  booklets  giving 
interesting  word  histories.  Another  useful  publication  of  this  company  (sent  free  to 
English  teachers  who  request  it)  is  Word  Study,  a  periodical  pamphlet  with  short 
articles  on  words. 
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one  sophomore  class  by  placing  a  large  map  of  the  world  on  the 
bulletin  board.  The  students  tried  to  find  English  words  taken 
from  the  languages  of  as  many  countries  as  possible.  The  words 
were  typed  and  fastened  to  the  map  in  appropriate  places.  At  the 
end  of  a  month,  few  of  the  world’s  land  areas  were  visible. 

13.  Roots  and  Affixes.  Knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  forty 
or  fifty  Latin  and  Greek  roots  and  affixes  will  enable  some  students 
to  add  hundreds  of  words  to  their  vocabularies.  More  important, 
it  will  show  them  relationships  between  words  and  help  them  to  use 
words  with  greater  accuracy.  From  Latin  and  ire'  (to  hear)  come 
such  words  as  audibility,  audible,  audience,  audile,  audiometer, 
audition,  auditive,  auditor,  auditorium,  and  auditory.  From  Greek 
chronos  (time)  are  derived  such  words  as  chronic,  chronicle, 
chronogram,  chronologist,  chronological,  chronology,  chronometer, 
and  synchronise.  Other  especially  useful  roots  are  listed  in  the 
Idea  Box  (p.  391). 

14.  History  of  the  Language.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  build 

an  interest  in  words  is  to  refer  frequently  to  details  of  the  captivat¬ 
ing  history  of  the  English  language.  Most  people  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  life  than  in  death.  Life  involves  change  and  development ; 
death  is  immutable.  The  English  language  is  alive  and  has  long 
been  alive.  It  is  still  changing.  Let  the  students  know  that  it  is 
alive,  that  changes  in  usage  are  still  occurring,  that  words  are 
dying,  that  new  words  are  being  born.  One  of  the  services  that 
English  teachers  can  render  is  to  instil  in  students  a  wholesome, 
creative  attitude  d  language — the  kind  of  attitude  that  existed 


in  Elizabethan  times 


Words  and  Thoughts 


Verbal  Confusion. — In  the  case  of  Towney  v.  Eisner,  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  stated :  “A  word  is  not  a  crystal,  trans¬ 
parent  and  unchanging;  it  is  the  skin  of  a  living  thought,  and 
may  vary  greatly  in  color  and  content  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  time  in  which  it  is  used.” 

Almost  any  word  could  be  chosen  to  illustrate  Holmes’s 
statement.  Resolution  one  normally  thinks  of  as  something 
praiseworthy,  but  New  Year’s  resolutions  one  is  likely  to  regard 
with  contempt  because  they  are  often  broken.  “Clever  boy!” 
may  express  approbation  or  sarcasm.  Soil  described  as  fertile 
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in  one  region  might  be  considered  poor  in  another.  In  “The 
snail  hurries,”  the  meaning  of  the  verb  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  in  “The  rabbit  hurries.” 

Because  of  such  semantic  difficulties,  scrupulous  writers  and 
speakers  often  pause  to  define  key  terms,  whereas  unscrupulous 
or  careless  ones  add  disorder  to  confusion  by  adopting  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  the  Alice-in-Wonderland  character  whose  words  meant 
whatever  he  chose  they  should  mean.  Many  arguments  are 
caused  not  by  difference  of  opinion  but  by  difference  of  defini¬ 
tion  or  failure  to  define.  Recently  two  reasonably  well-schooled 
adults  were  discussing  socialism.  One  contended  that  it  is  good, 
the  other  that  it  is  bad.  As  the  discussion  progressed,  it  became 
apparent  that  one  was  thinking  of  socialism  as  governmental 
ownership  of  utilities  and  that  the  other  was  thinking  of  Hitler¬ 
ian  National  Socialism.  Their  discussion  got  no  further  than 
would  an  argument  about  the  best  way  to  grow  wheat,  when  one 
person  was  thinking  about  oats  and  the  other  about  corn. 

Some  writers  and  speakers  add  still  more  to  the  confusion 
by  hiding  their  thoughts  in  a  fog  of  words.  “Gobbledygook”  is 
the  picturesque  name  given  to  this  kind  of  language  by  former 
Congressman  Maury  Maverick,  who  said  that  it  sounds  like  the 
gobbledy-gobbling  of  a  turkey  cock,  which  usually  ends  in  a 
gook.  Here  is  an  example  from  a  field  manual  for  quarter¬ 
masters,  most  of  whom  no  doubt  rapidly  become  gray-haired : 

Proper  application  of  prescribed  preventative  maintenance  measures 
must  be  a  prime  consideration  in  order  to  minimize  replacements.  Ve¬ 
hicle  equipment  of  tactical  organizations  and  that  of  administrative  units 
and  reserve  pools  should  be  interchangeable  wherever  possible  in  order 
that  needed  replacements  for  forward  areas  be  cleared  by  inter-organiza¬ 
tion  transfers  to  meet  emergencies  in  which  normal  channels  of  supply 
would  introduce  delays.18 

Connotation  and  Denotation. — Words,  then,  sometimes  fail 
to  convey  thoughts  adequately.  Often,  though,  words  convey 
more  than  their  dictionary  definitions.  Professor  Pooley  illus¬ 
trates  this  fact  in  his  comment  on  these  five  sentences  : 


18  Quoted  in  H.  L.  Mencken,  The  American  Language:  Supplement  I  (New  York, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1945),  p.  416. 
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1.  I  think  I’ll  hit  the  hay. 

2.  It’s  time  for  me  to  turn  in. 

3.  I  believe  I’ll  go  to  bed. 

4.  I  think  it  is  time  to  retire. 

5.  I  shall  withdraw  to  seek  repose. 

.  .  .  Sentence  1.  is  intentionally  slangy,  appropriate  only  to  intimate 
circumstances  when  humor  is  the  intent.  Sentence  2.  is  still  intimate, 
but  less  slangy;  it  would  pass  as  appropriate  usage  in  the  close  family 
circle.  Sentence  3.  is  the  simplest  and  most  direct  of  the  five  forms ;  it 
is  acceptable  usage  in  almost  any  circumstances.  Sentence  4.  implies  less 
intimate  circumstances ;  the  word  retire  is  a  polite  substitute  for  the 
blunt  “go  to  bed.”  This  form  would  be  appropriate  to  a  guest  in  the 
home  of  relative  strangers.  Sentence  5.  is  stilted  and  artificial.  The 
simple  act  of  going  to  bed  makes  such  elaborate  wording  slightly  ridic¬ 
ulous.  Yet  there  are  people  with  a  mistaken  idea  of  elegance  who  would 
prefer  sentence  5. 19 

In  short,  from  the  choice  of  words  in  sentences  we  infer  not  only 
a  factual  meaning  but  also  some  of  the  attendant  circumstances 
and  even  the  mood  and  character  of  the  speaker. 

Because  words  do  carry  connotation  as  well  as  denotation, 
they  may  cause  emotional  reactions.  S.  I.  Hayakawa  tells  of 
two  cities  which  in  depression  days  gave  aid  to  the  needy.  In 
one  city,  words  like  relief ,  poverty,  shiftlessness,  laziness,  and 
shame  accompanied  the  aid.  The  recipients  became  sullen, 
humiliated,  and  defeated ;  their  children  were  ridiculed  at  school. 
The  officials  in  the  other  city  referred  to  the  past  services  of 
those  who  were  temporarily  unemployed,  spoke  of  the  aid  as 
a  kind  of  insurance  dividend,  called  giving  the  assistance  a 
“straight  business  proposition/’  and  referred  to  bright  days 
ahead.  The  recipients  squared  their  shoulders  and  set  out  ener¬ 
getically  to  seek  work  anew.20 

A  Philadelphia  teacher  has  shown  how,  by  changing  a  single 
word,  one  may  subtly  move  someone  else  to  favor  or  oppose  an 
action  or  idea.  Suppose  that  a  bill  is  before  Congress.  If  one 


19  Robert  Pooley,  Teaching  English  Usage  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co., 
Inc.,  1946),  p.  29. 

20  Language  in  Action  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1941),  Introduc¬ 
tion.  (This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  on  semantics.) 
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is  neutral  toward  the  bill,  he  says  “Congress  intends  to  pass  the 
bill.”  If  he  favors  it,  he  says  “Congress  promises  to  pass  the 
bill.”  If  he  opposes  it,  he  says  “Congress  threatens  to  pass 
the  bill.”  Likewise,  if  he  favors  something  new,  it  is  an  im¬ 
provement,  but  if  he  dislikes  it,  it  is  an  innovation.  A  judge 
who  is  one’s  friend  sometimes  receives  gifts,  but  a  judge  whom 
one  detests  takes  bribes.  During  the  war,  our  armies  occasion¬ 
ally  withdrew,  but  the  enemy  fled  or  retreated  in  disorder.  A 
statesman  whom  one  likes  is  conservative,  but  a  politician  whom 
one  dislikes  is  reactionary.21  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  one 
allows  the  emotional  overtones  of  words  to  affect  his  choice; 
usually  unconsciously,  listeners  are  influenced  by  these  emo¬ 
tional  overtones. 

Two  chief  points  are  involved  in  the  foregoing  discussion. 
One  is  that  a  person  often  uses  words  inaccurately  or  unskilfully 
and  therefore  fails  to  convey  the  ideas  present  in  his  mind.  The 
other  is  that  one’s  words,  through  their  connotations,  may 
cause  readers  or  hearers  to  react  emotionally  and  to  deduce 
from  the  statements  more  than  the  words  actually  say.  In  sub¬ 
jective  writing  (poetry,  for  instance)  one  consciously  tries  to 
rouse  emotion,  but  in  factual  writing  (such  as  a  news  story)  he 
should  use  uncolored,  neutral  words.  As  Professor  LaBrant 
has  said,  “There  is  immediate  and  profound  need  for  teaching 
the  citizens  in  our  schools  the  power  for  good  or  for  ill  which  is 
in  that  greatest  of  man’s  inventions,  language.”  22 

Translating  Semantic  Principles  into  Practice. — Knowledge 
of  semantic  principles  has  increased  remarkably  since  1930,  but 
the  translation  of  the  principles  into  classroom  practice  has 
lagged.  One  teacher,  unusually  well  informed  in  the  ways  of 
words,  discovered  that  formally  prepared  lessons  on  general 
semantics  are  ineffective.  “Semantics  cannot  be  'discussed’  and 
‘taught’  by  rote.”  23 


21  Most  of  the  examples  in  this  paragraph  are  based  upon  I.  Edelman,  “The 
Single-Word  Fallacy,”  English  Journal,  XXIX  (June,  1940),  477. 

22  Lou  LaBrant,  “Control  of  Language:  A  Major  Problem  in  Education,”  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  XXX  (February,  1946), 
49. 

2  3  Charles  I.  Glicksberg,  “Semantics  in  the  Classroom,”  English  Journal,  XXXIII 
(October,  1944),  408. 
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The  principles,  however,  can  be  taught  by  development  of 
specific  examples.  As  Miss  LaBrant  says  : 

We  can  undoubtedly  teach  our  students  something  about  the  nature 
of  symbols.  They  can  learn  that  high  level  abstractions  must  be  used 
carefully.  We  can  let  them  see  how  general  terms  (abstractions,  if  you 
prefer)  like  “man,”  “dog/’  “Chinese,”  “poet,”  “war,”  etc.  cover  differ¬ 
ences  as  well  as  likenesses.  They  will  become  cautious  about  saying  that 
all  poets  do  this  or  that,  all  girls  are  alike  in  nature,  all  Negroes  carefree, 
all  Russians  Communists,  all  English  lacking  in  humor.  They  will 
instead  say,  perhaps,  that  a  certain  Englishman  says  this  or  that,  reserv¬ 
ing  for  all  Englishmen  the  generalization  that  they  belong  or  once 
belonged  to  some  part  of  the  empire.24 


Charles  Glicksberg  illustrates  the  teaching  procedures  by 
telling  of  a  student  who  said  that  since  we  have  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  United  States,  we  can  say  anything  we  please : 


A  number  of  dissenting  voices  charged  that  this  was  nonsense.  No 
one  could  say  anything  he  pleased.  Certain  expressions  in  our  society — 
in  practically  every  society — are  taboo.  Who,  for  example,  reveals 
everything  that  is  in  his  mind  ?  Much  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  is 
left  unspoken,  and  it  is  well  for  social  accommodation  that  it  is  so. 
“Free”  speech  is  free  within  limits.  The  significance  of  what  is  said 
depends  on  when  it  is  said,  to  whom,  for  what  purpose,  and  in  what 
social  context.25 

Teachers  may  profitably  employ  pairs  of  related  sentences  in 
order  to  make  students  aware  of  differences  in  connotation. 
For  instance :  . 


He  is  one  of  the  homeless  unemployed.  (This  creates  a  feeling  of 
pity  and  possibly  a  desire  to  help  the  poor  unfortunate.) 

He  is  a  tramp.  (The  word  tramp  suggests  dirt,  shiftlessness,  and 
a  possible  tendency  toward  criminality.) 

He  is  generous.  (Generosity  is  considered  a  virtue.) 

He  is  a  spendthrift.  (We  usually  do  not  like  people  who  waste 
money. ) 


24  Lou  LaBrant,  “The  Words  They  Know,”  English  Journal,  XXXIII  (Novem¬ 
ber,  1944),  475. 

25  Op.  cit. 
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He  is  a  holder  of  uncommon  views.  (This  suggests  that  he  is 
praiseworthy  because  of  his  presumably  original  thinking.) 

He  is  a  crackpot.  (He  holds  uncommon  views  which  we  do  not 
like.) 

He  sauntered  down  the  lane.  (He  is  a  pleasant,  carefree  chap.) 

He  sneaked  down  the  lane.  (He  is  a  deceitful  person,  afraid  to 
be  seen.)  26 

Study  of  headlines  may  also  be  valuable,  especially  when  two 
or  more  newspapers  are  available  for  comparison.  One  paper 
may  head  a  story  DEMOCRATS  BLOCK  TAX  CUT ;  an¬ 
other,  DEMOCRATS  SUCCEED  IN  HOLDING  TAX 
LINE ;  another,  CONGRESS  DEFEATS  TAX  SLASH.  In 
the  1948  Wisconsin  primary,  most  papers  ran  heads  like  this: 
STASSEN  BEATS  MAC  ARTHUR  AND  DEWEY;  but 
one  paper,  which  had  been  supporting  MacArthur,  headlined 
MAC  ARTHUR  DEFEATS  DEWEY.  Comparable  illustra¬ 
tions  may  be  found  every  day. 

Students  should  certainly  be  familiarized  with  various  ques¬ 
tionable  tactics  commonly  used  to  influence  a  course  of  action. 
L  Name  calling:  using  a  bad  label  in  order  to  make  us  oppose 
something  or  someone.  “He  is  incompetent.”  “He  is  unpro¬ 
gressive.”  “He  is  a  radical.”  “The  plan  is  undemocratic.” 
“He  was  involved  in  an  underhand  political  deal.”  2.  Glittering 
generality:  the  reverse  of  name  calling.  “He  fought  bravely 
for  his  country.”  “She  is  a  superior  cook.”  “She  was  a  rav¬ 
ishing  beauty.”  “ - ’s  Virginia-cured  ham  is  tops.”  3. 

Transfer:  connecting  a  person,  idea,  action,  or  thing  with  some¬ 
thing  highly  regarded.  “In  the  well-run  home,  -  is  as 

necessary  as  soap  and  water.”  “Doctors  use - .”  “Strike 

for  Harry  and  for  England!”  “Hollywood  endorses - .” 

“The  soap  that  lovely  women  prefer.”  4.  Plain  folks:  following 
the  theory  that  what  is  “common”  is  best.  Using  the  plain  folks 
approach,  office  seekers  sometimes  plow  corn,  have  their  pic¬ 
tures  taken  while  they  are  drying  dishes,  sing  hill-billy  songs, 
quote  Edgar  A.  Guest,  and  repeat  the  commonplaces  that  “plain 

26  Other  pairs  of  terms  with  contrasting  connotations  are  mentioned  in  an  article 
by  H.  I.  Christ  and  Joseph  Bellafiore,  “The  Semantic  Approach  to  Vocabulary  Study,” 
High  Points,  XXVI  (April,  1944),  26. 
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folks”  supposedly  like  to  hear.  5.  Band  wagon:  urging  others 

to  follow  the  crowd.  “More  people  smoke - cigarettes 

than  any  other  brand.”  “Be  sure  that  your  vote  is  included  in 

the  landslide  of  ballots  for  - .”  “Most  thinking  people 

prefer - .” 

The  chief  tests  to  apply  to  statements  like  these  are  two  in 
number.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  support  the  statement?  If 
the  statement  is  true,  does  it  matter?  For  example,  consider 
“Hollywood  endorses  Purple  Night  perfume.”  Perhaps  the 
advertisement  names  five  actresses  who  have  given  or  sold 
testimonials  of  the  perfume’s  efficacy  in  hypnotizing  men.  Does 
that  necessarily  mean  that  “Hollywood  endorses”  the  perfume? 
And  even  if  it  does,  is  Hollywood’s  endorsement  a  sufficient 
reason  why  Janet  should  use  Purple  Night? 

Another  teaching  technique  leading  to  straight  thinking  and 
to  a  correspondingly  apt  use  of  words  is  to  make  conscious 
attacks  upon  generalizations.  “All  generalizations  are  false — 
including  this  one”  is  more  than  an  academic  wisecrack;  it 
points  at  the  widespread  tendency  to  generalize,  to  oversimplify. 
“Popular  generalizations  (‘Women  are  fickle  by  nature.’  ‘All 
men  are  beasts.’ . .  .  ‘You  can’t  change  human  nature!’)  can  be 
broken  down,  and  their  degree  of  validity  weighed.”  27  Almost 
any  student  will  unthinkingly  accept  such  statements  simply 
because  he  has  heard  them  frequently.  It  is  both  provocative 
and  wholesome,  therefore,  to  have  the  class  point  out  numerous 
exceptions  which  show  that  a  generalization  has  only  limited 
applicability.  Once  a  pattern  of  attack  has  been  established, 
students  become  less  and  less  gullible  in  accepting  statements  of 
“allness.”  They  begin  to  question  whether  all  cowboys  are 
noble  and  fun-loving,  all  gangsters  ride  in  black  sedans,  all 
Swedes  are  big,  blond,  and  stupid,  all  Jews  are  avaricious,  all 
Europeans  are  musical,  and  so  on.  They  may  pursue  the  attack 
further  to  the  point  of  definition.  What  is  a  Negro?  If  a  man 
is  one  thirty-second  “colored,”  is  he  a  Negro?  In  Sinclair 
Lewis’  Kingsblood  Royal ,  is  Kingsblood,  whose  great-great- 
great  grandfather  was  black,  a  Negro?  Is  Kingsblood’s  daugh- 

27  Charles  I.  Glicksberg,  “Methodology  in  Semantics  as  Applied  to  English,” 
School  Review,  XLIII  (November,  1945),  545. 
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ter  ?  In  the  light  of  recent  studies  concerning  the  races  of  man¬ 
kind,  is  any  narrow  definition  of  race  permissible?  A  highly 
desirable  broad-mindedness  may  grow  from  such  analysis. 

A  variation  of  the  approach  is  to  analyze  proverbs,  which  are 
of  course  generalizations.  The  purpose  is  not  to  prove  that  the 
proverbs  are  “wrong,”  but  to  show  that  exceptions  do  exist  and 
that  proverbs  sometimes  contradict  one  another.  For  example, 
“A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine”  is  antithetical  to  “Don’t  cross  the 
bridge  before  you  come  to  it.”  One  teacher  recommends  the 
device  of  placing  two  familiar  proverbs  side  by  side  and  having 
students  decide  whether  they  are  similar  in  meaning,  opposite, 
or  unrelated.28 

Much  of  the  work  involving  the  study  of  language  as  sym¬ 
bols  may  be  done  incidentally,  when  the  “felt  need”  appears. 
But  some  should  be  done  directly.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
students  sharply  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  language,  its  re¬ 
sources,  its  deficiencies,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  effectively.  Glicksberg  has  phrased  it  thus :  “The  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  is  to  make  the  student  aware  of  how  he  thinks,  to 
relate  his  linguistic  behavior  to  reality,  so  that  he  may  in  time 
achieve  neurological  control  over  his  actions.”  29 

It  is  constantly  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  ob¬ 
jective  and  subjective  writing.  A  factual  explanation  of  how  to 
change  a  tire  should  normally  employ  uncolored,  unfigurative 
words.  So  should  an  objective  statement  of  a  candidate’s  quali¬ 
fications  for  a  public  office.  But  a  poem,  play,  short  story,  or 
personal  essay  may — indeed  must — be  subjective,  because  it 
offers  an  interpretation  of  a  facet  of  life,  not  a  photograph. 
Shelley’s  “To  a  Skylark”  is  not  a  scientific,  unbiased  description 
of  a  bird,  but  a  frankly  personal  statement  of  admiration. 

Failure  or  unwillingness  to  recognize  a  difference  between 
the  two  types  of  writing  leads  to  a  confusion  between  factual 
and  emotional  or  persuasive  presentations,  and  may  reveal  itself 
in  such  things  as  editorialized  news  stories  or  prosy  imaginative 
writing.  When  a  teacher  fails  to  see  the  difference,  he  is  likely 

28  Harold  T.  Eaton  (ed.),  “Timely  Teaching  Helps,”  English  Leaflet,  XLVI  (May, 
1947),  76. 

29  Charles  I.  Glicksberg,  “Methodology  in  Semantics  as  Applied  to  English,” 
School  Review,  XLIII  (November,  1945),  545. 
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to  praise  only  vivid  writing,  even  when  straightforward  prose 
is  more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Miss  LaBrant  recounts  this 
anecdote : 

“The  artist  splashed  his  colors  on  the  huge  canvas/’  wrote  a  student. 
Later  she  substituted :  “The  artist  was  painting  a  picture,  to  be  hung 
over  our  living-room  fireplace.  The  face  of  my  mother,  almost  life-size, 
pleased  me  by  its  likeness  to  her.”  Asked  about  the  “huge  canvas,”  she 
replied:  “I  have  been  taught  to  make  things  striking.”  30 

Vivid  writing  has  its  place,  but  so  has  quiet  presentation  of 
facts.  Both  teacher  and  student  should  keep  in  mind  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  writing,  and  choose  words  accordingly. 

In  subjective  writing,  as  in  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  choose 
appropriate  words.  In  addition,  since  subjective  writing  is  often 
figurative,  it  is  also  essential  to  select  fitting  figures  of  speech. 
Characteristically,  a  poor  or  untrained  writer  uses  figures  that 
are  either  trite,  far-fetched,  or  mixed :  “The  burning  sun  was 
hot  as  fire.”  “She  tripped  downstairs  like  a  feather  in  the 
breeze.”  “That  snake  in  the  grass  is  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree.”  Once  a  student  combined  all  of  the  figurative  vices  by 
writing,  “The  sky  was  black  as  pitch,  and  it  was  raining  pitch- 
forks.”  It  takes  a  creative  mind  (not  necessarily  an  “educated” 
one)  to  originate  an  effective  simile  or  metaphor,  but  even  an 
ordinary  mind  can  borrow  someone  else’s  tropes  and  use  them 
effectively.  The  test  of  the  quality  of  a  figure  of  speech  is  al¬ 
ways  its  appropriateness  in  the  particular  situation. 

Students  frequently  have  the  impression  that  figures  of  speech 
are  things  that  only  authors  employ,  in  order  to  vex  and  confuse 
readers.  It  is  helpful  to  let  them  see  that  tropes,  especially 
metaphors,  abound,  and  that  there  is  good  reason  for  their 
existence.  When  we  refer  to  the  arm  or  leg  of  a  chair,  the  eyes 
of  a  potato,  or  the  hands  of  a  clock,  we  are  speaking  metaphor¬ 
ically.  “Black  looks,”  “a  hang-dog  expression,”  “leaden  sky,” 
“carefree  laughter,”  “raining  cats  and  dogs” — hundreds  of  more 
or  less  common  expressions  are  figurative.  “Wheel”  for  “bi¬ 
cycle,”  “Washington  says”  for  “governmental  officials  say,” 


30  Lou  LaBrant.  “The  Words  They  Know,”  English  Journal,  XXXIII  (Novem¬ 
ber,  1944),  475. 
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and  “a  volume  of  Wordsworth”  are  other  examples  of  tropes  in 
daily  use.  Slang  is  composed  largely  of  figurative  language. 

Why  use  tropes?  Primarily  for  picturesqueness,  for  per¬ 
suasion,  and  for  clarification.  “The  moon  was  a  glistening 
white  balloon,  released  by  a  careless  child”  is  picturesque,  but 
it  also  portrays  clearly  the  appearance  of  the  moon  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  night.  “He  is  like  Hitler  in  his  lust  for  power”  tends  to 
persuade  us  to  detest  the  person  described.  Thoreau’s  com¬ 
parison  of  the  shape  of  Cape  Cod  to  “a  bended  arm”  enables  us 
to  visualize  the  Cape.  Students  enjoy  finding  illustrations  of 
the  employment  of  tropes  for  all  three  of  these  purposes.  One 
class,  divided  into  committees,  concentrated  on  metaphorical 
language  in  slang,  advertising,  cartoons  and  caricatures,  songs, 
editorials,  and  sports  writing.31  They  learned  that  the  use  of 
figurative  language  is  not  restricted  to  long-haired  poets. 

Levels  of  Usage  32 

Three  Levels  of  English. — Good  English  is  appropriate 
English.  At  a  baseball  game,  “Hit  it  over  the  fence,  Joe”  is 
better  than  “Smite  the  sphere  vigorously,  Joseph”  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  appropriate.  Yet  in  countless  classrooms  the 
doctrine  of  appropriateness  is  ignored,  and  a  mythical  “correct¬ 
ness”  is  substituted — “correctness”  usually  meaning  a  pseudo¬ 
literary  language. 

Largely  to  blame  for  this  misplacement  of  emphasis  is  the 
idea  that  levels  of  usage  vary  in  desirability  from  literary  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  top  to  vulgarisms  at  the  bottom.  This  ladder  of 
levels — to  which  there  are  serious  objections — looks  something 
like  this : 

literary  English 
technical  English 
formal  English 

si  Ruth  Huggins,  “The  Role  of  the  Metaphor,”  Illinois  English  Bulletin,  XXXI 
(April,  1944),  No.  7,  13. 

32  In  this  section  the  author  has  leaned  heavily  upon  Arthur  Kennedy’s  English 
Usage  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1942);  Robert  Pooley’s  Teaching 
English  Usage  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1946);  and  especially 
John  S.  Kenyon’s  “Levels  of  Speech  and  Colloquial  English,”  English  Journal, 
XXXVII  (January,  1948),  25. 
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colloquial  English 
localisms 

ungrammatical  English 
vulgarisms  and  illiteracies 

Most  English  teachers  are  cognizant  of  the  large  amount  of 
scholarly  writing  concerning  such  levels,  and,  being  near¬ 
perfectionists,  many  strive  to  teach  literary  English  as  the  goal 
toward  which  all  should  aspire.  In  the  classroom,  students  are 
generally  acquiescent.  If  the  teacher  wants  them  (horrible 
thought)  to  write,  “Smite  the  sphere  vigorously,  Joseph,”  that 
is  what  they  write.  But  at  the  ball  game,  at  home,  in  conversa¬ 
tions,  in  the  writing  of  friendly  letters,  and  in  most  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  revert  to  their  old  habits,  good  or  bad.  They 
are  justified  in  doing  so,  for  only  literary  writing  demands 
literary  language.33 

Actually,  as  Professor  Kenyon  has  pointed  out,  there  are  only 
two  levels,  standard  and  substandard.  Kenyon  does  not  men¬ 
tion  slang,  which,  it  would  seem,  is  in  a  no-man’s  land  between 
the  two  levels. 

The  rebuilt  ladder,  then,  has  only  three  rungs : 

standard  English 
slang 

substandard  English 

Let  us  start  at  the  bottom  in  our  consideration  of  the  three. 

Substandard  English.  Substandard  English  is  that 
which  is  not  idiomatic,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  grammar  and 
usage  of  cultivated  people,  or  is  limited  to  a  particular  geographi¬ 
cal  area.  For  instance,  “I  bought  the  dog  off  of  Harvey”  is  un- 
idiomatic.  “We  was,”  “that  there,”  and  “hadn’t  ought”  would 
be  used  only  jocosely  by  most  people  who  consider  themselves 

3  3  Professor  Pooley  ( ibid p.  24)  says:  “It  is  obvious  that  the  literary  level 
cannot  be  made  a  requirement  for  all  students  in  schoolroom  composition.  It  is  too 
much  the  product  of  mental  maturity  and  highly  developed  skill  to  be  attainable  by 
the  average  student,  or  indeed,  by  the  average  teacher.  Therefore,  while  examples 
of  beautiful  prose  should  be  given  to  pupils  to  study,  and  the  few  who  are  gifted 
should  be  encouraged  to  strive  toward  the  development  of  a  literary  tone  and  style, 
the  great  body  of  school  children  should  be  expected  to  do  no  more  than  to  cultivate 
the  clear,  direct  English  of  communication,  together  with  a  feeling  for  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  word  and  idiom  to  the  purpose  intended.  Students  in  whom  these  per¬ 
ceptions  have  been  engendered  will  always  use  ‘correct,’  adequate  English.” 
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cultivated.  “May  I  carry  you  to  the  dance,  Lilybelle?”  is  a 
localism  or  provincialism,  as  is  “make  a  bed  down”  in  contrast 
to  the  standard  “make  a  bed.” 

Substandard  English,  then,  is  not  appropriate  except  in  re¬ 
producing  the  speech  of  people  who  use  that  level  of  language. 
In  students’  English,  it  is  underbrush  that  needs  to  be  cleared 
away  to  let  the  trees  grow.  To  the  educated  ear,  it  is  ugly  and 
often  indicative  of  incompetency.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  American  population  would  be  likely  to  vote  in  a  presiden¬ 
tial  election  for  a  man  who  said,  “Us  Republicans  is  agonna 
clean  up  this  here  mess  that  the  Democrats  has  gotten  us  in.” 
Most  people  would  feel  that  as  the  candidate’s  degree  of  mastery 
of  his  native  language  was  so  pitifully  small,  his  mastery  of  the 
country’s  economic  and  political  problems  would  be  even  smaller. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  widespread  condemnation  of  sub¬ 
standard  English,  it  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility  to  eradicate 
it  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  weed-pulling  procedures  described 
in  Chapter  10  are  applicable  here. 

Slang.  Slang  has  long  been  a  controversial  topic.  In  a 
study  reported  in  1925,  the  elimination  of  slang  was  listed  as 
one  of  the  chief  goals  of  193  teachers  of  English  who  answered 
a  questionnaire.34  Since  that  time,  though,  the  middle-of-the- 
road  attitude  of  William  Lyon  Phelps  has  been  widely  accepted : 

Our  slang’s  piquant  as  catsup.  I  decry  it 
Not  as  a  condiment,  but  as  an  entire  diet.35 

More  to  the  right  of  center  are  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
definition  and  the  comment  of  Greenough  and  Kittredge : 

Slang.  Language  of  a  highly  colloquial  type,  considered  as  below 
the  level  of  standard  educated  speech,  and  consisting  either  of  new  words 
or  current  words  employed  in  some  special  sense. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  vagabond  language,  always  hanging  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  legitimate  speech,  but  continually  straying  or  forcing  its  way 
into  the  most  reputable  company.36 

34  Earl  Hudelson,  “Diversity  of  Judgment  upon  Standards  of  Content  and 
Achievement  in  English,”  Teachers  College  Record,  XXVII  (September,  1925),  33. 

33  Quoted  in  Bertha  Watts,  Modern  Grammar  at  Work  (Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1944),  p.  23. 

3  6  Ibid. 
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A  slang  expression  may  sometimes  add  picturesqueness  to  a 
sentence.  Shakespeare,  as  is  well  known,  frequently  used  Eliza¬ 
bethan  slang,  some  of  which  has  since  become  standard  English. 
There  is  nothing  inherently  bad  in  slang. 

Slang  may  be  objectionable,  however,  on  one  or  more  of  three 
counts.  One  is  that  it  is  a  transitory  language.  Little  of  the 
slang  prevalent  in  grandfather’s  day  would  be  comprehensible 
to  grandson.  The  “jive  talk”  of  the  1940’s  is  becoming  as 
obsolete  as  the  “Black  Bottomese”  of  the  1920’s.  How  com' 
pletely  slang  or  cant  disappears  is  shown  by  H.  L.  Mencken, 
who  quotes  from  the  eighteenth  century :  “to  fib  the  cove’s 
quarron  in  the  rumpad  for  the  lour  in  his  bung”  (which  means 
“to  beat  the  fellow  in  the  highway  for  the  money  in  his 
purse”).37 

The  second  objection,  sometimes  called  a  virtue  by  those  who 
like  to  mystify  others,  is  that  some  people  will  fail  to  understand 
a  slangy  sentence.  The  third  is  that  constant  use  of  slang  ex¬ 
pressions  (or  any  others)  tends  toward  mental  debilitation  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  and  toward  boredom  on  the  part  of  the 
listener.  A  person  who  calls  everything  either  “swell”  or 
“lousy”  gradually  loses  whatever  power  of  discrimination  he 
may  once  have  had.  In  the  days  when  “Oh,  yeah”  (with  its 
various  intonations)  was  in  vogue,  the  author  chanced  to  over¬ 
hear  the  following  enlightening  conversation  between  two  young 
people : 

“Hi,  Gloria.  Gee,  Em  glad  to  see  you.” 

“Oh,  yeah  ?” 

“Yeah.  Say,  I  suppose  you  heard  that  Benny  Goodman’s  play¬ 
ing  for  the  hop  two  weeks  from  tonight.” 

“Oh,  yeah !” 

“You’re  the  kind  of  girl  I’d  like  to  take.” 

“Oh,  yeah  ?” 

“Will  you  go  with  me?” 

“Oh,  yeah !” 

So  far  as  one  could  tell,  the  girl  had  only  two  words  in  her 
vocabulary.  Perhaps  she  didn’t  need  any  more.  But  if  she 

37  The  American  Language:  Supplement  1  (New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
1945),  p.  158. 
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someday  married  the  boy — well,  it  would  be  tiresome  for  him 
to  have  a  wife  with  a  vocabulary  of  two  words. 

From  this  attack  upon  slang,  please  do  not  infer  that  its 
elimination  is  advocated.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  both  im¬ 
practical  and  undesirable.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  talk  with 
students  about  both  the  good  and  the  bad  aspects  of  slang — its 
piquancy  and  its  weaknesses.  The  couplet  by  Professor  Phelps 
may  well  be  a  teacher’s  theme  song  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  slang. 

Standard  English.  The  highest  level  of  English  is  the 
standard.  Included  in  standard  English  are  literary,  technical, 
formal,  and  colloquial  language.  No  one  of  these  is  always 
“better”  than  another.  Each  may  be  “better”  in  some  circum¬ 
stances.  What  must  be  understood  is  that  colloquial  English  is 
as  good  as  literary,  technical,  and  formal,  and  that  there  are 
many  more  occasions  for  employing  colloquial  English  than 
for  employing  the  other  three. 

Literary  English  is  that  used  in  subjective  writing  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  conveying  emotional  reactions.  Thus  Ten¬ 
nyson  used  literary  English  in  most  of  his  poetry  because  he 
wanted  his  readers  to  share  his  feelings ;  William  Thackeray  in 
his  novels  and  E.  V.  Lucas  in  his  essays  used  it  for  the  same 
reason.  Technical  English  is  that  which  is  appropriate  in  scien¬ 
tific,  unemotional  writing ;  for  example,  in  a  treatise  on  the 
swordfish  family  or  in  a  monograph  on  the  preterit  in  Old 
Norse.  Formal  English  is  that  used  when  one’s  subject  is 
serious  but  not  technical  and  when  one  is  addressing  groups 
composed  mainly  of  people  who  are  strangers  and  who  will 
probably  remain  strangers.  Colloquial  English  is  that  used  in 
discussing  any  subject  with  people  whom  one  knows  or  expects 
to  know  fairly  well. 

All  of  these  varieties  of  standard  English,  then,  are  useful. 
One  is  not  superior  to  another,  except  in  a  given  set  of  circum¬ 
stances.  The  teacher  should  clarify  the  distinctions  and  should 
help  the  students  to  use  the  kind  of  standard  English  most  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  time  and  place. 

In  creative  writing  of  the  highly  subjective  type,  the  writings 
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of  a  few  students  may  possess  a  literary  tone.38  The  research 
paper  or  papers  written  usually  in  the  senior  year  may  be  some¬ 
what  technical.  Contest  writing,  much  newspaper  writing,  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  and  public  addresses  and  debates  usually  demand 
rather  formal  language.  But  most  of  the  time,  colloquial  Eng¬ 
lish  is  particularly  appropriate — in  friendly  letters,  in  conversa¬ 
tions  and  class  discussions,  on  the  athletic  field  and  in  the  shop, 
and  with  the  family,  the  teacher,  and  one’s  other  friends. 

Colloquial  English  is  the  natural  English  to  use  in  a  friendly, 
familiar  environment.  It  differs  only  slightly  from  formal ;  it 
makes  use  of  contractions,  nicknames,  and  a  few  words  and 
grammatical  constructions  that  would  not  appear  in  formal 
English.  Thus  I’m,  Johnny,  squelch,  and  Who  did  he  select? 
are  colloquial,  whereas  I  am,  John,  subdue,  and  Whom  did  he 
select?  are  formal.  John  S.  Kenyon  stresses  the  fact  that  most 
words  may  be  used  either  colloquially  or  formally,  and  adds  : 

Consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  strict  dividing  line  between 
the  colloquial  and  the  literary  or  formal  vocabulary — between  colloquial 
diction  and  formal  diction ;  the  boundary  consists  rather  of  a  very  wide 
belt  of  words.  The  colloquial  or  formal  character  often  depends  as  much 
on  occasion  and  circumstances  apart  from  the  language  as  on  the  words 
themselves.  Many  whole  sentences  may  be  either  colloquial  or  formal 
according  to  context  and  circumstances.  .  .  .  Sometimes  only  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  words  gives  to  a  passage  either  its  colloquial  or  its  formal 
coloring.39 

In  summary,  good  English  is  that  which  fits  the  occasion. 
Teachers  should  do  as  much  as  they  can  to  eliminate  substan¬ 
dard  English,  should  attack  slang  wisely  but  not  too  well,  and 
should  encourage  the  use  of  the  variety  of  standard  English 
which  is  most  suited  to  the  circumstances.  More  often  than  not, 
that  variety  will  be  colloquial.  The  line  that  must  be  drawn  is 


38  For  examples  of  student  writing  which  sometimes  possesses  genuine  literary 
tone  and  style,  see  the  well-known  volume  of  student  poetry,  Creative  Youth,  edited 
by  Hughes  Mearns  (Garden  City,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  192  7);  the  Newark 
Evening  News  book  of  Regional  and  National  Winners  in  the  Northern  New  Jersey 
Scholastic  Writing  Awards;  or  the  issues  of  the  Illinois  English  Bulletin  which  con¬ 
tain  superior  high  school  writing  of  the  current  year. 

3  9  John  S.  Kenyon,  “Levels  of  Speech  and  Colloquial  English,”  English  Journal. 
XXXVII  (January,  1948),  25. 
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between  standard  and  substandard  English,  not  between  formal 
and  colloquial. 

Words,  Words,  Mere  Words 

One  of  the  masters  of  words,  William  Shakespeare,  made 
some  of  the  wisest  remarks  concerning  these  tools  of  mankind. 
Hamlet,  buried  in  his  grief,  read  only  “words,  words,  words,” 
because  his  troubles  were  much  more  intense  than  printed 
syllables.  Claudius  knew  that  unmeant,  unfelt  words  are  empty, 
that  his  prayers  were  vain  because  they  were  not  sincere : 
“Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go.”  Troilus  found 
in  Cressida’s  letter  “words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from 
the  heart.”  And  Holofernes  pointed  at  a  general  vice  when  he 
said,  “He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the 
staple  of  his  argument.” 

Words,  however  pretty,  however  sonorous,  can  be  no 
stronger  than  the  thoughts  behind  them.  We  who  teach  words 
must  always  remember  that  fact,  if  we  are  not  to  divorce  words 
from  action.  The  Bible  says,  “A  word  spoken  in  due  season, 
how  good  is  it!”  But  it  also  asks,  “Who  is  this  that  darkeneth 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge?” 

THE  IDEA  BOX 

The  Evil  of  Over-Writing 

A  college  teacher  says :  “In  my  list  of  evils  and  nonessentials  which 
must  be  unlearned  I  include  elaborate  and  selfconscious  style ;  the  bad 
use  of  figurative  language  (as  decoration  merely)  ;  .  .  .  cryptic,  flashy 
vividness;  wordy  qualification  of  statement;  .  .  .  and  the  use  of  florid 
words  chosen  solely  to  impress  the  reader.”  Dudley  H.  Cloud  ( English 
Leaflet,  XXXIX,  January,  1940,  1). 

The  Exact  Word 

Say  to  someone  in  the  class,  “Your  name  is  Wilbur,  isn’t  it?”  “No, 
it’s  Ralph.”  Turn  to  the  class.  “Is  it  right  for  me  to  call  Ralph  Wilbur? 
No?  Then  it  isn’t  right  to  call  _  a  _ ,  is  it?” 

Tell  students  of  trouble  sometimes  caused  by  failure  to  choose  the 
right  word.  E.g.,  the  ambiguous  sign  “Fine  for  fishing.”  (Dilla  Tucker, 
Nampa,  Idaho) 

Remind  students  that  noted  authors  have  often  had  to  struggle  to  find 
the  precise  word.  E.g.,  Elizabeth  Browning  used  to  put  pyramids  of 
words  in  the  margin  while  she  wrote,  and  then  would  select  the  most 
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appropriate  one.  Conrad  sometimes  sought  the  right  word  for  hours. 
Mark  Twain  said  that  the  difference  between  the  right  word  and  the 
almost  right  one  was  as  great  as  the  difference  between  lightning  and 
the  lightning  bug. 

Write  a  paragraph  with  numbered  blanks  replacing  certain  words. 
Below,  write  the  numbers,  with  four  or  five  suggested  words  for  each. 
Students  are  to  pick  the  word  that  best  fits  the  context. 

General  to  Specific 

“Take  a  paragraph  from  a  good  writer  and  replace  the  specific  words 
with  general  ones.  Then  let  the  students  use  colorful,  vivid  words  to  see 
how  near  they  approach  the  writer’s  vocabulary.”  (Eva  Frost,  Roosevelt 
High  School,  Chicago) 

Reading  and  Vocabulary 

Multiple  choice  vocabulary  exercises,  based  upon  words  in  reading 
assignments  which  are  likely  to  give  students  difficulty  in  comprehension, 
are  recommended  by  A.  L.  Buck  (Cheyenne,  Wyo.). 

Encouraging  Use  of  the  Dictionary 

“I  stimulate  use  of  the  dictionary  by  frequently  using  it  myself,  in 
class.”  (Elizabeth  Barton,  Clanton,  Ala.) 

“Levels  of  English”  Program 

Formal  English,  Ordinary  English,  Slang,  and  Bad  Grammar  are 
personified  by  students.  They  sing  appropriate  songs,  and  read  ap¬ 
propriate  compositions.  Ruth  Strong,  “Levels  of  English”  ( English 
Journal,  XXIV,  September,  1935,  577). 


Cliches 

Read  to  your  classes  one  or  two  of  Frank  Sullivan’s  often-reprinted 
“cliche  expert”  articles,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Some  are  reprinted  in  A  Pearl  in  Every  Oyster  (Boston, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1938). 


Metaphors 


Have  students  construct  metaphors  to  describe  things  named  by  the 
teacher.  E.g.,  clouds  passing  over  the  moon.  John  Gray,  “A  Study  of 
Metaphor”  ( English  Leaflet ,  XLVI,  April,  1947,  53). 

Have  students  match  things  that  have  something  in  common.  (Ibid.) 

E.g., 


1.  sand  dunes 

2.  fog 

3.  a  calm  pond 

4.  a  sneeze 

5.  Benny  Goodman’s 
“I  Got  Rhythm” 


A.  happy  laughter 

B.  jet  propulsion 

C.  roller  coaster 

D.  a  gray  cat 

E.  a  freshly  ironed 
handkerchief 
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A  Few  Words  with  Interesting  Histories 

abundance,  accost,  aftermath,  aggravate,  agony,  ambition,  assassin, 
astonish,  ballot,  bonfire,  candidate,  capital,  congregation,  curfew,  de¬ 
liberate,  easel,  enthrall,  extravagant,  fool,  garret,  halcyon,  inaugurate, 
intoxicate,  journey,  milliner,  panic,  pedigree,  prevaricate,  remorse, 
tantalize,  taxicab. 

Useful  Root  Words 

Besides  knowing  the  meanings  of  the  most  common  affixes,  students 
will  find  it  helpful  to  know  the  meanings  of  these  roots :  aqua,  audio, 
bene,  corpus,  credo,  dominus,  ego,  facio,  frater,  jungo,  locus,  loquor, 
mater,  mitto,  multus,  omnis,  pater,  pes,  primus,  pugno,  scribo,  socius, 
solus,  totus,  utilis,  verto,  video;  aer,  arche,  autos,  bios,  chronos,  cratos, 
grapho,  homos,  hydor,  logos,  metron,  micro,  orthos,  pathos,  pan,  penta, 
philos,  phone,  polis,  poly,  pseudos,  psyche,  sophos,  tele,  theos. 

Motivating  Vocabulary  Building 

Remind  your  students  that  civil  service  tests  and  promotion  tests 
used  by  some  big  industries  often  stress  vocabulary. 

True-False 

Prepare  some  true-false  statements.  Students  are  to  correct  each 
false  statement  and  tell  why  the  correction  was  made.  E.g.,  Levitation 
results  when  something  is  funny. 

Completion 

Have  students  fill  in  a  word  that  agrees  with  the  thought  expressed. 
E.g.,  The  selection  was  played  by  a  (group  of  five  musicians). 

Vocabulary  Game  for  Junior  High  School 

Give  a  word,  e.g.,  atrophy.  Students  try  to  think  of  all  possible  words 
of  a  certain  type  beginning  with  each  of  the  letters  in  that  word.  For 
example,  they  may  think  of  verbs  of  action,  or  abstract  nouns,  or  names 
of  plants,  etc. 

Adding  to  Suffixes  or  Prefixes 

Give  a  suffix  or  prefix  and  definitions  of  several  words  in  which  that 
affix  is  used.  E.g.,  suffix  ment :  “a  tomb”  (monument),  “an  assertion” 
(statement),  “a  verbal  disagreement”  (argument). 

Synonyms  in  Blanks 

Give  a  definition  and  the  first  and  last  letters  of  a  synonym.  E.g., 
unfriendly :  h _ e. 

Word  Challenge 

Students  bring  to  class  words  they  have  found  in  their  reading,  and 
challenge  classmates  to  define  or  use  them  correctly.  (Bar  archaic, 
technical,  and  foreign  words.) 
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Word  Gradations 

Have  students  supply  word  gradations.  E.g.,  freezing,  _ , 

_ ,  _ ,  boiling.  Amoeba,  _ ,  _ , 

_ ,  man.  Sad,  - ,  _ ,  _ ,  happy. 

“Clever”  Definitions 

Occasionally  let  students  try  to  make  clever  definitions  like  these : 
Abuse :  “The  refined  substitute  for  fists  when  confronted  by  an  argument 
which  cannot  be  refuted.”  (George  Dorsey)  Art:  “Usually  what  the 
most  influential  critics  approve.”  (Charles  Poore)  Elegance:  “A  qual¬ 
ity  appropriate  to  the  young  man  who  presides  at  the  button  counter.” 
(Elbert  Hubbard) 

Book  Summary 

Write  a  summary  of  the  plot  of  a  good  book,  and  include  underscored 
words  worth  adding  to  students’  vocabularies.  For  an  example,  see 
“Good  Books  Never  Die,”  by  Alice  B.  Hennings  ( English  Journal, 
XXXVI,  April,  1947,  173). 

“The  Trolls  Lend  a  Hand  to  Vocabulary” 

Sister  Marion’s  article  {English  Journal,  XXIV,  February,  1935, 
129)  tells  of  reading  the  story  of  Peer  Gynt  and  playing  some  of  the 
records.  The  class  supplied  colorful  verbs,  etc.,  to  describe  the  trolls 
and  their  mountain  home. 

“Quiz-Kidding  with  a  Purpose” 

Arthur  Minton’s  article  {Clearing  House,  XX,  December,  1945,  228) 
suggests  giving  polysyllabic  definitions,  the  class  to  name  the  thing 
being  defined.  He  also  has  students  identify  proverbs  restated  in  big 
words.  E.g.,  Don’t  lament  audibly  about  the  inadvertent  overturn  of  a 
vessel  containing  lacteal  fluid. 

Vocabulary  Building  via  the  Bulletin  Board 

Students  note  unfamiliar  words  in  newspaper  articles,  look  up  their 
meanings,  and  clip  the  articles  for  a  school  file.  After  three  or  four 
students  note  the  same  word,  it  is  put  on  a  card  with  the  clippings, 
pronunciation,  derivation,  and  meaning.  A  new  card  is  put  up  each 
day,  to  stay  two  days.  J.  W.  Rowe,  “The  Bulletin  Board”  {English 
Journal,  XXV,  May,  1936,  403). 

Recording  Vocabulary 

The  class  secretary  may  record  “new”  words  that  appear  in  reading 
and  class  discussion.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  serves  as  a  quick  re¬ 
view.  (Nell  Doherty,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.) 

Archaic  to  Modern 

Copy  some  sentences  with  archaic  words  (from  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
the  Bible,  etc.)  and  have  students  substitute  appropriate  modern  words. 
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Word  Autobiographies 

Students  may  write  autobiographies  of  words.  As  a  variation,  the 
class  may  guess  the  word  described  in  the  autobiography. 

Crossword  Puzzles 

The  value  of  crossword  puzzles  in  vocabulary  building  has  been  hotly 
debated.  Apparently  more  words  are  added  in  making  the  puzzles  than 
in  solving  them.  Challenge  capable  students  to  try  to  make  a  puzzle,  but 
do  not  spend  class  time  on  the  work. 

The  Fear  of  Ridicule 

Sometimes  students  object  to  using  the  language  that  they  learn  is 
“correct.”  They  say,  “I’d  get  made  fun  of  if  I  talked  like  that  anywhere 
besides  school.”  It  is  perhaps  best  to  let  such  students  know  that  you 
understand  their  dilemma,  but  to  add  that  you  are  not  urging  them  to 
use  stilted,  unnatural  language ;  you  are  trying  only  to  help  them  to  learn 
to  speak  and  write  clearly  and  effectively.  Tell  them  that  if  they  do  not 
feel  that  they  should  use  certain  expressions  in  their  homes  and  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  they  of  course  do  not  need  to  do  so ;  but  the  knowledge  is  still 
worth  having,  because  there  will  be  times  when  they  will  be  in  different 
surroundings  and  will  be  writing  or  speaking  to  persons  who  will  expect 
standard  English. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  in  teaching  composition  is 
showing  students  that  there  is  a  real  relationship  between  words 
and  things.  How  do  you  suggest  accomplishing  this  ? 

2.  For  your  general  classroom  procedure,  what  are  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  statement  that  rich  vocabularies  result  from  rich 
experiences,  firsthand,  or  vicarious? 

3.  What,  more  than  anything  else,  has  increased  your  own  interest 
in  words?  Can  you  build  your  students’  interest  in  the  same 
way  ? 

4.  Can  you  think  of  other  practicable  ways  of  adding  to  students’ 
experiences  besides  those  mentioned  on  pp.  366-68? 

5.  Construct  ten  or  more  sentences  each  containing  one  rather 
difficult  word  with  contextual  clues  to  its  meaning. 

6.  List  a  dozen  or  more  words  (e.g.,  micrometer)  that  students 
may  be  able  to  define  because  they  know  related  words. 

7.  How  may  a  study  of  the  origins  of  words  assist  in  building  in- 
tercultural  understanding  ? 

8.  Think  of  five  illustrations  of  words  that  “vary  in  color  and  con- 
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tent  according  to  the  circumstances  and  time”  in  which  they  are 
used. 

9.  Why  should  you  teach  connotations  as  well  as  denotations  of 
certain  words? 

10.  Give  additional  examples  of  name  calling,  glittering  generality, 
and  the  other  objectionable  persuasive  devices  listed  on  pp  379- 
80. 

11.  One  student,  in  response  to  an  assignment  calling  for  a  clear 
exposition  of  a  process,  hands  in  a  composition  on  “How  to 
Make  a  Kite.”  It  is  concise,  accurate,  methodical,  and  well 
written.  A  second  student  writes  on  the  same  subject.  He 
does  not  clearly  convey  the  steps  to  be  followed  in  making  a 
kite,  but  personalizes,  uses  some  striking  metaphors,  and  writes 
a  highly  enjoyable  bit  of  almost  poetic  prose.  Who  should  be 
given  the  higher  grade? 

12.  Why  is  substandard  English  objectionable? 

13.  Think  of  illustrations  of  slang  that  is  “piquant  as  catsup.” 
Which  current  slang  expressions  constitute  too  large  a  part  of 
the  linguistic  diet  of  students  ? 

14.  Supply  several  original  illustrations  of  the  statement  “Good 
English  is  that  which  fits  the  occasion.” 


Chapter  14 

“TRIPPINGLY  ON  THE  TONGUE” 


Speech  Activities  for  the  English  Class 

The  Place  of  Oral  English. — When  declamation  and  his 
offspring,  elocution,  lost  their  high  reputations,  oral  English 
was  for  a  time  relatively  neglected  in  America’s  public  schools. 
By  1916  the  neglect  was  sufficiently  noticeable  that  a  speaker 
before  the  N.E.A.  declared : 

The  best  and  surest  way  of  establishing  the  supreme  importance  of 
good  voice  and  correct  speech  will  be  for  the  high-school  teachers  of 
English  to  realize  their  error  in  continuing  to  place  the  emphasis  upon 
the  written,  and  not  the  spoken  word.  In  this  age  of  specialization  a 
man  could  very  well  get  along  without  being  able  to  write  or  to  spell. 
There  are  stenographers,  and  secretaries,  and  printed  postal  cards  with 
ready-to-use  sentiments,  and  these  accomplish  all  such  mechanical  mat¬ 
ters  for  him,  much  as  did  the  scribes  and  scriveners  of  old,  but  a  man 
must  talk  for  himself. 1 

The  N.E.A.  speaker  seemed  to  suggest  that  teachers  of 
English  had  to  choose  between  written  and  oral  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  principles  of  written  composition 
apply  equally  well  to  oral.  The  organization,  sentence  structure, 
and  diction  of  a  piece  of  writing  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  of  a  formal  or  informal  talk.  The  chief  differences  are 
that  spelling  and  punctuation  are  significant  in  writing,  and  that 
pronunciation  and  voice  have  importance  in  speaking. 

Since  1916  the  development  of  a  curricular  program  in  oral 
English  has  been  rather  haphazard.  Some  schools  still  stress 
written  work  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  oral,  but  a  few  have 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  In  large  schools  and  certain 

i  Alma  M.  Bullowa,  “The  Need  of  Speech  Work  in  the  High  Schools,”  N.E.A.  Ad¬ 
dresses  and  Proceedings,  XLIV,  873. 
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smaller  ones,  a  tendency  exists  to  allocate  oral  English  to  a 
separate  speech  department,  whose  offerings  may  or  may  not 
be  required  courses.  Many  small  schools,  though,  have  no 
speech  department,  so  that  oral  work,  if  it  is  offered  at  all,  must 
be  part  of  the  English  course.  Some  schools  have  only  inci¬ 
dental — or  accidental — oral  English,  except  for  co-curricular 
speech  activities  in  which  usually  only  a  small  percentage  of 
students  participate.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  pattern  of  oral  English  in  our  schools. 

That  a  pattern  As  essential  is  doubtful,  but  common  sense 
dictates  that  considerable  time  must  be  given  to  oral  language, 
since  in  life  most  people  talk  much  more  than  they  write.  That 
they  do  not  talk  well,  that  they  are  often  ignorant  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  conversation,  that  they  are  sometimes  befuddled 
when  they  must  address  a  group,  that  they  stammer  through 
introductions,  that  they  are  unobservant  of  telephone  courtesies 
— all  of  these  deficiencies  and  many  more  are  attributable  in  part 
to  inadequate  training  and  practice  in  our  schools. 

Whether  English  and  speech  should  be  taught  as  separate 
courses  is  debatable.2  It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  certain 
speech  problems — usually  correctional  cases — with  which  the 
English  teacher  cannot  cope  unless  he  has  had  time-consuming 
specialized  training.  But  it  is  also  undeniable  that  much  prac¬ 
tice  in  oral  work  may  be  given  within  the  English  classroom. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  no  separation  between  English 
and  speech  will  be  assumed,  but  methods  of  instilling  valuable 
oral  language  principles  and  habits  within  English  classes  will 
be  considered.  Nothing  will  be  said  about  the  correction  of 
serious  speech  defects,  such  as  stuttering,  because  that  is  the 
province  of  speech  correctionists  or  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Objectives. — The  intention  in  oral  English  is  not  to  make 
platform  speakers,  but  to  develop  citizens  who  can  participate 
satisfactorily  in  the  everyday  situations  that  demand  spoken 
English.  These  situations  may  be  grouped  roughly  according 
to  their  frequency  in  adult  life,  as  follows : 

2  For  a  strong  argument  that  they  should  not  be  divided,  see  Lauren  L.  Brink, 
“The  Inseparability  of  English  and  Speech,”  English  Journal,  XXXIV  (May,  1945), 
269. 
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Group  I,  often  needed.  Conversing,  telephoning,  giving  direc¬ 
tions,  making  introductions,  telling  stories,  reading  aloud, 
discussing  informally.  (In  1926  the  Clapp  report  of  the 
N.C.T.E.  stated  that  the  four  oral  English  situations  most 
fraught  with  difficulty  were  making  introductions,  participat¬ 
ing  in  conversation,  conducting  an  interview,  and  following 
parliamentary  procedure. ) 

Group  II,  important  but  less  frequently  needed.  Interviewing 
or  being  interviewed,  making  announcements,  introducing  a 
speaker,  giving  reports,  following  parliamentary  procedure, 
defining,  taking  part  in  panel  discussions. 

Group  III,  possibly  important  for  superior  students.  Giving 
book  reviews,  dramatizing,  debating,  platform  speaking, 
after-dinner  speaking,  choral  reading,  reciting  of  memorized 
passages,  participating  in  radio  programs. 

Group  IV,  needed  for  professional  work.  Techniques  of  sales¬ 
manship  may  serve  here  as  a  single  example. 

All  students  should  be  given  enough  practice  to  become 
reasonably  proficient  in  the  situations  named  in  Groups  I  and 
II.  Less  emphasis  need  be  placed  on  Group  III,  and  none  at 
all  on  Group  IV,  except  when  a  particular  student  wants  as¬ 
sistance. 

Organizing  Oral  Work. — A  typical  but  probably  mistaken 
procedure  is  to  devote  each  Friday  to  oral  work — talks  of  var¬ 
ious  kinds,  panel  discussions,  dramatizations,  and  the  like.  The 
weaknesses  of  this  procedure  are  that  it  interrupts  whatever 
the  class  is  doing  and  that  it  seems  to  point  to  a  nonexistent 
dichotomy  between  English  and  oral  English.  It  seems  better  to 
allow  most  oral  work  to  grow  naturally  out  of  other  class 
activities,  and  to  prepare  short  concentrated  units  for  those 
phases  that  have  no  particular  relationship  to  the  other  activities. 

From  the  study  of  literature  and  composition  arise  many 
opportunities  for  oral  work.  Oral  reading,  class  and  panel 
discussions,  reports,  definitions,  giving  directions,  dramatiza¬ 
tions,  telling  of  stories,  choral  reading,  and  recitation  are 
natural  outgrowths  of  the  “regular”  study.  A  good  class  dis¬ 
cussion  is  actually  a  conversation,  but  diffident  students  may  be 
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given  more  chance  to  converse  if  the  class  is  occasionally  di¬ 
vided  into  small  groups,  each  of  which  is  to  talk  about  one  aspect 
of  the  work.  Telephoning,  making  introductions,  and  convers¬ 
ing  may  well  be  combined  as  part  of  a  courtesy  unit.  Other 
short  units  may  be  devoted  to  the  interview,  parliamentary 
procedure,  and  additional  speech  activities  that  do  not  grow 
readily  out  of  the  work  in  literature  and  written  composition. 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher. — To  develop  students  who  can 
speak  well,  the  teacher  himself  must  be  a  reasonably  competent 
speaker.  That  does  not  mean  that  he  should  be  an  orator  or  a 
lecturer — few  teachers  could  make  a  living  on  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form — but  he  should  have  a  satisfactory  voice  and  the  ability  to 
express  his  thoughts  clearly  and  pleasingly.  He  should  occa¬ 
sionally  hear  recordings  of  his  speech  and  try  to  correct  what¬ 
ever  deficiencies  he  discovers. 

An  occupational  hazard  of  teaching  is  that  it  tends  to  create 
objectionable  speech  habits.  Three  of  these  are  common  enough 
to  merit  consideration :  unnaturally  precise  enunciation,  rising 
inflection,  and  a  “know-it-all”  tone.  In  the  effort  to  serve  as  a 
model  and  to  wean  students  away  from  sloppy  enunciation, 
“Cher  turn  tspell,  ’enry,”  teachers  tend  to  pronounce  each 
syllable  with  unnecessary  distinctness :  “It  is  your  turn  to  spell, 
Henry.”  The  happy  medium  is  that  of  a  capable  radio  an¬ 
nouncer,  who  would  say  something  like  this  :  “It’s  your  turn  tuh 
spell,  Henry.”  The  excessively  correct  enunciator  tries  to  give 
each  word  its  dictionary  pronunciation  regardless  of  context ; 
however,  in  such  a  sentence  as  “He  said  that  that  was  a  mis¬ 
take,”  the  two  that's  should  not  really  be  pronounced  in  the 
same  way.3  The  second  fault,  that  of  ending  a  sentence  with  a 
rising  inflection,  is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  teachers 
ask  so  many  questions  that  the  rising  inflection  becomes  habi¬ 
tual  ;  then,  even  when  they  are  making  a  statement,  they  make  it 
sound  interrogative.  The  third  fault,  the  particularly  obnoxious 
“know-it-all”  tone,  sometimes  develops  in  teachers  who  have 


3  Some  modern  dictionaries  do  recognize  that  pronunciations  vary  according  to  the 
stress  given  a  word  in  a  particular  sentence.  For  instance,  the  American  College 
Dictionary  gives  the  pronunciation  that  and  then  indicates  that  the  unstressed  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  that. 
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taught  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way  for  a  half-dozen  years ; 
the  tone  leaves  the  impression,  “I  am  Sir  Oracle;  when  I  ope 
my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark.”  When  this  tone  is  used,  students  are 
likely  to  speak  with  hesitation. 

Sir  Oracle  is  unlikely  to  be  a  successful  teacher  because  he 
unintentionally  discourages  class  participation.  It  should  be 
the  teacher’s  role  to  help  each  student  make  his  best  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  class.  That  means  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  leader 
and  a  guide,  but  not  a  dictator.  It  means  that  the  class  atmos¬ 
phere  must  be  such  that  each  student  knows  that  what  he  has 
to  offer  will  be  welcome,  that  he  has  a  share  in  making  the  class 
a  success.  A  class  is  like  an  automobile :  the  teacher  provides 
lubrication  to  reduce  friction  and  water  for  cooling,  but  the  stu¬ 
dents  supply  much  of  the  fuel  that  results  in  forward  movement. 

Some  techniques  that  have  been  employed  successfully  in 
teaching  each  of  the  oral  activities  listed  on  page  397  are  the 
following : 


Group  I 

1.  Conversation.  The  small  group  technique  lends  itself  most 
readily  to  conversation,  but  one  warning  is  in  order :  Each  group 
should  have  a  fairly  definite  subject  to  discuss.  Before  the  first 
such  conversation,  there  might  well  be  a  class  discussion  of  the 
characteristics  of  good  conversation :  alertness  of  each  speaker  and 
listener,  tactfulness,  courtesy,  attempting  to  make  real  contributions, 
avoidance  of  showing  off  or  talking  too  much,  avoidance  of  inter¬ 
rupting,  the  asking  of  leading  questions,  and  so  on.4 

To  illustrate  how  conversation  via  the  small  group  method  may 
grow  out  of  literature,  let  us  assume  that  a  freshman  class  has  read 
the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Treasure  Island.  The  students  may  be 
divided  into  five  or  six  groups ;  one  group  may  talk  about  which 
character  is  the  most  fascinating;  another,  what  they  have  learned 
about  eighteenth-century  customs ;  another,  what  sea  terms  they 
have  added  to  their  vocabularies ;  another,  what  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  in  Jim’s  place  in  the  apple  barrel;  another, 
what  kinds  of  treasure  hunting  are  carried  on  today ;  and  another, 
the  life  and  customs  of  buccaneers.  The  teacher  may  move  from 


4  For  an  excellent  “conversation  meter,”  see  Holland  Roberts  et  al,  Airlanes  to 
English  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1942),  pp.  97-100. 
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group  to  group,  putting  in  a  word  here  and  there.  If  teacher  and 
class  wish,  the  results  of  each  conversation  may  be  summarized  for 
the  rest  of  the  class  by  a  student  chosen  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Telephoning.  A  junior  high  school  class  may  spend  a 
profitable  hour  discussing  telephone  ethics  and  courtesy,  telephone 
pests,  and  the  qualities  of  a  pleasing  voice,  as  well  as  in  dramatizing 
certain  familiar  instances  when  the  telephone  may  cause  friction 
within  the  family.  Dramatization  of  good  and  bad  telephone  habits 
is  also  helpful. 

3.  Making  Introductions.  Unless  one  has  observed  the  right 
people  very  carefully,  he  is  likely  to  have  difficulty  in  introducing 
one  person  to  another.  Class  discussion  should  cover  the  topics  of 
when  introductions  are  in  order,  who  should  be  presented  to  whom, 
what  the  acceptable  phrases  are,  what  should  be  included  besides 
the  exchange  of  names,  and  how  introductions  should  be  acknowl¬ 
edged.  The  discussion  should  be  followed  with  demonstrations  and 
practice. 

4.  Giving  Directions.  Almost  any  student  can  relate  instances 
in  which  he  was  given  unclear  directions  concerning  the  location  of 
the  post  office  or  some  other  place  he  wanted  to  find.  The  reason 
for  the  lack  of  clarity  may  have  been  the  director’s  ignorance,  his 
inability  to  visualize,  or  his  poor  speech  habits.  Junior  high  school 
students,  working  in  small  groups,  may  take  turns  being  complete 
strangers  in  town  and  asking  for  assistance.  Those  giving  the  direc¬ 
tions  must  remember  that  the  “strangers”  do  not  know  any  of  the 
landmarks  and  may  not  even  know  the  points  of  the  compass. 
Giving  directions  in  a  rural  area — for  instance,  how  to  find  a  spring 
or  a  certain  tree — may  pose  a  still  more  difficult  problem. 

5.  Telling  Stories.  Since  nearly  everyone  enjoys  stories,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  most  persons  do  not  tell  them  well.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  bring  in  irrelevant  statements,  add  unnecessary  “see’s” 
and  “you  know’s,”  relate  events  in  illogical  order,  laugh  before  the 
hearers  know  what  is  funny,  leave  out  important  details,  and  spoil 
the  climax.  The  best  cure  is  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of 
effective  story  telling,  plus  plenty  of  opportunity  to  practice.  A 
teacher  should  encourage  students  to  include  pointed  anecdotes  in 
their  reports  on  authors,  to  relate  to  the  class  stories  or  parts  of 
stories  that  they  have  found  interesting,  and  to  bring  into  class 
discussion  pertinent  illustrative  stories,  funny  or  otherwise.  For 
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more  than  twenty  years  a  story-telling  unit  has  been  included  in 
English  classes  of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  on  the  ground  that  the  ability 
to  tell  stories  well  is  useful  in  camp  life,  church  schools,  law,  acting, 
broadcasting,  medicine,  teaching,  ministry,  clerking,  and  parent¬ 
hood. 

6.  Reading  Aloud.  In  the  past  few  decades  the  elementary 
schools  have  stressed  silent  reading  to  the  near  exclusion  of  reading 
aloud.  If  the  secondary  schools  likewise  ignore  oral  reading,  stu¬ 
dents  will  receive  no  assistance  in  mastering  an  activity  that  has 
at  least  the  following  values  (mentioned  by  Irvin  C.  Poley  at  the 
1944  N.C.T.E.  convention)  :  meeting  the  adult  needs  for  reading 
newspaper  items,  announcements,  letters,  reports,  and  prepared 
papers ;  reading  to  children  or  others  for  pleasure ;  reading  in  order 
to  increase  enjoyment  of  literature;  providing  incidental  help  on 
speech ;  and  giving  opportunity,  through  reading  announcements 
and  the  like,  to  make  students  feel  that  they  “count.” 

Often  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  literature  may  be 
improved  by  oral  reading.  The  teacher  will  need  to  help  the  stu¬ 
dents  improve  their  phrasing,  their  emphasis,  and  their  tempo.  On 
the  matter  of  phrasing,  Harlen  Adams  has  commented : 

By  a  certain  cadenced  silence  the  reader  marks  his  period ;  by  a  half 
silence,  his  comma;  by  a  certain  accent,  an  interrogation;  by  a  certain 
tone,  an  exclamation.  And  I  must  assure  you  that  it  is  exclusively  on 
the  skillful  distribution  of  these  insensible  points  that  not  only  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  story,  but  actually  its  clearness,  its  comprehensibility,  al¬ 
together  depend.5 

The  importance  of  emphasis  may  be  shown  by  having  members 
of  the  class  pronounce  a  monosyllable  like  “Oh,”  “Yes,”  or  “No,” 
or  a  sentence  like  “John  didn’t  say  that”  to  indicate  different  mean¬ 
ings.  By  changing  the  place  of  emphasis  in  “John  didn’t  say  that,” 
the  speaker  may  indicate  (a)  that  someone  else  said  it,  (b)  that  the 
speaker  is  denying  that  John  said  it  or  is  astonished  that  he  did, 
(c)  that  John  implied  it  even  though  he  didn’t  say  it,  or  (d)  that 
John  said  something  else.  In  connection  with  literature,  classes  may 
often  discuss  how  a  given  speech  should  be  interpreted.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  example  is  Lady  Macbeth’s  “We  fail”  (Act  I, 
scene  vii).  Does  Lady  Macbeth  say  matter-of-factly,  “We  fail,” 

5  “Speech  Activities  in  the  Secondary  School,”  English  Journal,  XXXV  (March, 
1946),  129. 
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or  does  she  pause  after  “We”  and  say  “fail”  in  a  tone  of  disbelief, 
as  if  failure  is  impossible  ? 

Tempo  likewise  should  be  appropriate.  Teacher  and  class  ought 
to  see,  for  instance,  that  the  movement  in  humorous  selections 
should  be  brisk  and  sometimes  even  breathless,  that  the  reading  of 
“How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix”  or  “The 
Ballad  of  East  and  West”  should  suggest  the  rapid  hoofbeats  of 
the  horses,  that  “Thanatopsis”  demands  a  slow,  thoughtful  reading. 

Oral  reading,  then,  provides  much  opportunity  for  developing 
flexibility — a  flexibility  that  may  be  carried  over  into  other  speech 
activities.  It  permits  also  a  study  of  meaning,  and  the  clarification 
of  meaning  through  effective  use  of  the  voice. 

7.  Informal  Discussions.  In  school,  students  need  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  numerous  class  discussions ;  in  later  life,  most  of  them  will 
take  part  in  business  conferences,  club  and  political  meetings,  and 
family  discussions.  The  principles  underlying  good  conversation 
are  also  basic  to  these  discussions  involving  larger  groups. 

A  satisfactory  discussion  requires  progress  toward  a  recognized 
goal  and  involves  contributions  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  members  of 
the  group.  As  aimless  discussion  is  of  little  value,  a  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  should  usually  be  phrased  as  a  problem  to  be  solved. 
Perhaps  no  unquestionable  solution  exists,  but  at  least  tentative 
conclusions  may  often  be  drawn. 

Getting  all  students  to  take  part  is  sometimes  a  problem.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  teacher  remembers  the  particular  strong  points  of  each 
student,  he  may  occasionally  supply  a  lead  or  a  question  that  will 
bring  in  some  of  the  silent  ones.  The  attitude  that  each  person  has 
something  worth-while  to  offer  usually  brings  results,  and  a  few 
words  of  praise  sometimes  can  transform  a  violet  into  a  rose,  or  at 
least  into  a  carnation.  One  teacher  recommends  that  the  topic  of 
discussion  be  announced  in  advance,  and  that  each  student  prepare 
three  reasons  for  believing  as  he  does  and  be  ready  to  present  them 
in  class.6 


Group  II 

1.  The  Interview.  Although  most  students  will  take  part  in 
only  a  few  interviews  during  their  lifetimes,  those  few  may  be  of 
major  importance.  Their  chances  of  employment  in  their  chosen 


6  Thomas  Cauley,  “Getting  Them  All  to  Talk,”  English  Journal,  XXXV  (March, 
1946),  157. 
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work  will  sometimes  depend  upon  the  success  of  one  interview. 
Yet  many  employers  complain  that  job-seekers  are  often  careless  in 
appearance  and  manners,  that  they  slouch  and  sprawl,  that  their 
answers  to  questions  are  delivered  in  a  slovenly  fashion,  and  that 
they  have  nothing  positive  to  contribute.  The  employers’  complaints 
suggest  that  a  valuable  project  for  the  junior  or  senior  year  is  a 
short  study  of  techniques  of  the  interview,  and  dramatizations  of 
good  and  bad  techniques.  Then  the  small  group  plan  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  allow  each  student  practice  in  interviewing  and  being 
interviewed  for  mythical  positions.  Students  who  have  had  such 
training,  artificial  though  the  situation  is,  are  often  loud  in  its 
praise.7 

2.  Making  Announcements.  The  good  announcement  is  not 
unlike  the  lead  of  a  news  story,  in  that  it  usually  answers  the  ques¬ 
tions  who,  what,  where,  and  when,  and  sometimes  why  and  how. 
In  school  many  announcements  must  be  made,  and  conscientious 
teachers  see  to  it  that  each  student  occasionally  has  such  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  desirable  to  have  committees  in  charge  of  bulletin 
boards,  the  radio,  the  classroom  library,  special  occasions,  and  the 
like ;  with  such  committees,  the  need  for  announcements  often 
appears.  Homerooms  and  assembly  programs  also  frequently  ne¬ 
cessitate  announcements.  Since  in  adult  life  almost  everyone  is 
occasionally  expected  to  announce  something  to  a  group,  practice 
in  giving  announcements  based  on  the  five  W’s  is  desirable. 

3.  Introducing  a  Speaker.  Although  opportunities  for  intro¬ 
ducing  outside  speakers  are  rather  rare,  one  student  may  sometimes 
present  another  to  a  school  group.  The  chairman  of  a  discussion 
panel,  for  instance,  may  remind  his  classmates  of  some  pertinent 
qualification  of  the  next  speaker.  Or,  in  those  schools  where  stu¬ 
dents  sometimes  appear  before  other  classes  to  talk  about  their 
specialties,  someone,  preferably  a  student,  must  introduce  them. 

4.  Giving  Reports.  According  to  Harlen  Adams, 

Other  than  for  the  normal  “classroom  recitation”  procedure,  the  most 
frequent  type  of  oral  work  is  that  of  reports  or  talks  on  some  aspect  of 
the  course  work.  Improvement  in  this  particular  activity  can  be  directed 
in  any  subject-matter  field.  Teachers  of  social  studies,  science,  or  any- 


7  The  technique  of  a  quite  different  kind  of  interview,  that  of  a  speaker  or  other 
personage  who  visits  the  school,  may  well  be  left  for  the  journalism  class,  since  it 
has  value  for  comparatively  few  students. 
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thing  else  should  hold  to  high  standards  for  such  reports,  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  class  (whether  it  is  Speech  or  English)  should  prepare  all  students 
to  meet  such  standards.  This  necessitates  instruction  in  selecting  topics 
to  talk  about,  narrowing  the  subject,  seeking  further  information,  and 
organizing  the  material.  Practice  is  needed  in  these  steps,  for  talks  as 
well  as  for  papers.  Instruction  is  needed,  also,  in  order  to  develop 
adequate  and  effective  oral  language  usage.8 

Oral  reports  are  often  a  dull  part  of  the  English  routine  because 
Professor  Adams’  recommendations  are  not  followed.  Unguided, 
a  student  too  often  chooses  a  big  subject  (e.g.,  The  Publishing 
Business),  fails  to  narrow  it,  takes  notes  on  an  encyclopedia  article, 
and  for  his  report  simply  summarizes  what  the  encyclopedia  says. 
Guided,  the  same  student  will  cut  the  subject  down  to  workable 
size,  consult  more  than  one  source,  and  employ  his  own  plan  of 
organization  for  the  material. 

For  several  other  reasons,  reports  are  often  dull  even  though 
they  need  not  be.  The  report  subjects  should  grow  from  the  class- 
work,  and  not  be  chosen  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  reports. 
Second,  students  should  usually  be  given  some  degree  of  freedom 
in  choosing  the  subjects  of  their  reports  because  they  are  more 
likely  to  make  interesting  whatever  they  themselves  find  interesting. 
Third,  ordinarily  not  many  reports  should  be  given  on  the  same  day. 

As  an  illustration,  suppose  that  a  senior  class  is  studying  eight¬ 
eenth-century  English  literature.  The  teacher  suggests  that  certain 
reports  will  enlighten  and  enliven  much  of  the  study.  He  invites 
the  students  to  be  on  the  alert  for  subjects  that  they  would  like  to 
investigate,  and  in  addition  he  lists  a  rather  large  number  of  topics, 
including  such  subjects  as  Whigs  versus  Tories,  eighteenth-century 
etiquette  or  dress  or  amusements,  Fielding’s  Tom  Jones,  the  story 
of  Johnson’s  dictionary,  etc.  Each  student  should  choose  the  topic 
that  interests  him  most,  and  should  talk  with  the  teacher  concerning 
sources  of  information  and  the  most  appropriate  time  for  his  report. 
The  subject  of  etiquette  should  probably  be  discussed  when  the 
class  is  reading  Addison  and  Steele,  Johnson’s  dictionary  when  the 
class  is  reading  from  the  Rambler  essays,  and  so  on.  In  other 
words,  the  reports  are  interspersed  within  the  rest  of  the  work,  and 
each  student  makes  his  contribution  when  it  is  most  meaningful. 

The  principles  of  organization  discussed  in  Chapter  9  are  as 
important  in  oral  English  as  in  written.  Time  should  be  taken  oc- 

8  “Speech  Activities  in  the  Secondary  School,”  English  Journal,  XXXV  (March, 
1946),  129. 
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casionally  to  refresh  students’  memories  concerning  the  possible 
types  of  organization  and  how  to  employ  them.  The  usefulness  of 
outlines — at  least  topic  outlines — can  be  more  easily  demonstrated 
for  oral  work  than  for  written  compositions. 

Some  shy  students  are  extremely  hesitant  about  giving  reports ; 
the  thought  of  standing  before  the  class  terrifies  them  so  much  that 
they  will  even  feign  illness  to  escape.  Sympathy  for  these  students 
is  better  than  scorn.  Also,  a  gradual  building  up  to  reports  is  better 
than  a  sudden  assignment.  If  a  teacher  is  aware  that  some  students 
are  excessively  shy,  he  may  first  encourage  participation  while  the 
students  are  seated,  later  have  them  place  written  work  on  the  board 
and  explain  it,  and  then  allow  them  to  use  notes  freely  in  their 
reports.  One  teacher  has  commented  : 

I  have  not  known  a  single  case  that  could  not  be  corrected  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  the  pupil  could  give  a  talk  without  imminent  danger  of 
disastrous  consequences.  Begin  gradually — so  gradually  that  the  pupil 
does  not  realize  he  is  giving  a  speech — and  make  first  contributions  ex¬ 
tremely  informal  or  in  groups  so  that  attention  will  not  be  centered  on 
one  individual.  Show  pupils  how  to  organize  and  prepare  talks.  Avoid 
verbatim  memorizations  where  danger  of  forgetting  increases  fear,  and 
see  that  students  begin  with  topics  in  which  they  are  vitally  interested. 

.  .  .  Above  all,  establish  a  friendly,  co-operative  atmosphere  in  the  class¬ 
room  with  the  feeling  that  the  student  audience  is  a  helpful,  not  a  critical 
one.  [Incidentally,  an  audience  that  has  often  been  praised  is  usually 
the  most  helpful  one.]  9 

Another  teacher  anticipates  the  most  common  troubles  in  oral 
reports  by  dramatizing  the  types  of  difficulties.  She  herself,  before 
students  have  given  any  reports,  presents  a  little  talk  as  it  would 
be  given  by  a  “mouse,”  a  bashful  boy,  Miss  And-uh,  Mr.  Bored 
Sophisticate,  Mr.  Unprepared,  Miss  Phonograph,  and,  finally,  Mr. 
Average  Student,  whose  tone  is  pleasant  and  enthusiastic.10 

Sometimes  the  teacher  may  remark  that  he  himself  has  had  to 
overcome  stage  fright,  and  may  refer  to  famous  stage  actors  and 
actresses  who  feel  frightened  or  even  nauseated  before  each  per¬ 
formance. 

5.  Following  Parliamentary  Procedure.  Since  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure  is  of  marked  importance  in  our  life  (business, 

9  Margaret  Painter,  “Oral  Emphasis  in  the  English  Class,”  English  Journal, 
XXXVI  (September,  1 947 ) ,  348. 

10  Alice  Eastlake,  “All  the  World’s  a  Stage,”  English  Journal,  XXXII  (March, 
1943),  161. 
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church,  and  club  meetings,  as  well  as  local,  state,  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernment),  students  should  become  familiar  with  the  order  of 
business  and  should  be  able  to  trace  a  motion,  with  amendments, 
from  origin  to  disposal.  In  addition,  they  should  know  such  tech¬ 
nicalities  as  the  procedure  in  electing  officers,  the  method  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  chair,  and  the  order  of  precedence  of  motions. 

Class  following  of  parliamentary  procedure,  however,  need  not 
be  mere  routine.  In  some  classes,  discussion  of  controversial  issues 
is  a  more  or  less  regular  practice.  A  chairman  and  a  secretary  are 
elected,  the  topic  is  explained  and  then  discussed,  and  the  opposing 
points  of  view  are  summarized  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  In  an  article 
on  this  type  of  activity,  Murray  Goldberg  has  written : 

The  next  thirty  minutes  were  devoted  to  an  active,  coherent  discus¬ 
sion.  .  .  .  Each  student  was  careful  to  gain  the  recognition  of  the  chair 
before  speaking.  Almost  every  student  participated.  Debate,  although 
fervent  at  times,  was  always  courteous  and  free  from  personalities.  “I 
should  like  to  disagree  with  one  of  the  previous  speakers  who  said  .  .  .” 
was  a  formula  phrase  occurring  frequently.  Perhaps  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  discussion  was  the  wealth  of  fact  and  citation  used 
to  buttress  student  opinion.  The  typical  expression  of  views  was  de¬ 
livered  in  full-sentence  discourse,  sustained  for  the  equivalent  of  a 
lengthy  paragraph,  and  directed  to  the  chair.1 1 

A  value  inherent  in  the  rather  formal  type  of  discussion  thus 
described  is  that  it  helps  students  to  think  about  issues  that  have  im¬ 
portance  for  them.  Liesette  McHarry  states  that  the  class  may  be 
expected  to  develop  the  following  skills : 

A.  To  employ  a  reflective  and  analytical  technique  rather  than  the 
argumentative  technique  in  approach  to  controversial  problems. 

B.  To  display  competence  in  and  inclination  toward  defining  key 
words  and  phrases  used  in  discussion. 

C.  To  display  competence  in  reinforcing  general  or  abstract  con¬ 
cepts  with  appropriate  concrete  details. 

D.  To  master  and  to  apply  the  principle  that  the  truth  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  corresponds  with  the 
basic  assumptions.12 


11  “Developing  Democratic  Responsibility  through  Discussions  of  Controversial 
Issues,”  English  Journal,  XXXIV  (February,  1945),  66. 

12  “Speech  for  Every  Student  Every  Year,”  Illinois  English  Bulletin,  XXX  (May, 
1943),  No.  8,  1. 
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The  types  of  subjects  that  may  be  considered  in  parliamentary 
discussions  vary  widely.  Some  teachers  prefer  national  and  inter¬ 
national  issues.  Others  advocate  consideration  of  problems  nearer 
the  students :  home  difficulties,  cheating,  athletics,  courtesy,  movies, 
etc.  One  teacher  argues,  “If  you  believe  that  English  is  a  tool  of 
communication,  as  I  do,  it  is  unquestionably  legitimate  to  talk  on 
any  topic  which  promotes  the  communication  of  ideas  or  informa¬ 
tion  in  correct  grammatical  form.”  13  Robert  Stevens  has  ex¬ 
plained  how  a  class  discussion  of  such  a  topic  as  school-district 
reorganization  may  actually  affect  a  community’s  decision  on  an 
important  problem.14  It  would  seem  advisable  to  begin  with  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  students  have  an  immediate  personal  interest  and 
gradually  to  branch  out  into  topics  with  wider  implications. 

6.  Defining.  Perhaps  defining  should  not  be  listed  as  a  special 
speech  activity,  since  it  is  needed  frequently  in  reports  and  discus¬ 
sions,  but  it  provides  enough  pitfalls  to  seem  to  require  separate 
treatment.  As  was  said  in  Chapter  13,  much  disagreement  or  con¬ 
fusion  may  be  avoided  if  terms  are  carefully  defined.  Therefore 
when  Ray  is  talking  about  a  “good  football  team,”  he  should  be 
expected  to  define  “good” ;  when  Katherine  is  talking  about  the 
education  of  Indians,  both  “education”  and  “Indians”  need  defini¬ 
tion  ;  when  any  student  uses  a  technical  term  that  may  be  unfamiliar 
to  the  class,  he  should  pause  to  explain  it. 

Every  good  definition,  students  should  learn,  does  two  things : 
it  places  the  thing  being  defined  in  a  general  category  and  then  dis¬ 
tinguishes  that  thing  from  others  in  the  same  category.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  one  is  defining  psychiatry,  he  says  first  that  it  is  a  science 
(the  general  category)  ;  then  he  distinguishes  it  from  other  sciences 
by  saying  that  it  involves  the  treating  of  mental  diseases. 

7.  Panel  Discussions.  In  many  ways  the  panel  discussion  is 
preferable  to  debate.  It  is  less  formal  and  more  natural ;  it  permits 
audience  participation ;  and,  as  has  often  been  said,  unlike  debate 
it  searches  for  truth  rather  than  victory.15 

Careful  preparation  is  essential  to  success  in  panel  discussion. 
Students  must  be  familiarized  with  the  usual  pattern :  opening  re- 


13  Margaret  M.  Stuckey,  “Ar.  English  Class  Gets  Down  to  Earth,”  Clearing 
House,  XXI  (October,  1946),  82. 

14  “Linking  English  Instruction  to  the  Life  of  the  Community,”  Illinois  English 
Bulletin,  XXXV  (January,  1948),  No.  4,  1. 

15  For  a  statement  of  an  opposite  point  of  view,  see  Samuel  D.  McClelland,  “The 
Function  of  Debating,”  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (February,  1947),  91. 
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marks  by  the  chairman ;  introduction  of  speakers ;  rather  formal 
presentation  of  differing  points  of  view  by  members  of  the  panel ; 
informal  exchange  of  comments,  additions,  and  rebuttals ;  and  audi¬ 
ence  participation.  (There  are,  of  course,  many  possible  variations 
of  this  pattern ;  in  a  less  formal  panel,  there  may  be  no  set  order , 
for  the  speakers.)  If  the  topic  is  a  controversial  one,  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  approximately  an  equal  number  of  speakers  for  each 
side.  The  members  of  the  panel  must  know  exactly  what  issue  or 
issues  are  involved,  and  who  is  to  present  which  points  of  view. 
Material  must  be  sought  and  organized  as  carefully  as  it  would  be 
for  a  debate. 

Group  III 

The  types  of  speaking  listed  under  Group  III — book  reviews, 
dramatizing,  debating,  platform  speaking,  after-dinner  speaking, 
choral  reading,  reciting  of  memorized  passages,  and  participation 
in  radio  programs — are  of  varying  value  as  class  activities.  Drama¬ 
tization  and  choral  reading  have  considerable  worth  in  aiding  lit¬ 
erary  appreciation  and  therefore  deserve  class  time ;  book  reviewing 
(which  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  book  reporting)  may  likewise 
possess  merit  for  some  students.  It  is  doubtful,  though,  that  class 
hours,  limited  as  they  are,  should  be  spent  on  debating,  after-dinner 
speaking,  and  principles  of  microphone  technique.16  The  old  prac¬ 
tice  of  reciting  long  memorized  passages — to  which  the  rest  of  the 
class  paid  scant  attention — was  wasteful  of  time. 

In  general,  the  activities  in  Group  III  demand  little  class  atten¬ 
tion,  except  where  dramatizing  and  choral  reading  seem  advisable. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Individual’s  Speech 

The  class  activities  that  have  been  described  should  lead  to 
improvement  of  speech  habits  by  giving  class  members  practice 
in  numerous  situations  requiring  speech.  But  there  is  still 
something  more  that  the  teacher  can  do  to  help  individuals 
better  their  oral  English.  This  is  remedial  and  developmental 
work  aimed  at  reduction  or  elimination  of  faults  in  speech. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  the  teacher  who  is  not  a  trained 
speech  correctionist  should  never  try  to  remedy  faults  that  may 


16  Radio  work,  of  course,  does  have  value  if  a  class  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
granted  radio  time  occasionally.  Also,  a  class  may  sometimes  happily  prepare  a  radio 
script  and  present  it  over  a  public  address  system  or  even  with  a  dummy  microphone. 
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be  organic.  Some  persons  have  serious  nervous  maladjust¬ 
ments  or  malformed  speech  organs;  for  anyone  but  a  specialist 
to  attempt  to  apply  treatment  for  these  persons  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  majority  of  students,  however,  have  speech  defects  that 
can  be  corrected  by  the  nonspecialist.  Some  of  these  flaws  ap¬ 
pear  in  what  is  said,  others  in  how  it  is  said. 

Improving  the  Content  and  Organization. — In  most  speech 
activities,  class  and  teacher  should  focus  attention  upon  what  is 
said.  The  delivery  is,  after  all,  only  the  vehicle  for  conveying 
thought ;  the  thought  itself  is  the  important  thing. 

In  class  discussions  the  teacher  may  do  much  to  encourage 
attention  to  facts.  When  George  glibly  condemns  Congress  as 
incompetent,  he  should  be  pinned  down  to  specific  accusations 
and  asked  for  definite  evidence  to  prove  his  statements.  When 
Margaret  says,  “All  French  people  are  frivolous.  I  knew  a 
French  girl  and  she  .  . .  ,”  there  is  the  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  an  assuredly  valid  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  from 
only  one  or  two  instances.  When  Clarence,  whose  family  has 
voted  Republican  for  seventy-five  years,  remarks  bitterly  that 
the  last  two  wars  started  during  Democratic  administrations,  he 
not  only  is  revealing  personal  prejudice  but  also  is  guilty  of  post 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  Whenever  a  student  shifts  from  issues 
to  personalities  (a  favorite  trick  of  politicians),  he  is  ignoring 
the  question.  Louise’s  remark,  “Everybody’s  wearing  whozits 
now,  so  we  ought  to  get  some,”  has  the  hidden  premise  that  we 
should  do  what  “everybody”  is  doing.  Examples  could  be  mul¬ 
tiplied,  but  the  point  is  simply  that  the  teacher  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  for  weaknesses  in  reasoning  and  lack  of  evidence ; 
he  should  encourage  the  class  to  challenge  demonstrable  fallacies. 
The  intent  is  not  to  make  a  class  argumentative,  but  rather  to 
make  it  a  mentally  awake  one  that  thinks  about  what  it  hears. 

The  teacher  should  also  remove  some  of  the  snags  of  content 
and  organization  before  the  students  come  to  them.  Unaided, 
most  students  will  find  little  material  for  reports  and  discussions, 
and  will  not  organize  what  they  do  find.  With  the  teacher’s 
help,  however,  they  will  uncover  information  in  addition  to  that 
offered  by  the  old  standby,  the  encyclopedia.  They  will  see  how 
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examples  add  to  the  interest  and  clarity.  “The  ‘For  Instances’ 
are  necessary  to  make  a  speech  effective.  Incidents  or  examples 
proving  the  assertions,  remain  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  as 
memory-posts.  They  highlight  the  speech  and  make  it  more 
entertaining.  Often  the  main  truth  is  remembered  because  of 
the  story.”  17  The  teacher  also  is  responsible  for  showing  the 
students  how  they  can  apply  to  their  more  formal  talks  the 
principles  of  organization  they  use  in  written  composition.  For 
a  report,  they  learn,  a  good  plan  is  to  have  an  interest-rousing 
opening,  a  body  with  not  more  than  four  well  illustrated  main 
points  (the  most  important  usually  last),  and  an  ending  that 
summarizes  or  restates  in  memorable  fashion  what  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  said. 

On  the  matter  of  permitting  notes  for  rather  long  presenta¬ 
tions,  opinions  differ.  Students  seem  usually  to  do  their  best 
work  if  they  are  allowed  to  have  notes  on  small  cards — notes 
that  will  remind  them  of  the  steps  in  their  talks.  These  notes 
should  consist  only  of  words  or  phrases,  not  complete  sentences, 
because  students  tend  merely  to  read  anything  written  in  sen¬ 
tence  form.  The  little  cards  provide  comfort,  if  nothing  else; 
the  students  know  that  they  cannot  become  completely  lost  when 
they  have  a  few  scribblings  to  which  they  may  refer.  There  is 
nothing  disgraceful  about  consulting  notes ;  college  professors 
who  have  given  the  same  lecture  a  dozen  or  more  times  make 
extensive  use  of  them.  And  one  cannot  help  wondering  how  a 
teacher  can  conscientiously  forbid  his  students  to  use  any  notes 
when  he  himself  refers  frequently  to  a  bundle  of  cards  as  he 
addresses  the  P.-T.A. 

In  the  follow-up  after  rather  formal  work  in  oral  English, 
most  of  the  remarks  should  concern  the  content  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Although  the  class  must  be  kept  constantly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  good  enunciation,  accepted  pronunciation,  and  so 
on,  the  comments  should  be  more  meaningful  than  “He  said 
and-uh ”  or  “He  mispronounced  Italian Judicious  praise  of 
what  was  said  is  superior  to  random  criticism  of  the  method  of 


Elisabeth  von  Hesse,  So  to  Speak  (Philadelphia,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
1941),  p.  268. 
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saying  it.  Additions  to  the  content  are  in  order,  as  are  ques¬ 
tions  addressed  to  the  speaker  to  elicit  further  information. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  may  speak  favorably  of  the  careful  way 
in  which  Sally  or  Pete  organized  a  presentation,  and  may  pause 
to  comment  approvingly  on  an  especially  happy  illustration. 
Adverse  criticisms  should,  as  a  rule,  be  given  following  a  number 
of  presentations,  and  ought  to  refer  to  weaknesses  observed  in 
several  of  the  talks.  If  one  of  the  speakers  has  a  unique  fault 
in  content  or  organization,  it  may  be  mentioned  to  him  in 
privacy,  unless  some  of  the  questions  and  comments  bring  it 
out  incidentally. 

Improving  Vocal  Quality. — Almost  certainly  among  your 
students  there  will  be  a  fairly  large  number  whose  vocal  quality 
is  poor.  The  three  defects  you  will  find  are  throatiness,  thin¬ 
ness,  and  either  nasality  or  denasality. 

The  throaty  voice  is  unpleasantly  deep  and  husky ;  the  sound 
seems  lost  in  the  throat  or  even  in  the  chest.  The  prevalence 
of  throatiness,  which  results  in  making  words  hard  to  under¬ 
stand,  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  fact  that  “Whadja  say?” 
is  the  sentence  most  frequently  spoken  in  the  United  States.18 

Exercises  in  throat  relaxation  and  in  clear  articulation  may 
be  recommended  to  throaty-voiced  students.  If  several  in  one 
class  have  the  same  handicap,  they  may  perform  some  of  the 
exercises  as  a  group,  while  other  groups  are  working  on  faulty 
pronunciation  or  on  overcoming  other  defects.  A  good  exercise 
for  throat  relaxation  is  to  sit  upright,  drop  the  head  forward 
until  the  chin  touches  the  chest,  turn  the  head  slowly  to  the 
right  until  the  chin  touches  the  right  shoulder,  then  turn  to  the 
left,  and  repeat  several  times.19  Another  is  to  take  an  imaginary 
drink  of  water  and  say  “Oh”  as  the  throat  is  open,  a  second 
drink  and  “Ah,”  and  other  imaginary  drinks  for  the  other 
vowel  sounds.  Still  another  exercise  is  to  open  the  jaws  wide 
and  say  the  vowel  sounds,  to  be  followed  later  by  words  in 
which  each  vowel  sound  appears. 


Some  years  ago  researchers  for  Funk  and  Wagnalls  made  this  interesting  but 
disconcerting  discovery. 

1 9  This  exercise  and  some  of  the  others  that  follow  are  based  upon  Elisabeth  von 
Hesse,  op.  cit. 
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In  all  such  exercises,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  no  indivi¬ 
dual  should  be  made  to  feel  ashamed  or  selfconscious.  A  teacher 
sometimes  has  an  entire  class  perform  certain  exercises  when 
he  knows  that  only  two  or  three  students  need  them.  The  small 
group  plan,  though,  with  each  group  working  on  something  that 
it  needs,  is  less  wasteful  of  time. 

The  thin  voice  lacks  resonance,  is  usually  high  in  pitch,  and 
sometimes  degenerates  into  an  unpleasant  whine.  Humming 
is  often  mentioned  to  students  as  a  means  of  increasing  reso¬ 
nance.  Long  practice  in  sustaining  the  m,  n,  and  ng  sounds  is 
also  beneficial ;  these  sounds  may  later  be  combined  with  vowels, 
as  am,  em,  etc.,  and,  still  later,  sentences  with  many  m’s,  n* s  and 
ng’s  may  be  used.  Mrs.  von  Hesse’s  advice  is,  “Hang-ng  on-n 
to  your  sing-nging-ng  soun-nds.” 

A  good  brief  explanation  of  nasality  and  denasality  is  that 
of  C.  R.  van  Dusen : 

Speech  sounds  may  be  classified  as  oral  or  nasal,  depending  upon 
whether  the  tones  are  allowed  to  escape  through  the  mouth  or  nose.  The 
vowels  and  consonants  are  oral,  while  the  m,  n,  and  ng  sounds  are  nasal. 
When  any  of  the  oral  sounds  are  allowed  to  pass  into  the  nose,  they  come 
to  contain  tones  similar  to  those  in  the  m,  n,  and  ng,  and  as  a  result,  they 
are  nasalized. 

If  the  m,  n,  and  ng  are  not  allowed  to  pass  into  the  nose  as  they 
normally  should,  we  say  “Dow  is  the  tibe”  instead  of  “Now  is  the  time.” 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  voice  is  said  to  be  denasal.20 

A  student  may  test  his  nasality  by  placing  his  finger  beside 
his  nose  as,  with  his  mouth  open,  he  prolongs  the  sounds  of 
m,  n,  and  ng,  and  then  of  other  consonants  and  the  vowels.  If 
he  can  feel  distinct  vibration  for  the  m,  n,  and  ng  sounds,  and 
not  for  the  others,  his  nasal  resonance  is  normal.  If,  however, 
he  feels  much  vibration  when  he  pronounces  vowels,  he  should 
practice  making  the  sound  issue  from  his  mouth  instead  of  his 
nose ;  unless  there  is  something  organically  wrong,  he  should 
be  able  to  overcome  his  difficulty.  Denasality,  though,  is  often 


20  By  permission  from  Training  the  Voice  for  Speech  by  C.  R.  van  Dusen.  Copy¬ 
righted  1943.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  pp.  163-64. 
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due  to  stoppages,  and  perhaps  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  speech 
pathologist. 

Improving  Pitch — Most  persons  are  not  aware  of  their  own 
vocal  shortcomings  because  they  have  never  actually  heard  them¬ 
selves  speak.  If  your  school  has  facilities  for  making  recordings, 
let  each  of  your  students  hear  himself.  More  than  likely  he  will 
say,  “Do  I  really  sound  that  bad?” 

One  of  the  causes  of  “sounding  that  bad”  is  defective  pitch. 
Very  high-pitched  voices  are  offensive,  and  very  low-pitched 
ones  are  often  monotonous.  Frequently  the  only  step  needed 
for  a  cure  is  a  conscious  attempt  to  vary  the  pitch — for  the  low- 
pitched  near-monotone  to  reach  toward  higher  levels  and  for 
the  person  with  high  pitch  to  try  to  bring  the  voice  down.  The 
vocal  apparatus  in  most  persons  can  be  used  flexibly  if  it  is 
given  a  chance,  but  nearly  everyone  tends  to  use  it  in  the  easiest 
way,  regardless  of  whether  that  way  is  pleasant  to  his  hearers. 
Throat-relaxation  exercises,  like  those  described  on  page  411, 
are  helpful,  but  primarily  the  treatment  for  most  students  is 
simply  to  make  them  aware  of  the  deficiency  and  to  suggest 
reasons  for  doing  something  about  it. 

Improving  Enunciation. — Americans  are  breath-lazy,  throat- 
lazy,  jaw-lazy,  tongue-lazy,  and  lip-lazy.  As  George  Arliss 
declared,  the  chief  defect  of  British  speech  is  snippiness,  and 
the  chief  defect  of  American  speech  is  sloppiness.  As  a  result 
of  our  lazy  habits,  we  say  “Uh  dunno,”  “Whurya  gawn?” 
“Whuh  timezut,”  etc.  Although  over-precise  articulation  seems 
affected,  there  is  a  happy  medium  in  enunciation  as  in  all  things 
else. 

Unless  there  is  something  wrong  physiologically,  anyone 
can  improve  his  enunciation  if  he  wishes.  That  fact  implies 
that  the  teacher,  or  someone,  must  supply  motivation  if  enun¬ 
ciation  is  to  be  improved.  One  clever  but  possibly  not  very 
humane  teacher  told  her  class  that  she  was  going  to  read  to 
them  the  questions  that  would  be  asked  on  the  examination  the 
next  day,  but  that  she  would  read  as  she  had  heard  some  of 
them  talk.  She  proceeded  to  mumble  through  the  questions  so 
that  only  a  word  here  and  there  was  distinct.  Most  of  the 
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students  understood  what  she  was  trying  to  do  !  Other  teachers 
have  had  their  students  note  the  enunciation  of  favorite  radio 
stars  and  movie  actors,  and  a  few  have  skilfully  led  students  to 
a  realization  that  recognized  leaders  in  almost  all  spheres  of 
activity  enunciate  clearly.  Still  other  teachers  have  used  friendly 
ridicule — not  of  individual  students,  but  of  people  who  habitually 
sound  as  if  their  mouths  are  filled  with  mush. 

Mrs.  von  Hesse  classifies  poor  enunciators  as  mumblers, 
mouthers,  and  ski-speakers.  The  mumblers  everyone  recog¬ 
nizes.  The  mouthers  waggle  their  lower  jaws  too  much,  putting 
extra  syllables  into  words  :  abe-out  for  about ,  ba-ud  for  bad,  etc. 
The  ski-speakers  slide  over  words,  often  ignoring  the  middle 
syllables :  telscope  for  telescope,  consnant  for  consonant,  etc. 
All  three  defects,  unless  they  are  cured  early,  seem  to  increase 
with  age  and  become  nearly  incurable.  So,  if  you  can  motivate 
your  students  not  to  remain  mumblers,  mouthers,  or  ski- 
speakers,  you  can  save  many  people  hundreds  of  hours  of  un¬ 
pleasant  listening. 

Improving  Pronunciation. — It  is  not  a  criminal  offense  to 
mispronounce  a  word ;  in  fact,  if  one  could  go  back  far  enough 
into  the  past,  he  might  find  a  time  with  the  mispronunciation 
regarded  as  correct.  Pronunciations  do  change ;  Alexander 
Pope  and  his  contemporaries,  for  instance,  said  tay  for  tea  and 
jine  for  join. 

Right  there  is  your  entering  wedge  for  correcting  errors  in 
pronouncing.  Your  students  are  modern,  aggressively  so. 
They  want  to  do  almost  everything  the  way  it  is  done  today — 
none  of  this  old-fashioned  stuff  for  them.  Encourage  them  to 
be  as  modern  in  their  pronunciations  as  they  are  in  their 
clothes  or  their  music.  Certainly,  Grandpa  said  crick,  but  we, 
say  creek  today;  Mark  Twain’s  friends  said  genuwine,  but  we 
don’t. 

Let  them  know,  too,  how  dictionary  makers  determine  what 
is  correct  pronunciation.  The  diacritical  marks  do  not  reflect 
someone’s  opinion;  rather,  they  are  determined  by  a  careful 
study  of  how  each  word  is  pronounced  by  the  majority  of  the 
educated  people  who  use  it.  When  one  keeps  up  with  the  die- 
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tionary,  then,  he  is  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses — as  well  as 
with  the  Smiths  and  the  Smythes. 

If  you  use  pronunciation  drills,  be  sure  to  concentrate  on 
words  that  you  have  heard  your  students  mispronounce.  Such 
drills  are  usually  better  than  stopping  each  student  whenever 
he  mispronounces  a  word ;  you  should  make  a  mental  note  of 
his  error  and  include  the  word  later  in  a  list.  Thus  you  will 
save  yourself  the  fate  of  the  wife  who  always  corrected  her 
husband’s  mistakes : 

I  whammed  her  on  the  cerebellum 
Her  beating  brain  to  overwhelm ; 

I  hung  her  body  on  an  elm — 

And  as  she  died,  she  whispered,  “Elm.”  21 

• 

You  will  also  save  your  students  from  embarrassment  and  dis¬ 
like  of  speaking.  Your  list  will  probably  consist  mostly  of 
common  words :  asked ,  column ,  February,  government,  get, 
idea,  just,  library,  and  so  on. 

One  teacher  follows  this  plan : 

Five  “demons”  printed  on  cards  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  class¬ 
room  for  a  two-minute  daily  drill.  By  changing  cards  weekly,  it  is 
possible  to  have  pupils  learn  two  hundred  “demons”  per  year.  .  .  . 
Pupils  learn  to  articulate  and  enunciate  correctly.22 

A  less  time-devouring  method  is  to  have  daily  class  drills  on 
ten  words,  changed  each  day  for  twenty  days,  with  occasional 
reviews.  Then  comes  a  test  in  which  each  student  is  given, 
entirely  at  random,  ten  of  the  two  hundred  words.  He  gets 
100  per  cent  if  he  pronounces  all  ten  correctly,  barely  passing 
if  he  misses  one,  and  zero  if  he  misses  two  or  more.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  this  plan  is  its  excessive  emphasis  on  grades. 

Improving  Bodily  Control. — Bernard  shuffles  up  to  the  front 
of  the  class,  glances  in  final  desperation  at  the  teacher,  sways  a 
little,  puts  both  feet  close  together  and  sways  some  more,  fidgets 
with  his  hands,  and  focuses  his  gaze  on  his  toes  as  he  begins  to 


21  By  Morris  Bishop,  quoted  in  Word  Study,  April,  1943. 

22  Eloise  C.  Murphy,  “Make  Them  Speak,”  English  Journal  XXXVI  (June, 
1947),  316. 
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mumble  at  the  floor.  Bernard,  with  numerous  variations,  is  in 
almost  all  classes.  What  can  be  done  for  him  and  his  sister? 

The  importance  of  having  a  friendly  class  atmosphere  has 
already  been  emphasized.  That  in  itself  will  help  Bernard  and 
Bernardine,  will  give  them  confidence  that  their  efforts  will  be 
received  cordially,  will  contribute  to  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  before  the  class  because  they  have  something  to  offer  and 
not  because  teacher  wants  to  criticize  them.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  that  the  teacher  can  do,  something  too  rarely  done 
in  English  classes.  The  teacher  can  give  all  the  students  prac¬ 
tice  in  walking,  in  pantomiming,  and  in  using  the  hands. 

Here  is  how  one  teacher  accomplishes  this.  In  connection 
with  vocabulary  work,  she  and  the  class  list  as  many  synonyms 
as  possible  for  say  and  walk.  The  ostensible  purpose  is  to  add 
words  like  orate  and  saunter  to  students’  vocabularies.  Then 
she  asks  for  volunteers  to  act  out  some  of  the  words  in  front 
of  the  class :  Doris  shouts,  Jimmy  strolls,  and  so  forth.  When 
the  volunteers  have  performed,  words  are  still  left ;  the  teacher 
asks  the  nonvolunteers,  in  pairs,  to  act  out  some  of  the  words 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  contrast :  Bernard  skips  while  Roy 
totters.  Having  the  shy  ones  work  in  pairs  makes  each  less 
selfconscious. 

Then,  when  all  the  words  have  been  pantomimed,  the  teacher 
temporarily  abandons  vocabulary  work  and  casually  inquires 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  an  attractive  style  of  walking. 
“How  do  movie  stars  usually  walk?”  Gradually  she  elicits  the 
information  that  graceful  walkers  carry  the  weight  on  the  balls 
of  the  feet,  keep  the  abdomen  flat,  have  the  shoulders  relaxed, 
and  lead  with  the  chest.  She  emphasizes  leading  with  the  chest, 
because  that  is  perhaps  the  most  important  essential.  “Let’s 
try  it,”  she  says  to  the  class.  “We'll  have  a  little  parade  around 
the  room,  with  everybody  walking  the  way  we  have  described. 
Bernard,  you  lead,  and  we’ll  all  fall  in  behind  you.”  Later,  she 
frequently  reminds  the  class  of  the  principles  of  graceful  walk¬ 
ing,  asks  for  more  illustrations,  and  tactfully  suggests  that  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  walk  well,  in  class  and  out. 

She  makes  more  use  of  pantomime  on  other  occasions.  She 
also  has  her  students  make  many  explanations  at  the  blackboard 
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and  give  a  chalk  talk  now  and  then.  In  the  students’  minds, 
the  purpose  is  only  to  explain  something  to  the  class,  but  the 
teacher  knows  that  when  people  use  their  hands  in  public,  they 
think  less  about  them. 

This  teacher  says  little  about  gestures,  because  she  believes 
that  no  gesture  is  worth-while  unless  it  is  a  natural  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  thought ;  the  arm-waving  of  the  elocutionists  she 
deplores.  She  says  more  about  looking  at  the  audience,  and 
herself  puts  on  a  little  act  in  which  she  alternately  addresses  the 
floor,  the  ceiling,  the  window,  the  door,  and  the  portrait  of 
Longfellow.  When  the  class  has  recovered  from  its  laughter, 
she  reveals  a  secret :  “If  it  bothers  you  to  look  at  your  audi¬ 
ence  (and  I  know  that  some  audiences  are  hard  to  look  at), 
try  aiming  your  eyes  at  some  spots  six  inches  above  the  heads 
of  the  people  in  the  back  row.  It  will  appear  to  the  audience  that 
you  are  looking  at  them.” 

Perhaps  the  methods  of  this  teacher  seem  too  unorthodox  to 
you.  However,  they  do  get  results — her  students  appear  more 
happy  and  cooperative  and  less  selfconscious  than  those  of  doz¬ 
ens  of  other  teachers. 

“Trippingly  on  the  Tongue.” — You  recall  Hamlet’s  famous 
advice : 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly 
on  the  tongue ;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as 
lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines. 

We  teachers  may  not  succeed  in  getting  all  our  students  to 
speak  as  well  as  Hamlet  advised,  but  we  should,  in  the  years 
that  we  teach  them,  be  able  to  help  them  to  find  something  worth 
saying,  plan  how  to  say  it,  and  say  it  reasonably  well. 

Speech  is  but  the  incorporation  of  thought. — Joubert 

Let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men  their  turn  to  speak. — Bacon 

As  a  vessel  is  known  by  the  sound,  whether  it  be  cracked  or  not,  so 
men  are  proved,  by  their  speeches,  whether  they  be  wise  or  foolish. 
— Demosthenes 

The  voice  is  a  human  sound  which  nothing  inanimate  can  perfectly 
imitate.  It  has  an  authority  and  an  insinuating  property  which  writing 
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lacks.  It  is  not  merely  so  much  air,  but  air  modulated  and  impregnated 
with  life. — Jonbert 


THE  IDEA  BOX 


Worth  Reading 

Margaret  Painter,  “Oral  Emphasis  in  the  English  Class,”  ( English 
Journal,  XXXVI,  September,  1947,  348). 

Social  Graces 

Oral  activities  may  be  employed  to  teach  social  graces.  E.g.,  class 
teas,  parties,  and  library  open  hours  may  be  related  to  English. 

Student  Responsibility 

Let  students  conduct  bees,  vocabulary  tests,  and  dictations,  and  carry 
messages,  make  announcements,  etc.  Put  poor  speakers  in  the  back 
of  the  room,  so  that  they  have  to  speak  distinctly  to  be  heard.  Eloise 
Murphy,  “Make  Them  Speak”  ( English  Journal,  XXXVI,  January, 
1947,  316). 

Individual  Differences 

“Avoid  ‘blanket’  assignments  for  themes  and  speeches.  Present  a 
long  list  of  choices,  or  let  the  student  choose  his  own  within  reasonable 
bounds.  For  example,  in  speaking,  a  typical  assignment  may  be  called 
a  ‘sales  talk/  but  the  student  may  sell  any  thing  or  idea  that  he  wishes.” 
(Harold  R.  Hansen,  Menomonie,  Wis.) 

Planning  to  Do  Things 

In  a  class  that  really  does  things — dramatizes,  takes  field  trips,  inter¬ 
views,  etc. — discussions  involving  the  planning  for  these  things  are 
usually  lively. 

Oral  English  in  Community  Affairs 

The  Speech  Department  of  Reno,  Nevada,  recommends:  “The  speech 
program  can  help  to  promote  community  affairs  such  as  Red  Cross  and 
Community  Chest  campaigns.  Student  participants  become  more  civic 
conscious.  Presenting  such  programs  before  adults  makes  for  excellent 
public  relations  because  the  citizens  of  the  community  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  one  thing  that  the  schools  are  doing.”  This  department  also 
recommends  inviting  guests  to  class  periods  when  there  are  special  oral 
presentations. 

Speaker’s  Bureau 

In  Roosevelt  High  School,  Chicago,  a  “Speaker’s  Bureau,”  with  a 
faculty  sponsor,  is  in  charge  of  publicizing  school  activities.  Members 
make  announcements  in  home  rooms,  etc.,  and  sometimes  are  sent  to 
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speak  before  civic  organizations  such  as  Kiwanis,  Union  League  Club, 
etc.  (Lynne  Harford) 

“Oral  English  in  Vocational  Guidance” 

This  article  by  Olive  Niles  ( English  Journal,  XXIX,  December, 
1940,  832)  tells  of  a  plan  under  which  vocational  students  write  to  trade 
schools  or  colleges  in  which  they  are  interested.  Then,  in  class,  they 
present  prepared  talks  on  entrance  requirements,  courses  and  training 
offered,  social  life,  and  rating. 

Overcoming  Shyness 

“A  good  device  for  overcoming  initial  reticence  is  to  introduce  a 
subject  which  contains  much  controversial  matter.  As  soon  as  the 
teacher  sees  that  the  subject  matter  has  caught  the  fancy  of  the  class,  he 
allows  students  to  select  a  chairman  and  plan  their  own  talks.”  (Arigo 
La  Tanzi,  Braintree,  Mass.) 

To  overcome  shyness,  Elizabeth  Hurst  lets  her  students  engage  in 
some  not-too-dignified  party  games  such  as  laughing  contests,  dog-bark¬ 
ing,  and  yell-leading.  “Tips  Not  in  Textbooks”  ( English  Journal, 
XXXII,  September,  1943,  379). 

Extemporaneous  Speaking 

“I  use  magazine  articles  as  vehicles  for  training  in  an  extemporaneous 
style  of  informal  speaking.  A  student  selects  a  magazine  article,  reads 
it,  makes  brief  notes,  and  discusses  the  article  in  front  of  the  class.  I 
believe  we  destroy  motivation  by  asking  a  student  to  stand  before  the 
class  and  discuss  ‘a  day  in  the  country’  or  ‘my  most  embarrassing 
moment.’  A  magazine  article,  however,  gives  him  solid  ground  upon 
which  to  stand  and  improves  his  oral  English.”  (Frances  Albright, 
Portales,  N.  M.) 

Using  the  x\uditorium 

For  the  more  formal  types  of  speaking,  use  the  school  auditorium  if 
it  is  available.  The  audience  is  more  attentive  than  usual,  and  the  speak¬ 
ers  are  more  eager  to  do  well. 

Breathing 

“To  obtain  clear,  distinct  speech,  the  most  valuable  technique  is  the 
regular  practice  of  diaphragmatic  breathing  and  vowel  sounding  in  class, 
in  chorus.  This  need  only  be  done  enough  to  educate  pupils  to  the  idea 
that  speech  is  always  more  clear  and  forceful  when  supported  by  well- 
controlled  breath.”  (John  Ferrett,  Braintree,  Mass.) 

Pulling  More  Weeds 

Instead  of  stopping  students  when  they  make  blunders  in  speaking,  a 
teacher  may  unobtrusively  note  the  sentence.  On  a  later  day,  the  whole 
class  discusses  errors  of  a  particular  sort  that  the  teacher  has  noted. 
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Recording  Machines 

For  suggestions  about  purchasing,  see  “If  You  Are  Buying  a  Record¬ 
ing  Machine/’  by  Harold  Dunkel  ( Modern  Language  Journal,  May, 
1947)  or  “Recording  and  Playback  Machines,”  by  Julius  C.  Bernstein 
( English  Journal,  XXXVIII,  June,  1949,  330). 

Getting  Other  Teachers  to  Help 

If  possible,  get  other  teachers  to  require  good  speech  habits  in  their 
classes. 

The  teaching  of  parliamentary  procedure  is  sometimes  allocated  to  the 
home  room. 


Using  “Weeks” 

Book  Week,  Good  Manners  Week,  etc.  often  supply  excellent  motiva¬ 
tion  for  oral  activities. 


Standards  for  Oral  Reading 
Positive  Qualities 

1.  Correct  pronunciation  of  every 
word 

2.  Distinctness  and  open  tones 

3.  Suitable  speed 

4.  Correct  phrasing 

5.  Observance  of  punctuation 
marks 

6.  Variety  of  tone 

7.  Smoothness 

8.  Showing  the  reader’s  interest 

9.  Ability  to  glance  away  from 
the  book  for  brief  glances  at 
the  audience 

10.  Comfort  while  reading 

11.  Good  habits  of  speech 

12.  Correct  emphasis  on  words 

13.  Ability  to  read  as  if  telling 
something 

14.  Vitality  in  reading 


Negative  Qualities 

1.  Carelessness 

2.  Tight  jaw,  closed  mouth,  lazy 
lips 

3.  Too  slow,  too  fast,  jerky 

4.  Wrong  pauses 

5.  Not  understanding  the  mean¬ 
ing 

6.  Monotone 

7.  Repetition  of  syllables  or  words 

8.  Lack  of  preparation 

9.  Indifference  to  audience,  hang¬ 
ing  head,  wrong  position  of 
book 

10.  Breathlessness 

11.  Adding  syllables  not  in  print 
(such  as  uh,  an) 

12.  Extra  stress  given  to  wrong 
syllables  or  words 

13.  Singsong 

14.  Lack  of  vigor 


( Quoted  from  Minimum  Essentials  in  the  Mechanics  of  English  Com¬ 
position,  prepared  for  use  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  schools.) 

Oral  Reading  Scale 

For  another  scale  with  which  to  evaluate  oral  reading,  see  “Oral 
Reading  of  the  Printed  Page,”  by  Charles  Van  Cleve  ( English  Journal, 
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XXXIII,  November,  1944,  502).  Also,  “On  Refining  the  Speech 
Scales,”  by  Isabel  Kincheloe  ( English  Journal,  XXXIV,  April,  1945, 
204). 

Write  to  School  of  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon, 
for  a  pamphlet  “Evaluating  the  Effectiveness  of  Oral  English.”  Other 
publications  from  the  same  source:  “A  Test  of  Creative  Writing  Apti¬ 
tude  and  Ability,”  “Price  Lists  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Mate¬ 
rials,”  “A  Study  Guide  for  Teachers  of  Language  Arts,”  “Curriculum 
Trends  and  Recommendations  for  a  Language  Arts  Program.”  (Write 
for  price  list.) 

To  Eliminate  Singsong  Reading 

“Copying  poetry  in  prose  paragraphs  is  a  valuable  help  in  destroying 
the  singsong  so  common  with  beginning  readers  of  poetry.”  (Frances 
Albright,  Portales,  N.  M.) 

Versatility  of  Choral  Reading 

Irving  Friedman,  in  “Speaking  of  Choral  Speaking”  ( English  Jour¬ 
nal,  XXXVI,  February,  1947,  95)  urges  that  parts  of  famous  speeches 
and  student-written  poems  be  read  chorally.  He  says  that  it  can  help 
to  develop  group  attitudes,  patriotism,  tolerance,  and  understanding.  “In 
our  school  we  use  choral  speaking  in  auditorium  programs.  We  flash 
slides  upon  a  screen,  and  the  entire  assembly  .  .  .  participates.  We  use 
the  choir  method  to  improve  oral  reading.  We  use  it  in  our  musical 
productions  when  we  integrate  music  and  dancing  with  speech.” 

“Chinese”  Reading 

From  Enterprise,  Oregon,  comes  this  suggestion  for  improving  oral 
reading:  “Divide  the  class  into  four  or  five  equal  groups.  Have  one 
good  reader,  some  medium,  and  some  poor  readers  in  each  group.  One 
student  in  each  group  reads;  therefore  you  have  four  or  five  reading  at 
the  same  time.  The  group  must  concentrate  on  the  one  of  their  number 
who  is  reading.  The  students  help  one  another  with  pronunciation,  etc., 
and  the  teacher  may  go  from  group  to  group  and  assist  in  any  way 
needed.” 

Puzzles 

An  excellent  way  to  make  students  aware  of  the  need  for  clear  presen¬ 
tation  is  to  have  them  explain  the  solutions  of  certain  puzzles.  E.g.,  two 
trains,  each  one  thousand  feet  long,  meet.  The  only  side  track  is  five 
hundred  feet  long.  How  can  they  get  past  each  other  ? 

Tall  Stories 

To  make  students  forget  themselves  in  their  subjects,  try  a  tall  story 
contest. 
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Commedia  Dell’  Arte 

A  useful  device  for  overcoming  shyness  and  teaching  thinking  on 
one’s  feet  is  a  modification  of  the  old  commedia  dell ’  arte.  The  teacher 
or  a  student  briefly  summarizes  a  simple  story  with  few  characters. 
Students  then  act  it  out,  improvising  the  dialog.  Once  the  students 
have  become  accustomed  to  making  it  up  as  they  go  along,  they  may  be 
given  a  story  with  the  ending  omitted;  the  actors  must  then  work  out 
a  reasonable  solution  by  themselves  while  they  are  acting. 

Acting  Out  a  Newspaper 

Two  ninth  grade  classes  gave  a  public  program  acting  out  the  current 
events,  cartoons,  comic  strips,  movie  column,  sports  page,  editorials, 
book  page,  science  page,  and  special  supplement  of  a  newspaper.  The 
activity  taught  cooperation,  planning,  writing,  acting,  and  perhaps  news¬ 
paper  reading.  See  “All  the  News  and  No  Print,”  by  Jessie  McCarroll 
and  Irvin  C.  Poley  ( English  Journal,  XXIX,  September,  1940,  572). 

Avoiding  Tangents 

When  a  class  is  holding  a  discussion,  write  the  topic  on  the  board  to 
help  focus  attention  upon  it  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  wandering  from 
it.  (Nell  Doherty,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.) 

A  Tip  to  a  Discussion  Leader 

A  simple  but  effective  opening  for  a  youthful  discussion  leader  is  to 
ask,  “Do  all  of  you  agree  with  George  (or  Lucille)  ?” 

THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  The  N.C.T.E.  Commission  on  the  Curriculum  once  posed  this 
question :  “How  can  we  bring  about  integration  of  the  language 
arts  with  all  the  situations  in  which  pupils  use  language  in 
home,  school,  and  community?”  The  chapter  you  have  just 
read  gives  a  partial  answer  to  this  question.  List  additional 
situations  in  which  speech  is  needed,  and  decide  how  the  school 
can  help  students  to  cope  with  each  of  those  situations. 

2.  In  the  teaching  of  speech,  what  are  the  implications  of  this 
statement  by  Asenath  Mosso  ( English  Journal,  XXXIV,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1945,  440)  ?  “The  English  classroom  is  a  segment  of 
a  democratic  community ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  democratic ; 
and  class  work  should  be  a  community  project,  its  purpose  un¬ 
derstood  and  accepted  by  the  pupils,  who  have  every  right  to 
know  why  and  to  what  end  they  do  what  they  do.” 

3.  Ponder  this  statement  by  Marjorie  S.  Watts  ( English  Journal, 
XXXIII,  January,  1944,  14)  :  “When  we  are  tempted  to  mourn 
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that  students  don’t  think,  we  might  well  consider  first  whether 
we  have  given  them  a  chance  to  think.”  In  what  ways  may  oral 
English  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  development  of 
straight  thinking? 

4.  Comment  on  these  remarks  by  John  J.  DeBoer  ( Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  XXX, 
February,  1946,  41)  :  “It  is  the  vogue  among  some  teachers  to 
stimulate  mere  division  and  criticism  and  to  avoid  religiously 
even  tentative  approaches  to  a  common  course  of  thinking  and 
action.  They  seem  to  regard  the  highest  virtue  of  democracy 
to  be  impotence.  Actually  there  is  little  value  in  class  talk  that 
does  not  lead  somewhere.  That  ‘somewhere’  ought  to  be  a 
firmer  belief  in  the  United  States  and  in  democracy.” 

5.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  class 
discussion  ? 

6.  Think  of  as  many  ways  as  possible  to  keep  class  oral  activities 
from  being  artificial,  “made”  work. 

7.  Why  is  conversing  a  difficult  task  for  many  persons  ? 

8.  What  additional  suggestions  can  you  make  for  helping  students 
to  overcome  shyness? 

9.  Does  George  Arliss’  criticism  of  American  speech  as  “sloppy” 
seem  to  be  fairly  well  justified?  If  so,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  “sloppiness”  ? 

10.  Dora  V.  Smith,  after  visiting  hundreds  of  classes,  stated:  “I 
am  almost  ready  to  say  that  the  best  single  test  of  success  in  the 
teaching  of  composition  is  how  much  the  children  in  any  given 
classroom  have  to  talk  about  and  how  much  chance  they  have 
to  talk  about  it.”  Do  you  agree?  What  other  tests  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  teaching  oral  composition  would  you  apply? 


Chapter  IS 


CO-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  term  co-curricular  is  preferable  to  extra-curricular  be¬ 
cause  any  really  worth-while  activity  harmonizes  with  the 
objectives  of  the  regular  class  program  and  is  not  entirely  out¬ 
side.  Co-curricular  implies  a  degree  of  “belongingness”  that 
extra-curricular  lacks.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  activities 
should  necessarily  be  tied  to  classroom  work,  but  rather  that 
they  should  be  regarded  as  additional  means  toward  the  same 
end — the  development  of  well-informed,  well-balanced,  well- 
rounded  individuals  who  can  work  and  play  together  success¬ 
fully. 

In  some  schools  a  teacher  may  be  called  upon  to  advise  or 
sponsor  any  co-curricular  activity  with  which  he  is  at  all 
familiar,  and  sometimes  one  about  which  he  knows  nothing. 
Since,  however,  the  English  teacher’s  usual  responsibilities  are 
publications,  speech,  and  clubs,  the  following  discussion  will  be 
confined  to  those  three. 

In  a  single  chapter  it  is  impossible  to  treat  any  of  these  topics 
fully.  Therefore  this  discussion  will  present  in  rather  general 
terms  the  characteristics  of  each  activity,  the  chief  problems 
involved,  and  some  suggestions  for  solving  those  problems. 
The  Idea  Box  lists  supplementary  readings  that  provide  more 
details. 


School  Publications 

Value  of  Publications. — The  school  publications  afford  a 
valuable  supplement  to  English  activities,  for  they  give  nu¬ 
merous  students  practice  in  writing.  In  some  schools  they  are 
actually  prepared  by  English  classes  as  extra  activities,  although 
the  usual  procedure  is  to  give  a  specially  chosen  staff  the  re- 
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sponsibility  and  to  divorce  the  work  from  the  routine  of  any 
class. 

The  publications  could  hardly  be  justified,  though,  on  the 
single  ground  that  they  help  some  students  learn  to  write  or  to 
conduct  business  affairs.  Fortunately,  other  values  exist.  Most 
important  are  these :  publications  present  authentic  school  news 
and  thus  dispel  rumors  and  prevent  mistakes ;  they  help  to 
build  a  desirable  kind  of  school  spirit ;  they  encourage  participa¬ 
tion  in  and  attendance  at  worthy  school  enterprises ;  they  serve 
as  a  record  of  school  events  to  which  students  may  refer  later 
in  life;  through  exchanges,  they  better  relations  among  schools; 
and  in  the  staff  they  foster  desirable  qualities  such  as  coopera¬ 
tion,  exactness,  initiative,  and  leadership. 

Types  of  Publications. — School  newspapers,  in  their  simplest 
form,  are  handwritten  or  typed  sheets  “circulated”  by  posting 
on  a  bulletin  board.  The  mimeographed  paper  requires  a 
slightly  more  complex  organization.  Student-written  news  and 
feature  columns  printed  in  local  papers  represent  the  next  step 
upward.  Then  comes  the  printed  school  newspaper.  A  few 
rural  areas  where  there  is  no  local  publisher  have  what  is  in 
some  respects  the  ideal  school  newspaper,  one  which  prints  the 
news  of  both  school  and  community  and  which  serves  as  an 
organ  of  information  for  the  entire  community.  Most  school 
newspapers  are  of  the  mimeographed  or  printed  variety,  appear 
weekly  or  biweekly,  and  confine  themselves  to  news  of  the 
school.  The  school  columns,  or  pages,  in  small-town  papers 
are  also  numerous. 

The  annual  is  the  second  most  important  school  publication 
(in  some  schools  the  most  important).  Small  schools  with  little 
money  sometimes  prepare  an  annual  by  pasting  in  snapshots 
and  using  typed  copy.  Others  mimeograph  the  copy  and  insert 
it  between  pages  of  pictures  prepared  by  engravers.  In  printed 
books  the  offset  method  permits  the  use  of  as  many  pictures  as 
are  available ;  it  is  less  expensive  than  the  letterpress  but  is  likely 
to  result  in  pictures  that  are  slightly  less  clear.  The  letterpress 
method  employs  copper  and  zinc  engravings  like  those  used  by 
magazine  and  book  publishers,  and  usually  produces  the  most 
attractive  kind  of  annual. 
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The  handbook,  prepared  or  revised  each  year  by  either  faculty 
or  students,  gives  information  about  the  school,  lists  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  officers,  and  provides  guidance  on  curricular  or 
other  matters.  The  magazine,  a  literary  showcase,  once  the 
most  popular  school  publication,  has  dwindled  somewhat  in 
esteem,  but  is  still  a  favorite  project  in  many  schools. 

Choosing  and  Organizing  Staffs — Each  of  the  publications 
requires  its  own  editorial  and  business  staffs.  Staff  members 
may  be  elected  by  the  student  body,  but  popularity  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  indication  of  journalistic  ability.  They  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  adviser,  but  this  procedure  may  lead  to  charges 
of  favoritism.  It  is  probably  best  to  have  a  publications  board 
composed  of  two  or  more  faculty  members  and  some  students. 
This  board  will  decide,  on  the  basis  of  work  done  in  preceding 
years,  who  shall  fill  the  important  staff  positions.  The  adviser, 
the  editor,  and  the  business  manager  may  make  minor  appoint¬ 
ments — club  reporters,  assistant  photographers,  typists,  and  the 
like. 

A  typical  newspaper  staff  has  an  editor-in-chief,  who  makes 
decisions  on  matters  of  policy,  presides  at  staff  meetings,  writes 
editorials,  supervises  the  making  of  the  dummy,  and  sees  that 
each  staff  member  carries  out  assignments ;  an  associate  editor, 
who  assigns  stories  to  reporters,  helps  to  make  up  the  dummy, 
checks  advertisements,  helps  to  write  headlines,  and  substitutes 
when  necessary  for  the  editor ;  assistant  editors,  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  editing  copy,  reading  proof,  and  writing  headlines ;  a 
sports  editor,  society  editor,  feature  editor,  art  editor,  exchange 
editor,  and  possibly  a  humor  editor  and  others ;  a  business  man¬ 
ager,  who  is  in  general  charge  of  income  and  expenditures ;  an 
advertising  manager,  who  solicits  advertising  and  collects  for 
it ;  a  circulation  manager,  who  puts  on  subscription  campaigns 
and  distributes  the  finished  product ;  and  an  auditor,  who 
keeps  all  necessary  financial  records.  The  subordinate  positions 
are  those  of  reporters,  feature  writers,  columnists,  photog¬ 
raphers,  art  assistants,  typists,  and  editorial  and  business  as¬ 
sistants. 

The  organization  of  the  annual  staff  is  essentially  the  same, 
except  that  the  duties  of  each  member  vary  in  certain  details. 
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In  many  schools,  two  advisers  share  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing.  One  is  the  business  adviser,  the  other  the  editorial 
adviser.  Small  schools  usually  have  only  one  person  for  both 
jobs.  The  adviser  should  attempt  to  develop  a  well-oiled  or¬ 
ganization  that  will  function  smoothly  even  in  his  absence.  The 
adviser  of  one  unusually  fine  high  school  paper  has  brought  his 
staff  to  such  a  high  level  that  he  does  not  even  read  the  copy 
before  it  is  printed.  He  says  that  the  secret  is  to  let  all  staff 
members  know  exactly  what  their  duties  are  and  then  to  show 
them  that  he  trusts  them. 

Finance. — For  school  publications,  the  three  chief  sources  of 
revenue  are  sales  or  subscriptions,  advertising,  and  (in  some 
schools)  an  appropriation  by  the  board.  The  appropriation 
lessens  the  financial  difficulties,  but  also  tends  to  reduce  students’ 
initiative  and  their  desire  to  put  out  a  product  that  will  give 
purchasers  their  money’s  worth ;  those  who  receive  the  publica¬ 
tions  tend  to  believe  that  anything  free  must  be  worthless. 
Therefore  it  is  probably  best  to  rely  mainly  on  sales,  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  advertising  for  income. 

The  circulation  manager  is  responsible  for  selling  the  publi¬ 
cation  to  students,  alumni,  and  friends.  He  and  his  assistants 
usually  put  on  an  aggressive  campaign  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  Often  the  publications  board  permits  them  to  sell 
subscriptions  at  reduced  prices  until  a  certain  date.  For  both 
the  newspaper  and  the  annual,  advance  sales  or  subscriptions  are 
preferable  to  selling  after  publishing,  because  the  staff  should 
know  almost  exactly  how  much  money  will  be  available  and  how 
many  copies  to  print. 

Advertising  in  school  publications  has  been  condemned  be¬ 
cause  advertising  income  is  regarded  as  a  gift  from  businessmen. 
As  far  as  the  annual  is  concerned,  this  criticism  is  just,  since 
the  advertiser  can  hope  to  accomplish  little  except  putting  his 
name  before  the  students  and  building  their  good  will  for  the 
future.  But  the  newspaper  should  not  be  content  with  “Com¬ 
pliments  of - ”  advertising ;  it  should  encourage  advertisers 

to  prepare  material  concerning  current  specials  or  sales  events ; 
some  enterprising  advertising  staffs  prepare  the  copy  subject 
to  the  merchant’s  approval  and  thus  save  his  time  and  effort. 
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A  budget  must  be  carefully  prepared  and  rigidly  followed. 
For  mimeographed  publications  the  expenditures  are  compara¬ 
tively  small,  consisting  largely  of  the  cost  of  stencils,  paper,  and 
other  supplies.  In  printed  publications  the  largest  expenses  are 
for  printing  and  engraving.  A  small  four-page  printed  paper 
may  cost  fifty  dollars  or  above  per  issue  (approximately  twice 
the  prewar  amount)  ;  the  more  pictures  (“cuts”),  the  greater 
the  total  cost.  The  expense  may  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  paper 
is  printed  in  the  school  shop.  In  the  budget  there  should  always 
be  an  allowance  of  about  10  per  cent  for  unexpected  costs. 
Meetings  of  the  business  staff,  including  the  auditor,  should  be 
held  almost  as  regularly  as  meetings  of  the  editorial  staff. 

Contents  of  the  Newspaper. — The  good  school  newspaper 
specializes  in  keeping  students  and  others  informed  about  the 
school.  Since  it  usually  appears  only  weekly,  biweekly,  or 
monthly,  and  since  last  week’s  or  last  month’s  happenings  seem 
very  dead,  it  plays  up  future  events  rather  than  past.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  past  occurrences  are  ignored ;  reviews 
of  plays  and  musical  programs,  summaries  of  games,  and  stories 
about  other  past  events  deserve  space.  But  primarily  the  paper 
presents  information  about  what  is  to  happen  next  week  or  next 
month.  To  make  sure  that  no  important  forthcoming  events 
are  ignored,  the  associate  editor  keeps  a  “future  book”  listing 
newsworthy  items. 

The  editorial  page  contains  not  only  editorials  but  also  col¬ 
umns  and  special  features.  The  editorials  ought  to  pertain  to 
school  affairs ;  if  national  or  international  themes  are  included, 
they  should  be  localized  by  showing  their  significance  to  the 
students  in  Blank  High  School.  Little  pep  talks  on  industrious¬ 
ness  or  loyalty  or  the  undesirability  of  cheating  are  not  appro¬ 
priate  unless  they  too  are  given  local  application.  The  columns 
should  be  in  good  taste;  the  typical  “dirt”  column  about  who  is 
dating  whom  often  becomes  rather  malicious  and  does  more 
harm  than  good.  Human  interest  columns,  however,  contain¬ 
ing  comments  on  students’  experiences  and  observations,  are 
worth-while.  So  is  the  humor  column  if  it  consists  of  humorous 
episodes  that  actually  happened,  or  could  have  happened,  in 
school — not  canned  humor  of  the  He-She,  Scotchman,  or 
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Mother-in-law  variety.  The  Inquiring  Reporter  column,  if  the 
reporter  chooses  his  questions  wisely,  may  be  excellent.  Letters 
to  the  editor  should  be  encouraged  and  printed  if  they  are  signed 
and  are  in  good  taste.  Feature  stories,  which  need  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  editorial  page,  may  be  about  almost  any  school 
topic :  school  history,  interviews,  personality  sketches,  hobbies, 
humorous  incidents,  fashions,  science  topics,  vocations,  man¬ 
ners,  and  countless  other  subjects.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
feature  stories  is  that  those  not  tied  to  a  current  happening  may 
be  laid  aside  and  reserved  for  an  issue  in  which  less  news  than 
usual  is  available. 

The  sports  page  plays  up  interscholastic  athletics,  but  should 
not  slight  intramural  activities  and  girls’  sports,  which  permit 
the  bringing  in  of  many  more  names.  In  athletics  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else  journalistic,  names  make  news.  One  or  more  chatty 
columns  should  also  appear  on  the  sports  page ;  they  may  give 
information  about  local  athletes,  conference  news,  forecasts,  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  strength  of  other  teams,  incidents  occurring  in 
practice  sessions,  news  of  graduated  athletes  now  in  college,  and 
the  like.  Conference  standings  and  a  calendar  of  future  sports 
events  are  standard  material  for  the  sports  page. 

The  society  page  likewise  should  be  studded  with  names. 
Club  news  is  usually  included  here,  as  well  as  news  about  school 
dances  and  parties.  Short  personals  about  students’  vacations, 
trips,  and  so  on  may  be  included.  News  of  faculty  speeches, 
parties,  and  travels  is  also  suitable. 

Typically,  the  first  page  carries  the  chief  news  stories  and 
news  features,  which  may  be  continued  on  page  4;  the  second 
page  is  the  editorial,  the  third  the  sports,  and  the  fourth  the 
society.  No  advertising  appears  on  page  1  and  usually  not  on 
page  2  ;  it  is  concentrated  at  the  bottom  of  pages  3  and  4.  Study 
a  daily  newspaper  for  effective  arrangement  of  advertisements. 

Journalistic  Style. — Student  writers  should  be  encouraged 
to  follow  standard  journalistic  practice  in  straight  news  stories. 
Three  points  are  most  difficult  for  them  to  master :  writing 
leads,  organizing  the  story,  and  avoiding  editorializing. 

The  lead  should  be  a  summary  of  the  entire  story,  and  should 
tell  who,  what,  when,  where,  and  often  why  and  how.  A  key 
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sentence,  containing  answers  to  all  these  questions,  is  “Ralph 
Smith  drove  to  Syracuse  Saturday  to  make  arrangements  for 
entering  college.”  The  lead  is  not  necessarily  a  single  sentence, 
but  should  be  limited  to  a  short  paragraph. 

Journalistic  paragraphs  are  generally  brief — five  or  six  lines 
of  typed  copy.  The  order  of  paragraphs  in  the  story  is  that  of 
the  inverted  pyramid :  summary  lead  first,  then  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  details,  and  on  down  through  paragraphs  supplying  less 
important  details.  A  well-constructed  straight  news  story  can 
be  cut  off  at  the  end  of  any  paragraph  and  still  be  intelligible 
and  seem  complete. 

Avoidance  of  editorializing  is  difficult  because  students  have 
been  taught  in  English  classes  to  express  their  opinions.  There¬ 
fore  in  news  stories  they  tend  to  use  expressions  such  as  “taste¬ 
fully  decorated,”  “had  a  good  time,”  “the  cast  was  trained  well 
by  our  capable  director,”  etc.  Statements  of  opinion  may  be 
accepted  in  reviews,  columns,  or  features  with  by-lines,  but 
should  be  rigidly  excluded  from  straight  news.  The  quotation 
of  the  opinion  of  a  responsible  person,  e.g.,  the  principal  or  a 
club  president,  is  acceptable,  provided  that  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  reporter  himself  is  not  making  the  statement.  Sports 
stories  admit  somewhat  more  opinion  than  other  news  stories 
do.  “He  hit  the  line  hard  and  repeatedly,”  “Watson  cleverly 
eluded  his  guard,”  etc.,  are  not  objectionable. 

Feature  stories  often  open  with  unconventional  leads  and  do 
not  usually  follow  the  pattern  of  the  straight  news  story.  Some¬ 
times  the  climax  does  not  appear  until  the  end.  The  feature 
should  ordinarily  be  pointed,  sprightly,  and  interest  holding ;  it 
is  usually  the  most  “literary”  feature  of  the  newspaper. 

Problems  of  the  Annual. — Since  costs  of  annuals  have  risen, 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  has  been  that  of  getting  as  much  as 
possible  with  limited  funds.  Drastic  cutting  of  the  least  desir¬ 
able  parts  has  become  necessary.  Gone  are  the  pages  of  jokes, 
short  stories  and  plays,  interminable  class  wills  and  prophecies, 
and  detailed  class  histories ;  perhaps  few  persons  will  mourn 
their  passing.  More  and  more  the  emphasis  has  changed  to¬ 
ward  making  few  words  do  much  work,  toward  arranging  pic¬ 
tures  to  save  space  without  giving  the  appearance  of  crowding. 
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and  toward  using  durable  but  not  elaborate  covers.  (Some 
padded  covers  costing  a  dollar  or  more  each  are  only  slightly 
more  attractive  than  covers  costing  forty  cents.) 

A  second  problem  is  that  of  arranging  for  production  of  the 
book.  If  it  is  to  be  mimeographed,  these  problems  mainly  in¬ 
volve  a  photographer  and  an  engraver.  But  a  printed  book 
presents  more  difficulties.  Exact  specifications  for  the  kind  of 
book  desired  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  staff ;  alternative  speci¬ 
fications  for  fewer  pages,  fewer  cuts,  and  less  printed  material 
should  also  be  prepared  in  case  the  cost  of  the  desired  book 
proves  too  high.  The  specifications  1  should  include : 

For  the  photographer :  number  of  senior  portraits,  other  individual 
portraits,  group  pictures  (including  proposed  plate  size  and  number  of 
persons  in  each  group)  ;  number  and  size  of  campus  and  interior  views; 
number  and  character  of  special  pictures  (plays,  athletic  contests,  etc.)  ; 
type  of  background  and  tone  of  all  portraits ;  deadline  for  delivery. 

For  the  engraver:  cover  plates  (subject,  number  and  size  of  plates, 
kind  of  plates,  special  instructions)  ;  end-sheet  plates  (subject,  number 
and  size,  halftone  or  line  etching,  kind  of  paper)  ;  ex  libris,  title  page, 
division  pages,  and  opening  page  plates  (subjects,  number  and  size, 
halftones  or  line  etchings,  kinds  of  paper)  ;  faculty  or  administration 
plates  (number,  size,  and  kind)  ;  senior  panels  (ditto)  ;  groups  (ditto)  ; 
individual  portraits  (ditto)  ;  cartoons  or  other  special  plates  (ditto)  ; 
snapshots  (ditto)  ;  delivery  date. 

For  the  printer:  number  of  copies;  number  of  pages  (in  one  color,  in 
two  or  more  colors)  ;  number  of  pages  with  border  or  other  trim ;  size  of 
page;  weight,  color,  brand,  and  finish  of  paper;  color,  stock,  weight, 
and  number  of  special  pages;  special  features;  page  distribution  (ad¬ 
vertising  and  text);  selection  of  type  faces;  approximate  amount  of 
printed  copy ;  approximate  number  of  plates ;  delivery  date. 

For  the  binder  and  cover  manufacturer:  size  of  trimmed  pages; 
number  of  pages;  weight  of  paper;  style  of  binding  (sewed,  side  wire- 
stitched,  saddle-stitched,  plastic,  etc.)  ;  thickness  of  cover,  flexible  or 
stiff,  weight,  kind,  round-cornered  or  bevel-edged  or  padded,  base  color, 
other  colors,  grain,  size  of  design,  embossing  on  backbone ;  delivery  date. 


1  The  following  list  is  adapted  mainly  from  R.  M.  Benson,  Principles  of  School 
Yearbook  Production  and  Management  (Yearbook  Publishing  Co.,  1939),  pp.  254-60. 
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The  beginner  may  be  frightened  by  this  imposing  list,  but 
representatives  of  yearbook  publishing  companies  are  always 
eager  to  help.  A  simplifying  factor  also  is  that  instead  of  sub¬ 
mitting  separate  specifications  to  printer,  engraver,  binder,  and 
cover  manufacturer,  and  signing  separate  contracts,  one  may 
sign  a  contract  for  the  whole  book  (exclusive  of  photography) 
with  one  printing  or  engraving  firm, -which  may  sublet  parts  of 
the  work.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  sure  that  every  speci¬ 
fication  gets  into  the  contract.  Anything  extra  will  rightfully 
be  added  to  the  contract  price. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  specifications,  it  is  virtually  essen¬ 
tial  to  make  a  dummy  of  the  finished  book.  In  schools  where 
the  staffs  are  chosen  in  the  spring,  the  editor,  associate  editor, 
art  editor,  business  manager,  and  others  interested  often  meet 
during  the  summer  to  make  plans  and  prepare  two  or  more 
alternate  dummies. 

After  the  specifications  have  been  determined,  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  turn  them  over  to  several  companies  (their  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  come  to  see  you  or  your  principal)  and  ask  for 
competitive  bids,  with  the  contract  going  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
In  later  years,  if  one  company  does  consistently  satisfactory 
work  and  seems  never  to  pad  its  charges,  you  may  prefer  to  do 
business  with  that  one  firm  exclusively. 

In  contrast  with  the  financial  and  production  problems  of 
the  book,  the  literary  and  artistic  difficulties  seem  slight.  The 
amount  of  written  matter  is  small — usually  just  enough  to  help 
the  pictures  tell  their  story.  Brevity,  cleverness,  and  appro¬ 
priateness  to  the  theme  are  the  most  important  characteris¬ 
tics. 

A  theme,  or  pattern,  is  necessary  to  give  the  book  unity  and 
coherence.  For  example,  the  theme  of  the  seasons  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  with  a  section  devoted  to  the  school  activities  of  each 
season.  Or  the  theme  that  school  life  is  an  act  in  a  play  may  be 
developed  through  both  the  copy  and  the  art.  The  number  of 
themes  is  limitless.  A  clever  theme  draws  out  the  initiative 
and  originality  of  all  the  workers. 

As  the  page  layouts  should  be  artistic,  the  advice  of  the  art 
teacher  should  be  sought  frequently.  It  is  often  true  that  art 
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teachers  recommend  treatments  that  cost  too  much,  but  never¬ 
theless  their  advice  is  well  worth  getting. 

Others,  too,  may  provide  much  help.  The  principal  can 
sometimes  assist  with  a  budgetary  difficulty.  The  cooperation 
of  coaches,  teachers,  and  club  sponsors  is  necessary  in  arranging 
for  group  photographs.  In  many  schools  another  teacher  has 
had  experience  with  annuals  and  is  willing  to  assist.  Press 
associations,  such  as  the  National  Scholastic  Press  Association, 
Minneapolis,  publish  valuable  aids  in  pamphlet  form.  School 
Activities  magazine  offers  many  helps.  Study  of  annuals  from 
other  schools  often  supplies  ideas.  Books  are  available.  The 
advising  of  an  annual  staff  is  not  easy,  but  it  need  not  be  a  back¬ 
breaking,  heart-breaking  job  if  you  avail  yourself  of  the  aids 
that  may  be  readily  obtained. 

The  Handbook. — No  elaborate  staff  organization  is  required 
for  the  handbook,  which  is  intended  primarily  as  a  guide  for 
students.  In  some  schools  it  is  prepared  by  the  faculty,  in  others 
by  a  special  publications  group  of  faculty  and  students,  and  in 
still  others  by  the  senior  class  or  by  a  senior  English  class  as 
a  cooperative  project.  Most  frequently  included  in  the  con¬ 
tents  are  the  following : 2  school  organizations,  program  of 
studies,  school  songs  and  yells,  names  of  faculty,  attendance 
regulations,  students’  constitution,  daily  schedule,  lunchroom 
regulations,  requirements  for  graduation,  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  library,  school  calendar,  rules  for  athletics,  direc¬ 
tory,  lockers,  school  history,  marks  and  marking,  honor  roll, 
study  hints,  study  hall  rules,  examinations,  and  athletic  records. 
The  book  is  small  (about  3 3/2  X  6  inches),  and  is  usually 
printed.  It  may  be  illustrated. 

The  Magazine. — Because  the  magazine  provides  opportunity 
for  fewer  students  to  participate  than  does  the  newspaper  or 
annual,  and  because  in  some  schools  the  majority  of  students 
seem  uninterested  in  supporting  a  magazine,  it  has  lost  much 
ground  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  If  your  school  still 


2  Abridged  from  Harry  C.  McKovvn,  Extra-Curricular  Activities,  pp.  484-85. 
Copyright,  1937  by  The  Macmillan  Co.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company, 
publishers. 
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prints  a  magazine,  and  you  are  asked  to  sponsor  it,  you  should 
insist  that  only  work  of  genuine  merit  be  printed,  that  short 
selections  be  preferred  to  long  ones,  that  fiction  concern  familiar 
settings,  that  features  and  editorials  have  local  interest  and 
application,  that  reviews  of  books,  plays,  motion  pictures,  and 
radio  programs  be  given  a  prominent  place,  that  news  stories 
be  excluded,  and  that  canned  humor  be  avoided. 

Some  schools,  instead  of  a  monthly  magazine,  print  a  yearly 
compilation  of  the  best  creative  writing  done  in  English  classes 
of  the  school.  For  example,  the  Decatur  (Illinois)  Fragments 
and  Fantasies  is  a  neat,  eighty-page,  paper-bound  pamphlet 
containing  perhaps  two  hundred  short  selections  from  student 
writing.  Single  colorful  sentences,  comparable  to  the  Reader  s 
Digest  “Picturesque  Speech,”  are  used  as  fillers.  The  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  English  teachers  in  the  school  is  requisite  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  a  venture ;  the  final  selection  and  the  editing  may 
be  entrusted  in  part  to  students. 


Speech 


Types  of  Activities — Plays,  assembly  programs,  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  debates,  and  speaking  contests  are  the  most  common 
co-curricular  activities  in  speech. 

In  a  small  school  there  may  be  only  two  plays  each  year — 
the  junior  and  senior  class  plays.  Many  larger  schools  also 
present  programs  of  one-act  plays,  operettas,  and  perhaps  other 
full-length  plays.  Student-talent  assembly  programs  may  fea¬ 
ture  panel  discussions,  plays,  skits,  and  individual  speaking. 
Successful  radio  programs  usually  involve  the  participation  of 
several  students  and  the  cooperation  of  two  or  more  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  school.  Debates  often  take  the  form  of  contests 
between  classes  or  between  schools.  Speaking  contests,  now 
apparently  declining  in  popularity,  feature  humorous  and  dra- 


Suggestions  for  Coaching  Plays. — As  the  subject  of  coach¬ 
ing  plays  is  one  concerning  which  whole  books  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  no  more  than  a  few  general  comments  can  be  made  here. 
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First,  the  choice  of  play.  It  is  wasteful  to  spend  several  weeks 
upon  a  play  that  has  no  literary  merit ;  yet  directors  and  students 
by  the  hundred  still  squander  thousands  of  man-hours  on  pitiful 
farces  of  the  “Antics  of  Antoinette”  variety.  Besides  reason¬ 
ably  good  literary  quality,  the  play  should  have  a  strong  plot 
and  few  long,  dull  conversations  that  do  little  to  further  the 
story :  “less  talky  and  more  walky,”  as  someone  has  phrased  the 
desiderata.  The  play  should  not  be  offensive  to  community 
taboos,  should  not  require  acting  ability  far  beyond  the  potential 
range  of  the  students,  should  not  necessitate  many  or  difficult 
changes  in  .scenery,  and  should  not  carry  too  high  a  royalty  fee. 
Historical  plays  are  often  satisfactory,  as  the  students  tend  to 
forget  themselves  more  easily  in  the  roles  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Martha  Custis  than  they  do  in  twentieth-century  roles. 
Good  comedies  like  Booth  Tarkington’s  Seventeen  and  Winchell 
Smith  and  Frank  Bacon’s  Light niri  are  also  suitable.  George 
Henry  recommends  the  production  of  classics  or  near-classics 
such  as  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Death  Takes  a  Holiday,  Thunder 
Rock,  Family  Portrait,  and  Emperor  Jones.3  Satisfactory  plays 
are  fairly  numerous,  but  finding  the  right  one  for  a  given  group 
is  often  difficult.  To  carry  out  the  task  you  will  need  numerous 
catalogs  of  plays  through  which  you  will  search  with  patience 
and  common  sense,  discounting  each  blurb  by  at  least  half. 
When  you  have  limited  the  selection  to  five  or  six  plays,  send 
for  copies  and  ask  your  drama  club  members  or  a  student  com¬ 
mittee  to  read  them  and  discuss  which  would  be  most  suitable. 
In  many  schools,  the  principal  also  likes  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection. 

Choosing  the  cast  is  the  second  big  problem.  Apparently 
the  best  method  is  to  let  interested  students  talk  over  the  whole 
play  and  what  kind  of  performance  is  required  in  each  role,  pre¬ 
pare  to  read  certain  parts,  and  then  “try  out.”  Sight  reading, 
without  the  advance  preparation,  is  less  likely  to  reveal  the  best 
interpreter  of  each  role.  A  student  trying  out  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  understand  the  relationship  of  his  role  to  the  others, 
and  to  read  it  accordingly.  The  humble  servant,  for  example, 


3  “The  Growth  of  a  Unit,”  English  Journal,  XXXVII  (September,  1948),  341. 
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should  not  speak  with  braggadocio.  Final  selection  of  the  actors 
may  be  made  by  the  director,  or  by  the  director  and  a  group  of 
students  who  have  been  given  a  list  of  qualities  for  which  to 
be  alert. 

The  selection  of  committees  is  often  as  important  as  choice 
of  the  cast.  These  committees  should  be  helped  to  feel  that  their 
work  is  as  important  as  that  of  the  actors ;  remind  them  that 
Boris  Karloff  or  Dorothy  Lamour  could  not  make  movies  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  make-up  artists,  set  designers,  photographers,  and 
a  host  of  other  technicians.  The  committees  you  are  likely  to 
need  are  for  business,  tickets,  properties  and  scenery,  costume, 
make-up,  stage  management,  music,  publicity,  and  ushering. 
The  duties  of  some  of  these  may  be  combined  in  order  to  have 
a  less  complex  organization. 

Approximately  four  weeks,  possibly  five,  should  be  allowed 
for  rehearsals,  and  a  definite  schedule  should  be  prepared.4  Re¬ 
hearsals  ought  to  be  businesslike,  and  must  begin  and  end  on 
time. 

The  student  cast  will  regard  memorizing  their  lines  as  the 
biggest  job,  although  professional  actors  know  that  the  polish¬ 
ing  is  both  more  arduous  and  more  time  consuming.  Try  to 
make  your  students  professionally  minded ;  discourage  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  the  play  is  bound  to  be  successful  if  everyone  knows 
his  lines  by  the  night  of  presentation.  A  tip  from  John  Barry¬ 
more  will  help  many  students  to  memorize  more  easily :  Do  not 
sit  in  an  easy  chair,  but  walk  around  and  read  the  lines  aloud ; 
walk  and  talk  the  lines  into  your  memory.  A  full  week  or  more 
should  be  allowed  for  the  polishing  process — getting  the  right 
intonation,  grouping  speakers  effectively,  moving  about  enough 
to  prevent  monotony,  listening  to  the  other  speakers,  snapping 
up  cues,  experimenting  with  lights,  etc. 

It  is  poor  policy  for  the  director  to  rave  and  rant  or  tear  hair  because 
rehearsals  do  not  go  smoothly.  A  soft,  controlled  tone  does  more  for  the 
player  than  the  old-fashioned  style  of  shouting.  Don’t  say,  “That  was 
terrible!  Do  it  over!”  but  rather,  “All  right.  Now,  let’s  do  it  over, 


4  For  a  typical  schedule,  see  Elizabeth  Hurst,  “Tips  Not  in  Textbooks,”  English 
Journal,  XXXII  (September,  1943),  379. 
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giving  more  emphasis  on  this  line  or  word  or  on  this  business/’  It  is 
unfair  to  the  others  in  the  cast  to  delay  them  while  working  with  a  single 
actor.  If  one  individual  is  weak,  arrange  for  a  conference  or  private 
rehearsal.5 

The  dress  rehearsal,  contrary  to  popular  superstition,  ought 
to  be  at  least  fairly  successful.  At  this  rehearsal  the  director 
should  be  able  to  work  more  with  the  stage  crews  than  with  the 
cast,  in  order  to  check  on  the  mechanical  part  of  the  production. 
Having  at  the  dress  rehearsal  a  group  of  invited  guests,  perhaps 
including  the  principal  and  his  wife,  tends  to  make  the  cast  and 
the  crews  more  eager  to  have  a  successful  rehearsal.  Their 
carefulness  at  dress  rehearsal  will  insure  a  better  performance 
the  next  night. 

The  good  director  listens  to  student  suggestions,  gives  en¬ 
couragement  but  does  not  nag,  and  does  not  constantly  make 
changes  in  his  instructions.  He  is  not  a  “quack  director,”  who 
has  been  described  as  either  a  puppet  manipulator,  a  nagger,  or 
a  changeling.6 

Plays  are  usually  thought  of  as  money-makers.  It  is  prefer¬ 
able,  however,  to  regard  them  as  experience  providers  and  char¬ 
acter  builders.  Many  a  shy  or  backward  youngster  has  been 
given  confidence  by  being  chosen  for  a  role  in  a  play  or  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  on  a  committee.7  Many  more  have  improved 
in  speaking  ability,  cooperativeness,  initiative,  and  business 
acumen. 

A  play  may  be  regarded  also  as  a  community  service.  People 
in  some  isolated  towns  never  see  any  stage  plays  except  those 
put  on  by  the  schools.  Elementary  students  are  often  given 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  stage  when  they  see  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters  perform.  In  Boise,  Idaho,  a  high  school  dramatics 
class  prepared  plays  such  as  Heidi  and  Robinson  Crusoe  for 
presentation  before  elementary  groups ;  in  one  season  the  class 
gave  fifty-three  performances. 


5  Paul  Marsh,  “Let’s  Present  a  Play,”  English  Journal,  XXVIII  (May,  1939), 
383. 

6  Edward  Palzer,  “Quack  Directors,”  Clearing  House,  XVI  (April,  1942),  483. 

7  For  an  elaboration  of  this  point,  see  Mary  L.  Williams,  “Casting  the  Fall  Play,” 
English  Journal,  XXXIV  (September,  1945),  391. 
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Assembly  Programs;  Radio  Programs. — The  responsibility 
for  assembly  programs  is  often  delegated  to  an  assembly  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  both  faculty  members  and  students.  Fac¬ 
ulty  representatives  should  include  members  of  the  English 
(speech),  music,  physical  education,  art,  and  home  economics 
departments ;  in  a  school  with  a  smaller  committee  there  should 
be  an  agreement  that  the  committee  may  ask  any  department 
in  the  school  for  assistance. 

Many  excellent  assembly  programs  grow  out  of  classwork. 
From  the  English  class  may  come  choral  reading,  dramatization, 
panel  discussion,  and  the  like.  Other  programs  may  be  related 
to  holidays  or  special  school  events. 

Each  program  ought  to  have  variety,  even  though  the  total 
effect  must  be  one  of  unity.  The  possible  contributions  of  music 
and  costuming  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  year’s  series  of 
programs  should  give  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  participate. 

Harry  C.  McKown 8  suggests  a  number  of  programs  in 
which  the  English  teacher  would  be  particularly  interested. 
Among  these  are  “A  Poetry  Squabble”  (discussion  of  the 
merits  of  various  short  poems,  with  the  audience  deciding  its 
favorite)  ;  “An  Hour  with  James  Whitcomb  Riley” ;  “Which 
Applicant  Gets  the  Position?”;  “What  Would  You  Do  If” 
(etiquette)  ;  “Famous  Poems  Set  to  Music”;  “Characters  from 
Literature” ;  “How  to  Use  the  Library” ;  “Pantomimes  and 
Tableaux”;  “Trial  of  Poor  English  and  Slang”;  “Burial  of 
Bad  English”  ;  “Authors’  Birthdays”  ;  and  “Historical  Fiction.” 

For  radio  programs,  similar  topics  may  be  employed.  Actors 
will  need  special  instruction  in  microphone  technique  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  reading  so  that  the  result  will  sound  like  talking  rather 
than  reading.  Classroom  work  in  oral  reading  is  excellent 
preparation  for  radio  presentations,  since  both  require  the  use 
of  the  voice  to  convey  meaning  and  emotion. 

Debates. — Because  of  the  small  number  of  participants  and 
the  overemphasis  upon  winning,  debating  has  lost  ground  dur- 

8  From  Extra-Curricular  Activities,  Ch.  V.'  .Copyright,  1937  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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ing  recent  years.  Its  few  defenders  point  out  that  it  does  serve 
to  educate  the  listeners,  that  it  builds  an  awareness  of  both  sides 
of  current  issues,  and  that  it  develops  in  the  participants  poise, 
speaking  ability,  and  the  power  to  think  on  their  feet. 

If  you  are  asked  to  coach  debates,  do  not  go  to  the  extreme 
of  selecting  and  arranging  the  arguments  and  writing  the 
speeches,  as  some  coaches  reportedly  do.  Choose  significant 
topics  of  interest  to  students — topics  concerning  which  much 
information  is  available.  Help  your  students  to  locate  and 
organize  this  information,  but  do  not  perform  the  work  for 
them.  Get  them  to  weigh  carefully  the  information  on  both 
sides ;  have  them  place  opposing  arguments  in  opposite  columns 
to  see  which  arguments  contradict  or  refute  others.  Help  them 
to  find  answers  to  any  argument  that  opposing  debaters  may 
employ.  Encourage  them  to  debate  honestly,  not  to  resort  to 
fallacious  arguments  like  those  described  on  pages  223-24; 
discourage  distortion  of  facts,  suppression  of  evidence,  empty 
glibness,  and  ridicule  of  opponents.  If  debate  is  not  to  die,  its 
proponents  must  overcome  the  abuses  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected. 

Speaking  Contests. — Intraschool  and  interschool  speaking 
contests  may  be  criticized  on  the  same  scores  as  are  debates. 
Points  in  their  favor  are  that  they  may  introduce  audiences  to 
good  literature,  and  that  they  provide  speaking  opportunities 
for  the  students  most  interested  in  speech  work. 

In  coaching  humorous  and  dramatic  readers,  help  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  choose  selections  that  have  literary  value  and  that  are 
appropriate  for  them  as  individuals.  A  large  girl,  for  instance, 
should  seldom  choose  a  reading  in  which  she  must  impersonate 
a  six-year-old.  Assist  the  students  to  bring  out  the  meaning, 
to  “get  inside”  the  characters,  to  gesture  naturally  and  effec¬ 
tively,  to  use  the  pause  intelligently,  and  to  avoid  overacting. 

Original  oratory  has  lost  much  of  the  pompousness  that  it 
once  had ;  its  delivery  is  now  more  quietly  persuasive  than  be¬ 
fore.  Help  your  aspirants  in  their  gathering  and  organizing  of 
material ;  straighten  out  sentence  snags ;  advise  the  use  of  short 
sentences  rather  than  long  ones.  Suggest  that  the  budding 
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orators  listen  to  many  speeches  on  the  radio,  and  that  they  ana¬ 
lyze  the  techniques  of  the  most  persuasive  speakers. 

Extemporaneous  speeches  should  be  partially  prepared — not 
impromptu.  Frequently  the  issues  of  several  current  magazines 
are  assigned  some  weeks  in  advance  of  a  contest.  An  hour  or 
so  before  the  speeches,  the  participants  draw  subjects  relating  to 
materials  in  these  magazines.  The  adviser’s  main  assistance 
comes  from  hearing  the  speakers  give  practice  talks,  teaching 
principles  of  organization,  and  correcting  faults  of  delivery. 

Poetry  reading  for  contest  purposes  does  not  differ  materially 
from  good  reading  in  the  classroom.  In  either  situation,  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  individual  readers  can  eliminate  their  chief  faults. 

Clubs 

The  Purposes  of  Clubs. — Some  years  ago,  Professor  Paul 
Terry  of  the  University  of  Alabama  discussed  the  remarkable 
and  perhaps  alarming  increase  in  leisure  time  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  our  century.  He  quoted  G.  B.  Cutten’s 
statement  that  a  civilization  that  does  not  use  its  leisure  wisely 
is  in  greater  danger  of  annihilation  than  one  that  has  never 
obtained  leisure.  Then  Terry  analyzed  the  possible  lasting 
value  of  school  clubs  in  solving  this  problem  of  excessive  leisure  : 

Valuable  training  for  leisure  is  gained  by  pupils  in  the  service  of  the 
student  councils,  the  newspaper,  and  the  major  organizations  devoted  to 
athletics,  dramatics,  music,  and  forensics.  These  organizations  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program  of  social  experience,  however,  on  other  grounds 
than  their  serviceability  as  a  means  of  training  for  leisure.  The  nature 
of  clubs  is  such,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  chief  value  lies  in  their 
usefulness  for  this  purpose.  The  members  of  a  club  are  bound  together, 
primarily,  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  common  interest.  It  is  a  purely  vol¬ 
untary  association  of  congenially  minded  individuals  who  like  the  same 
things  and  who  like  each  other  because  of  that  fact.  Its  predominating 
purpose  is  to  give  pleasure  to  its  members.  The  interests  which  bind 
people  in  societies  of  this  kind  are  numerous  and  varied,  but  in  all  cases 
the  club  is  a  thing  apart  from  work  and  its  activities  are  carried  on  in 
moments  of  leisure.9 


9  By  permission  from  Supervising  Extra-Curricular  Activities  by  Paul  W.  Terry. 
Copyrighted  1930.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  p.  240. 
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To  Terry’s  statement  may  be  added  that  clubs  improve  social 
living  by  providing  practice  in  friendly  give  and  take  and  by 
influencing  social  attitudes  and  habits.  Most  important,  though, 
clubs  serve  to  develop  interests  that  may  be  fed  throughout  life. 
By  so  doing,  they  not  only  offer  youth  a  pleasant  use  of  leisure 
now,  but  also  provide  a  valuable  way  of  spending  future  hours. 
There  are  few  sadder  spectacles  than  adults  who  have  to  kill 
time  rather  than  spend  it. 

Clubs  and  the  English  Teacher. — Each  club  is  usually  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  teacher  who  is  interested  in  its  specific  aims.  That 
being  true,  the  teacher  of  English  most  frequently  sponsors  a 
club  devoted  to  literature,  the  library,  the  radio,  letter  writing, 
journalism,  speaking,  or  some  other  activity  closely  allied  to 
English.  For  the  teacher’s  own  good,  though,  he  may  volunteer 
to  sponsor  a  club  activity  in  which  he  is  interested  but  concern¬ 
ing  which  he  knows  comparatively  little.  If,  for  instance,  he 
likes  music  or  art  or  bird  study,  he  might,  by  serving  as  sponsor, 
enrich  his  knowledge,  broaden  himself  as  a  human  being,  and 
improve  his  own  use  of  leisure.  The  scheme  has  the  further 
advantage  of  putting  teacher  and  students  together  as  learners ; 
students  will  profit  from  seeing  how  the  teacher  proceeds  in  an¬ 
alyzing  situations  that  are  as  new  to  him  as  to  them.  A  teacher- 
student  companionship  may  exist  under  this  arrangement  that 
is  impossible  when  the  teacher  already  knows  most  of  the 
answers. 

Club  Organization. — Every  club  should  be  a  voluntary  group 
with  a  fairly  dignified  name,  a  written  statement  of  objectives, 
a  constitution,  and  elected  officers.  It  should  have  the  sanction 
of  the  student  council  and  the  school  administration.  Special 
insignia,  rings,  secret  handgrips,  and  other  hints  of  the  despic¬ 
able  secret  societies  should  not  ordinarily  be  permitted.  Fees 
ought  normally  to  be  small  or  nonexistent ;  small  special  assess¬ 
ments  for  picnics  and  the  like  may  be  allowed,  but  generally 
club  membership  should  not  entail  much  expense. 

The  constitution  usually  includes  these  items :  name,  purpose, 
membership  requirements,  officers,  election  of  officers,  sponsor¬ 
ship,  and  provision  for  amendments.  By-laws  may  indicate  the 
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fees  and  time  and  place  of  meeting.  No  club  may  be  regarded 
as  an  official  school  organization  until  its  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  have  been  approved  by  the  student  council  and  school 
administration. 

Meetings  should  be  held  regularly.  Clubs  that  have  meetings 
only  on  call  usually  become  defunct  in  a  year  or  two.  Business 
meetings  ought  to  be  transacted  with  dispatch,  so  that  the  main 
concern  of  the  club  will  not  be  neglected  in  the  haggling  over 
petty  issues. 

The  officers  are  generally  the  president,  vice-president,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  treasurer,  although  these  are  sometimes  given  other 
names,  such  as  first  violin,  second  violin,  oboe,  and  tambourine. 
Most  important  committee  is  the  program  committee,  which, 
with  the  sponsor,  plans  a  series  of  programs  and  works  out 
the  details  of  each  one.  McKown  lists  the  following  types  of 
programs : 

Project — in  which  a  single  theme  is  followed  through  several  meet¬ 
ings ;  Social — party,  banquet,  reception,  or  picnic;  Outside — a  trip,  visit, 
or  hike  to  the  woods,  theater,  museum,  or  store ;  Recreational — humor¬ 
ous,  swim,  or  athletic ;  Assembly — a  program  showing  the  school  or  the 
community  the  work  of  the  club ;  Joint — in  which  two  or  more  clubs 
combine  on  matters  of  mutual  interest.10 

It  is  necessary  for  the  sponsor  to  remember  always  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  use  leisure  in  a  wholesome  way — 
to  provide  wholesome  fun.  Even  though  the  club  may  some¬ 
times  engage  in  a  project  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  com¬ 
munity,  this  central  purpose  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
final  evaluation  of  a  club’s  merit  can  be  made  only  in  the  future. 
If  the  former  members  then  are  spending  their  leisure  hours 
wisely,  the  club  may  be  given  some  of  the  credit. 

THE  IDEA  BOX 
Student  Responsibility 

Give  the  students  as  much  responsibility  as  they  can  handle ;  advise 
with  a  light  touch.  For  instance,  G.  W.  Hoare,  of  Groton,  Mass.,  High 


i°  From  Extra-Curricular  Activities,  p.  186.  Copyright,  1937  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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School,  says :  “Let  the  senior  president  assume  the  responsibility  for 
major  activities  of  the  class.  Advise  only  when  absolutely  necessary.” 

If  You  Know  Little  About  Journalism 

You  will  find  the  least  technical  explanations  in  a  good  high  school 
textbook  on  journalism.  E.g.,  Grant  Hyde,  Journalistic  Writing  (New 
York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1948),  or  D.  C.  Reddick,  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  School  Paper  (Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1948). 

More  details  may  be  found  in  Stanley  Johnson  and  Julian  Harris,  The 
Complete  Reporter,  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1942). 

Journalism  and  Citizenship 

That  publications  may  make  better  citizens  is  the  theme  of  “Guiding 
the  Citizenship  Program  through  School  Publications,”  by  M.  Thelma 
McAndless  ( English  Journal,  XXXV,  May,  1946,  241). 

“A  School  News  Bureau” 

Gunnar  Horn’s  article  ( English  Journal,  XXXIII,  March,  1944, 
156)  tells  of  a  student  news  bureau  which  supplied  news  releases  for 
the  town  papers. 

Local  Paper 

In  Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  good  news  stories  by  high  school  students 
are  published  by  the  local  paper,  which  also  has  one  high  school  cor¬ 
respondent  on  its  staff.  (Paul  Hassett  and  Harold  R.  Hansen.)  For  the 
Champaign,  Illinois  paper,  students  write  weekly  columns  about  school 
happenings. 

For  information  about  a  school  column  in  the  local  paper,  see  “Utiliz¬ 
ing  School  Publicity,”  by  Elizabeth  Green  ( English  Journal,  XXX, 
September,  1941,  548). 

Information  on  Feature  Writing 

See  “Features  Make  the  School  Newspaper,”  by  Joseph  Carter  {Eng¬ 
lish  Journal,  XXXVI,  September,  1947,  353). 

A  Community  Theme  for  an  Annual 

Glenn  Hanson,  in  “Reflecting  the  Community  through  the  Yearbook” 
{English  Journal,  XXXV,  February,  1946,  90),  advocates  focusing  at¬ 
tention  on  the  home  town,  not  on  outlandish  themes. 

A  Substitute  for  an  Annual 

Seniors  of  Sellersville,  Pa.,  interviewed  one  another,  wrote  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches,  made  up  a  book,  and  presented  it  to  the  library. 
Maxine  Alverson,  “A  Class  ‘Who’s  Who’”  {English  Journal,  XXX, 
September,  1941,  591). 
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Magazine 

See  “An  Effective  Mimeographed  Magazine,”  by  Delpha  Davis, 
(. English  Journal,  XXVII,  December,  1938,  844). 

If  You  Must  Direct  a  Play 

You  will  find  helpful,  nontechnical  advice  in  “The  Inexperienced 
Teacher’s  Preparation  in  Play  Production,”  by  Leah  Jordan  ( English 
Journal,  XXVIII,  January,  1939,  19). 

Read  “Choosing  the  Right  Play  for  the  Junior  High  School,”  by  Carl 
G.  Wonnberger  ( English  Journal,  XXXII,  March,  1943,  150). 

For  an  Assembly  Program 

Read  “February  Reading  and  Acting,”  by  Loretta  Sullivan  ( English 
Journal,  XXXIII,  February,  1944,  100)  for  suggestions  about  a  Wash¬ 
ington’s  birthday  assembly. 

See  “An  Assembly  Committee  at  Work,”  by  Irwin  Zachar  ( English 
Journal,  XXXIV,  November,  1945,  476),  for  an  explanation  of  how  a 
faculty-student  committee  plans  assemblies.  By  the  same  author :  “Plan¬ 
ning  the  Assembly  Program”  ( English  Journal,  XXXV,  November, 
1946,  502) — on  radio  plays  and  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  programs. 

Read  “Easily  Prepared  Assembly  Programs,”  by  Ruth  Cunningham 
( English  Journal,  XXXIV,  February,  1945,  99),  for  ideas  on  student- 
written  playlets. 

For  suggestions  about  using  radio  plays  for  assembly  programs,  read 
“Radio  Techniques  in  High-school  Dramatics,”  by  Marion  Kaplan 
( English  Journal,  XXXIV,  February,  1945,  88). 

Library  Club 

In  some  small  schools  that  have  no  librarian,  the  library  club  takes 
care  of  checking  out  books,  etc. 

Vocational  English  Club 

Read  “A  Club  in  Vocational  English,”  by  Ruth  Foster  ( English 
Journal,  XXXIII,  September,  1944,  371). 

Language  Arts  Club 

Read  “The  Language  Arts  Club,”  by  Edward  Dangler  ( English 
Journal,  XXVII,  October,  1938,  676),  for  discussion  topics  suitable  for 
such  a  club. 

Shakespeare  Club 

For  a  year’s  program  of  a  Shakespeare  club,  see  “Shakespeare  through 
the  Imaginative  Writers,”  by  E.  H.  Butler  ( English  Journal,  XXX, 
November,  1941,  749). 

Correlating  English  with  a  Co-curricular  Activity 

For  suggestions  about  using  speech,  letter  writing,  telephoning,  and 
skits  in  connection  with  a  co-curricular  activity,  see  Publicizing  the 
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‘Junior  Follies/  ”  by  Ouida  B.  Rice  ( English  Journal,  XXIX,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1940,  743). 

Subscribe  for 

School  Activities,  Topeka,  Kansas.  It  contains  many  suggestions 
helpful  in  guiding  co-curricular  activities. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

1.  In  what  ways  may  publications,  speech  activities,  and  clubs  im¬ 
prove  school  citizenship? 

2.  Think  of  the  best  school  newspaper  and  the  best  annual  you  have 
known.  What  characteristics  made  them  superior? 

3.  Why,  in  journalistic  writing,  should  students  be  expected  to  aim 
at  professional  standards?  Why  is  editorializing  to  be  avoided 
in  straight  news  stories? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  high  school  magazines  have  sufficient  value 
to  be  retained? 

5.  Do  you  agree  that  classical  and  near-classical  plays  are  most 
suited  for  high  school  performance? 

6.  Who  should  choose  the  cast  of  a  school  play  ? 

7.  Do  debates  and  other  speaking  contests  have  enough  to  commend 
them  that  you  would  like  to  see  them  retained  for  interschool 
participation  ? 

8.  List  the  arguments  for  and  against  an  English  teacher’s  sponsor¬ 
ing  of  a  club  activity  concerning  which  he  knows  little. 


Chapter  16 


ENGLISH  TEACHER:  HUMAN  BEING 

Of  necessity,  the  emphasis  in  this  book  has  been  upon  the 
relationships  between  teacher  and  students.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  consider  very  briefly  the  teacher’s  relationships 
with  his  colleagues  and  with  others  in  the  community,  and  to 
discuss  the  necessity  of  remaining  human. 

The  Traditional  Commandments — The  traditional  com¬ 
mandments  to  the  neophyte  teacher  go  somewhat  like  this : 

1.  You  shall  respect  and  abide  by  the  principles  and  laws  laid 
down  by  your  administrative  superiors. 

2.  You  shall  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  all  members  of 
the  faculty. 

3.  You  shall  respect  your  students. 

4.  You  shall  be  friendly  with  your  students  but  never  exces¬ 
sively  intimate. 

5.  You  shall  be  completely  impartial. 

6.  You  shall  respect  your  students’  parents  and  welcome  their 
visits  and  inquiries. 

7.  You  shall  respect  the  taboos  of  the  leaders  in  your  adopted 
community,  even  though  in  your  private  mind  you  do  not 
share  them. 

8.  In  your  private  life  you  shall  do  nothing  of  which  you 
would  be  ashamed  if  it  were  discovered  by  any  child  or 
adult  in  the  community. 

9.  As  a  member  of  the  community,  you  shall  work  consistently 
for  the  good  of  the  community. 

10.  You  shall  work  within  the  community  for  the  advancement 
of  the  educational  profession,  remembering  that  advance¬ 
ment  is  not  measured  in  dollars  alone. 

The  advice  is  good.  In  fact,  with  the  change  of  a  word  here 
and  there,  these  same  commandments  might  be  given  to  a 
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worker  in  almost  any  other  occupation.  They  represent  estab¬ 
lished  principles  of  good  citizenship,  just  as  do  most  or  all  of 
the  more  famous  Ten  Commandments. 

The  English  Teacher  and  His  Colleagues. — The  author 
recently  was  present  at  faculty  meetings  of  two  different  high 
schools.  In  one  meeting  there  was  an  ill-defined  feeling  of  ten¬ 
sion,  an  air  of  distrust,  evidenced  not  by  direct  statements  but 
by  innuendoes,  glances,  and  whisperings.  Apparently  there 
were  two  or  three  or  perhaps  more  hostile  groups ;  it  was  not 
teachers  against  administrators  but  teachers  against  teachers, 
everybody  for  himself  or  for  his  clique.  The  hour  was  unpleas¬ 
ant  ;  one  could  not  help  wondering  whether  the  thinly  concealed 
hostilities  did  not  reduce  the  efficacy  of  the  educative  process. 

In  the  second  meeting  an  important  matter  of  policy  was 
being  discussed.  There  were  two  clearly  defined  schools  of 
thought.  Teachers  representing  each  point  of  view  presented 
their  opinions  directly  and  frankly,  avoided  personalities,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  cogency  or  validity  of  some  of  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  behaved  like  adults.  A  compromise  agreement  was 
reached.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  teachers  who  had  been  on 
opposite  sides  walked  out  together,  chatting  unrestrainedly. 
Here  was  an  illustration  of  democracy  at  work;  here  was  a 
friendly,  cooperative  spirit  that,  so  far  as  one  could  see,  per¬ 
meated  the  entire  school. 

Certainly  the  administrators  should  be  given  a  large  part  of 
the  discredit  or  credit  for  these  two  situations.  But  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  shares  in  the  responsibility.  In  some  schools, 
unhappily,  one  teacher  or  a  few  teachers  seem  preoccupied  with 
undermining  their  colleagues  or  with  feuding  against  the  admin¬ 
istration  ;  even  one  such  teacher  can  do  considerable  damage, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  does  himself  little  if  any  good. 

Perhaps  in  some  schools  a  teacher  may  have  an  apparently 
justified  complaint  against  the  administration ;  or  perhaps  he 
may  have  a  suggestion  for  accomplishing  something  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  The  reasonable  step  is  not  to  start  a  whispering  cam¬ 
paign  but  to  go  to  the  administrator  and  frankly  discuss  the 
matter.  Possibly  an  injustice  has  been  done;  possibly  the 
suggestion  is  a  good  one.  But  maybe  the  administration  is 
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powerless  to  effect  a  change,  or  maybe  there  are  unsuspected 
weaknesses  in  the  suggestion.  A  frank  approach  to  whatever 
problems  arise  is  surely  preferable  to  a  devious  one.  If  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  so  deep-seated  as  to  be  irremediable, 
probably  the  best  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do  is  to  cooperate 
fully  throughout  the  school  year  and  then  secure  a  position  else¬ 
where.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  such  irreconcilable 
differences  are  rare. 

As  was  suggested  in  Chapter  2,  the  English  teacher  has  an 
especially  strong  motive  for  cooperating  with  his  fellows.  Since 
English  overlaps  all  other  fields  to  some  extent,  working  with 
other  teachers  will  pay  large  dividends  to  any  English  instructor. 

The  English  Teacher  and  the  Community. — Although  in 
most  communities  a  teacher  is  not  now  required  to  be  so  strait¬ 
laced  as  formerly,  he  is  (quite  rightly)  looked  upon  as  a  leader 
and  to  some  extent  a  model  for  youth.  In  the  not-so-old  days 
teachers  sometimes  had  to  sign  contracts  containing  some  rather 
absurd  provisions :  that  they  would  not  leave  town  on  more 
than  four  week  ends  during  the  school  year,  that  they  would 
teach  a  Sunday  School  class,  that  they  would  not  use  make-up, 
that  they  would  not  dye  their  hair,  and  even — in  at  least  one 
community — that  they  would  not  fall  in  love!  Today  such 
stipulations  are  rarely  found,  because  teachers  are  becoming 
increasingly  regarded  as  responsible  adult  citizens  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  lead  lives  of  their  own. 

Nevertheless,  just  as  a  doctor  or  a  minister  assumes  certain 
professional  obligations  when  he  voluntarily  chooses  his  profes¬ 
sion,  so  does  the  teacher.  The  obligations  are  a  part  of  the 
profession.  The  bricklayer  may  carouse  nights  and  week  ends, 
and  still  do  what  he  is  paid  for — lay  so  many  bricks  a  day.  The 
milliner’s  assistant  may  be  guilty  of  some  variety  or  varieties 
of  turpitude  without  impairing  her  trimming  of  hats.  But  the 
teacher,  as  a  leader  of  youth,  cannot  conscientiously  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  that  he  would  not  want  young  people  to  follow. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  prude — far 
from  it.  The  teacher  of  English  should  be  one  of  the  most 
broadminded  persons  in  the  community,  because  he  knows  the 
mainsprings  of  human  action,  and  because  he  knows  the  weak- 
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nesses  as  well  as  the  strengths  of  people.  So  he  is  not  a  prude, 
but  he  does  try  to  live  in  such  a  way  that  young  people  would 
not  find  him  an  unwholesome  example. 

He  chooses  clothes  that  are  reasonably  conservative  without 
being  dull  or  hopelessly  demoded.  Unless  he  receives  advice 
to  the  contrary  (this  seldom  happens  today),  he  smokes  if  he 
wishes  at  times  when  he  is  not  on  duty.  He  probably  does  not 
drink,  although  in  some  communities  parents  or  school  board 
members  are  occasionally  insistent  that  the  teacher  drink  a  cock¬ 
tail  or  a  glass  of  beer  with  them.  He  dances  and  plays  cards 
and  goes  bowling  if  he  likes,  and  in  general  leads  a  normal  social 
life.  The  teacher,  if  a  woman,  should  not  receive  personal 
attentions  from  high  school  boys,  even  though  they  may  be 
nearly  as  old  as  she ;  if  the  teacher  is  a  man,  it  is  usually  unwise 
for  him  to  have  dates  with  high  school  girls. 

In  general,  though,  the  teacher  need  not  feel  that  his  occupa¬ 
tion  is  a  particularly  restraining  one,  or  that  everybody  is  watch¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  he  makes  a  false  step.  Most  people  today  are 
so  engrossed  in  their  own  affairs  that  they  are  willing  to  let 
others — even  teachers — take  care  of  theirs.  If  a  teacher  steps 
noticeably  and  frequently  beyond  the  line  that  conscience  and 
good  taste  dictate,  he  may  not  be  re-employed.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  teacher  is  allowed  to  work  out  his  personal  affairs 
for  himself. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  increasing  amount  of  political 
freedom  being  given  to  teachers.  Whereas  in  former  years  a 
teacher  might  lose  his  position  if  he  went  to  a  Republican  rally 
in  a  Democratic  town  (or  vice  versa),  today  a  teacher  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  maintain  as  active  an  interest  in  politics — even  local 
politics — as  anyone  else.  That  is,  in  this  area  also,  he  is  being 
regarded  more  and  more  as  a  responsible  adult  citizen  of  a 
democracy.  It  is  his  duty,  as  a  well-informed  member  of  the 
community,  to  express  himself  on  matters  of  political  impor¬ 
tance.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  electioneers  in  his  classroom, 
but  it  does  mean  that  in  public  meetings  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  his  mind. 

Another  question  that  merits  consideration  is  this :  What 
does  the  community,  especially  the  small  one,  expect  of  the 
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English  teacher  as  his  special  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
community  ? 

The  English  teacher  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  person  who 
can  speak  and  write  reasonably  well  and  who  knows  much  about 
literature.  If  he  can  act  or  if  he  has  musical  ability  or  other 
talents,  the  small  community  will  consider  him  an  especially 
welcome  addition  and  perhaps  will  overburden  him  with  re¬ 
quests,  some  of  which  he  may  have  to  refuse.  Even  though  he 
has  no  special  talents,  he  will  occasionally  be  asked  to  review  a 
current  book  or  play,  give  a  talk  at  the  meeting  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  write  a  feature  or  a  review  for  the  local 
newspaper,  or  possibly  give  a  talk  over  the  air.  Oral  readings 
from  literature,  if  well  selected  and  well  delivered,  afford  excel¬ 
lent  entertainment  and  may  win  friends  for  himself  and  his 
school.  If  the  teacher  has  a  good  subject  and  enough  time,  he 
may  occasionally  speak  before  men’s  luncheon  clubs  or  women’s 
gatherings. 

Words,  that  is,  are  usually  the  English  teacher’s  chief  stock 
in  trade,  and  his  chief  value  to  the  community  outside  of  school 
hours  lies  in  what  he  does  with  words.  He  need  not  consider 
himself  a  missionary  bringing  sweetness  and  light  to  the  uncul¬ 
tured  heathen,  but  he  may  bring  wholesome  entertainment  and 
worth-while  information  to  his  community  through  what  he 
writes  and  says.  Although  the  welfare  of  students  is  his  first 
responsibility,  he  may,  if  he  has  time  and  energy  remaining, 
enjoy  himself  and  give  pleasure  to  others  by  using  his  skill  with 
words. 

The  Palace  of  Art. — The  teacher  of  English  is  not  a  creature 
apart.  Despite  what  he  knows  that  the  majority  in  the  com¬ 
munity  do  not  know,  despite  his  travels  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
he  is  still  a  human  being,  with  human  strength,  human  weak¬ 
ness,  human  need. 

You  remember  Tennyson’s  “The  Palace  of  Art.”  The  poet 
says  that  his  soul  built  a  magnificent  palace,  “full  of  great  rooms 
and  small,”  splendidly  decorated  with  tapestries  depicting  land¬ 
scapes  and  myths,  and  adorned  with  portraits  of  Milton,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Dante,  Homer,  and  others.  There  dwelt  the  poet’s  soul, 
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Communing  with  herself :  “All  these  are  mine, 
And  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wars, 

’Tis  one  to  me. 


“I  take  possession  of  men’s  minds  and  deeds, 

I  live  in  all  things  great  and  small, 

I  sit  apart  holding  no  forms  or  creeds, 

But  contemplating  all.” 

“Three  years  she  throve,  but  on  the  fourth  she  fell,”  because  in 
her  lovely  palace  were  excessive  solitude,  “uncertain  shapes,” 
and  “dull  stagnation.”  The  air  needed  changing.  Tapestries 
portraying  homes  and  rivers  and  wood  nymphs  were  inadequate 
substitutes  for  real  homes,  real  rivers,  real  people ;  the  tapestries 
would  become  more  meaningful  if  they  were  not  separated  com¬ 
pletely  from  actuality;  Milton  and  his  “L’Allegro”  would  mean 
most  to  one  who  knew  firsthand  of  upland  hamlets  and  shep¬ 
herds  who  tell  stories  “under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.”  So, 
Tennyson  says,  his  soul  “threw  her  royal  robes  away.” 

“Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,”  she  said  .  .  . 

“Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 
So  lightly,  beautifully  built : 

Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there.” 

1 

^Regardless  of  how  much  the  teacher  loves  literature — and  he 
must  love  it — he  cannot  afford  to  immerse  himself  in  it  and 
ignore  reality.  Literature  is  p  reflection  and  an  interpretation 
of  life,  but  it  is  not  life  itself  The  teacher,  like  the  poet,  must 
not  lose  contact  with  life,  must  not  climb  into  the  tower  of  a 
Palace  of  Art.  His  students  are  alive;  the  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  are  alive.  The  teacher  of  English  is  a  living  link  be¬ 
tween  the  life  about  him  and  the  life  depicted  in  literature,  just 
as  the  teacher  of  music  is  a  link  between  bebop  and  Beethoven. 
To  his  students  the  English  teacher  brings  something  fine,  an 
enrichment  of  knowledge  concerning  themselves  and  their  heri¬ 
tage.  If  he  is  to  succeed  in  effecting  this  enrichment,  though, 
he  must  know  people  as  they  are,  as  they  breathe,  work,  play, 
sweat,  eat,  drink,  smoke,  talk,  and  dream.  A  teacher  who  knew 
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only  literature  would  be  like  a  physician  who  knew  only  medi¬ 
cine  and  was  ignorant  of  the  bodies  he  was  to  strengthen. 

The  Treadmill-. — So  the  successful  teacher  cannot  isolate 
himself  in  the  Palace  of  Art.  No  more,  however,  can  he  place 
himself  on  a  treadmill.  You  have  perhaps  seen  pictures  of  a 
treadmill :  one  or  more  persons  move  a  large  cylinder  by  climb¬ 
ing  steps  mounted  upon  it ;  as  their  weight  pushes  one  step 
down,  another  takes  its  place.  Over  and  over  they  repeat  the 
process,  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day,  climbing  the  same 
steps,  looking  always  at  the  same  monotonous  fixtures,  reaching 
no  higher  point,  while  the  massive  cylinder  slowly  turns.  Those 
long  on  the  treadmill  lose  their  human  qualities  and  become  au¬ 
tomatons  or  less — mere  physical  forces,  part  of  a  mechanical 
assemblage  of  weights  and  counterweights. 

Almost  any  kind  of  work  can  become  a  treadmill.  Teaching 
can,  very  readily,  but  it  need  not.  The  danger  lies  in  the  ease 
with  which  the  teacher,  after  a  few  years,  may  fall  into  a 
routine : 

Today  I  teach  as  I  taught  before; 

Tomorrow  I  work  as  I  wrought  before; 

Friday  I  cry  as  I  cried  before; 

Monday  I  die  as  I  died  before.1 


Bowed  by  the  weight  of  tediousness  he  stands 
Behind  his  desk  and  glowers  at  the  class, 

The  emptiness  of  ennui  in  his  face, 

And  in  his  eyes  dull  hate  of  all  he  sees.2 

How  can  a  teacher  avoid  the  treadmill  ?  Perhaps  a  minister 
gave  the  clue.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  had  followed  the 
routine  of  his  calling :  a  sermon  every  Sunday,  prayer  meeting 
every  Wednesday,  christenings,  weddings,  funerals — each  week 
much  like  three  thousand  others.  His  hair  had  become  white, 
his  face  was  wrinkled,  but  his  eyes  were  still  vivacious  as  he 
rose  to  speak  at  the  banquet  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 


1  Anonymous. 

2  Anonymous. 
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“I  have  been  excited  for  fifty-five  years,”  he  began.  “People 
excite  me.  They  interest  me.  During  my  fifty-five  years  in  the 
ministry  I  have  learned  much  about  people.  I  know  how  they 
blunder,  how  they  err,  how  they  stumble  and  often  fall.  I  know 
how  they  need  leadership  both  human  and  divine.  But  I  am 
perpetually  excited  by  the  sparks  I  find  in  them — sparks  of 
goodness  and  kindness  and  self-sacrifice,  sparks  of  promise  for 
the  future.  In  my  small  way  I  have  spent  my  life  fanning 
sparks.” 

He  concluded  with  quotations  from  Kahlil  Gibran  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett  Browning : 

You  have  been  told  also  that  life  is  darkness,  and  in  your  weariness 
you  echo  what  was  said  by  the  weary. 

And  I  say  that  life  is  indeed  darkness  save  when  there  is  urge, 

And  all  urge  is  blind  save  when  there  is  knowledge, 

And  all  knowledge  is  vain  save  when  there  is  work, 

And  all  work  is  empty  save  when  there  is  love, 

And  when  you  work  with  love  you  bind  yourself  to  yourself,  and  to 
one  another,  and  to  God.3 


The  world  waits 

For  help.  Beloved,  let  us  love  so  well, 

Our  work  shall  still  be  better  for  our  love, 

And  still  our  love  be  sweeter  for  our  work.4 

Need  more  be  said  about  how  to  avoid  the  treadmill? 

English  Teacher:  Human  Being. — In  this  brief  chapter  it  is 
not  necessary  to  labor  a  thesis  that  should  now  be  clear.  The 
teacher  is  a  human  being  who  lives  among  human  beings — 
people  who  stumble  like  those  the  minister  mentioned  but  who, 
every  one,  have  sparks  of  promise.  There  can  be  no  higher 
mission  than  that  of  the  fanner  of  sparks.  Yet  the  teacher  must 
keep  his  own  sparks  glowing.  Infinite  are  the  ways :  the  pos¬ 
sibly  pedestrian  ones  that  everybody  knows — summer  sessions, 
travel,  meetings,  conventions,  professional  organizations ;  the 


3  Kahlil  Gibran,  from  The  Prophet  (New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1923). 

4  E.  B.  Browning,  from  “Aurora  Leigh.” 
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artistic  ones  that  readily  come  to  mind — creative  writing,  wide 
reading,  music,  woodworking,  painting ;  the  quiet,  unspectacular 
ones  that  are  easily  overlooked — canoeing,  climbing  to  the  top 
of  a  hill,  driving  toward  a  sunset,  lazing  beside  a  campfire,  con¬ 
templating,  daydreaming;  the  ones  involving  associates  and 
contemporaries — calm  talks,  warm  discussions,  parties,  dances, 
sharing  of  home  life ;  and  especially  the  ones  involving  youth — 
learning  together,  chatting  together,  laughing  together,  being 
human  together. 

THE  IDEA  BOX 


Two  Portraits 

See  “Each  Day  You  Sit  for  Your  Portrait,”  by  J.  N.  Hook  ( Clearing 
House,  XXII,  January,  1948,  299)  for  word  portraits  of  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  teachers. 

Worth  Thinking  About 

“Astigmatism,”  by  J.  P.  Tierney  ( Clearing  House,  XVII,  October, 
1942,  70). 

He  tells  his  class  why  Hamlet  failed, 

Where  Ethan  made  his  big  mistake, 

Why  Caesar  missed  the  heights  he  scaled ; 

He  knows  what  made  Macbeth  a  rake. 

Disdainfully  he  shows  what  guile 
Might  well  have  saved  pathetic  Jude. 

With  haughty  retrospective  smile 
He  caustically  points  out  how  crude 
Were  all  their  inept,  futile  plays; 

Dissects  them  with  his  lingual  knife, 

But  artfully  averts  his  gaze 
From  his — his  own  chaotic  life. 

Also  Worth  Thinking  About 

Maybe  we  English  teachers  try  to  do  too  many  things.  Maybe  it  is 
better  to  do  a  few  well  than  to  do  many  poorly.  Maybe  it  is  better  to  hit 
a  clean  single  than  to  strike  out  trying  for  a  home  run. 

Everybody  has  to  have  certain  skills  to  make  a  living ;  besides,  he  has 
to  know  how  to  live  with  his  fellow  men.  English  contributes  richly  to 
the  fulfilment  of  both  needs. 

“Toward  the  Teaching  of  Ideals” 

Read  this  unusual,  stimulating  article  by  George  Henry  ( English 
Journal,  XXXIII,  February,  1944,  63). 
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Enlisting  Parental  Aid 

M.  M.  Nagelberg  sends  to  parents  an  outline  suggesting  ways  they 
can  help  their  children  in  English  and  speech  work.  See  “Improving 
English  Instruction  through  Parent  Aid”  ( English  Journal,  XXXIV, 
February,  1945,  94). 

Enlisting  Student  Aid 

Often  ask  classes  for  ideas  about  procedure  or  content ;  doing  so  will 
increase  their  interest. 

Assign  routine  tasks  to  students.  The  experience  will  be  good  for 
them,  and  the  aid  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

For  more  suggestions,  see  “Cutting  Corners  with  George,”  by  Jennie 
Copeland  ( English  Journal,  XXVII,  December,  1938,  856). 

Making  the  Classroom  Attractive 

Ideally,  each  English  teacher  should  have  a  classroom  of  his  own. 
The  N.C.T.E.  is  working  on  specifications  for  the  best  possible  type  of 
room. 

Enlist  student  aid  in  improving  the  appearance  of  your  classroom. 
Students’  interest  will  carry  over  into  their  classwork. 

Individual  Differences 

Says  a  teacher  in  Enterprise,  Oregon :  “I  honor  outside  work  that  is 
done  by  a  poor  student  to  raise  a  grade.  I  allow  book  reports  that  are 
adapted  to  the  individual  interest  and  reading  ability.  If  a  student 
cannot  get  the  work  regularly  given,  I  give  him  work  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  him  individually.” 

In  Norman,  Oklahoma,  a  forty-minute  period  is  provided  daily  for 
conferences  with  students. 

An  occasional  period  of  supervised  study  gives  the  teacher  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  each  student  with  what  he  needs  most. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  student  keep  a  notebook  specifically  for  his 
English.  Brother  Linus  Urban,  of  Christian  Brothers  College,  Memphis, 
recommends  that  for  high  school  sophomores  the  notebook  have  separate 
divisions  for  minimum  essentials,  important  rules,  vocabulary  list,  in¬ 
dividual  spelling  list,  individual  notes  and  quotations,  and  dictation  ex¬ 
ercises.  Other  teachers  prefer  to  have  more  space  devoted  to  literature, 
assignments,  etc. 

To  Encourage  Students 

Let  them  redeem  themselves.  If  a  student  says  “I  don’t  know,”  give 
him  another  chance  later,  and  another,  and  another.  If  there  is  anything 
right  in  an  answer,  accept  it  even  though  the  rest  of  the  answer  needs 
emending. 

On  the  bulletin  board  each  week,  list  the  authors  and  titles  of  the  best 
pieces  of  student  writing  prepared  d.uring  the  preceding  week.  Give 
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similar  recognition  for  other  “bests.”  Irvin  C.  Poley,  in  “A  Third 
Aim”  ( English  Journal,  XXXII,  September,  1943,  374)  recommends 
checking  the  class  roll  weekly  to  see  that  each  member  has  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  “distinguish”  himself  in  some  way. 

Thoughts  on  Discipline 

If  the  teacher  knows  his  subject  and  is  truly  courteous  (not  merely 
polite),  troubles  with  discipline  seldom  arise. 

Troublemakers  are  often  students  who  have  too  little  to  do  or  who 
cannot  do  what  has  been  assigned.  The  cures  should  be  obvious. 

The  potential  “bad  boys”  may  be  given  special  positions  with  high- 
sounding  titles :  Chairman  of  the  Classroom  Library  Committee,  etc. 
They  may  also  be  won  over  by  having  them  do  special  favors  for  the 
teacher  (not  vice  versa). 

Probably  a  student  should  never  be  scolded  before  the  class.  A 
friendly  private  conference,  with  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty,  brings  much  better  results. 

To  Keep  Things  in  Order 

Have  a  file  for  pictures,  maps,  notes,  and  other  supplementary  aids. 
Keep  an  assignment  book. 

Keep  your  gradebook  up  to  date. 

Return  papers  promptly. 

Have  a  small  file  for  book-report  records. 

Follow  a  set  procedure  in  recording  absences. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PROFESSIONAL  MAGAZINES 


Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Catholic  Educational  Review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago  Schools  Journal,  Chicago. 

Clearing  House,  New  York. 

College  English,  Chicago. 

Educational  Screen,  Chicago. 

Elementary  English,  Chicago. 

English  Journal,  Chicago. 

English  Leaflet,  Trask  H.  Wilkinson,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Brookline 
High  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

High  Points,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

High  School  Journal,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Illinois  Education,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

Illinois  English  Bulletin,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Kentucky  School  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Michigan  Education  Journal,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Minnesota  Journal  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Modern  Language  Journal,  St.  Louis. 

Montana  Education,  Helena,  Mont. 

National  Parent-Teacher,  Chicago. 

Nation  s  Schools,  Chicago. 

Nebraska  Educational  Journal,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

New  York  State  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Scholastic,  New  York. 

School  Activities,  Topeka,  Kan. 

School  and  Society,  New  York. 

School  Review,  Chicago. 

Teachers  College  Record,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Texas  Outlook,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Virginia  Journal  of  Education,  Richmond,  Va. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  Madison,  Wis. 
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Academies,  courses,  4-5 ;  methods, 
6;  Philadelphia  Academy,  3 
Acting,  149-50,  169,  193,  436-37 
Activities,  co-curricular,  21,  36-38, 
424-45 ;  related  to  reading, 
84;  with  literature,  148-49,  192- 
96 

Adaptability,  of  teacher,  14 
Addison,  Joseph,  101 
Adjectives,  confused  with  adverbs, 
308-9 

Adjustment,  social,  35,  91 
“Adonais,”  107-8 

Adverbs,  confused  with  adjectives, 
308-9 

Advertising,  79,  207-8,  427 
Aims,  of  English  teacher,  24-31 
Alcott,  Bronson,  235 
Alertness,  of  teacher,  14-15 
Alliteration,  203 
Allusions,  in  poetry,  199 
American  Authors:  1600-1900,  139 
“Annabel  Lee,”  179 
Announcements,  403 
Annuals,  425-28,  430-33,  443 
Antecedents,  of  pronouns,  304-5, 
307-8 

Antonyms,  372 
Apostrophe,  333-35 
Appositive,  286n 
Approaches,  to  composition,  36 
Approaches  to  literature,  analytical, 
32-33,  125-29,  200-5 ;  combined, 

167-68;  didactic,  32,  124-28,  150- 
53,  196-98;  emotive,  32,  124-28,  - 
146-50,  190-96;  historical,  32,  123, 
126-29,  137-41,  178-82;  paraphras¬ 
tic,  32,  125-28,  153-56,  199-200;  so- 
ciopsychological,  32,  123-24,  12£- 
29,  141-46,  183-90 
Arnold,  Matthew,  191,  193,  206 
Arrangement,  of  literary  selections, 
32,  119-23;  of  literature  course, 
120-23 

As  You  Like  It,.  149,  159 
Assignments,  143,  175 ;  in  sentence 
structure,  290 
Atomization,  43-44 


Audio-visual  aids,  140,  172-74,  195, 
226-33,  408,  438 
Austen,  Jane,  138 
Autobiographies  of  words,  393 

Bacon,  Francis,  65,  128,  205 
Ballads,  182,  193,  202,  211* 

Bangs,  John  K.,  191 
“Barefoot  Boy,”  191 
“Barter,”  191 
Batavia  plan,  117 
Beeching,  H.  C.,  191 
Benet,  Stephen  Vincent,  20 
Beowulf,  210 
“Bicycling  Song,”  191 
Biographies,  139,  205-9,  212-13 
“Birches,”  191 
Book  jackets,  97,  131 
Book  lists,  for  high  school  students, 
131 

Book  reports,  86-88,  96-97 
Book  Week,  130 

Books,  comic,  88,  172 ;  reference,  92 
Brackets,  338 
Breathing,  419 

British  Authors  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  139 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  138 
“Brook,  The,”  191 
Brooke,  Rupert,  191 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  139, 
186-87  - 

Browning,  Robert,  186-87,  191 
Bryant,  William  C.,  178-79 
Buck,  Pearl,  152 
“Building  of  the  Ship,  The,”  189 
Bulletin  board,  95,  392 
Burke,  Edmund,  8 
Burns,  Robert,  186,  191,  192 
Byron,  George  Gordon,  186,  192 

Canterbury  Tales,  181-82 
Capitalization,  339-41 
Cardinal  Principles,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  24-26 
Cards,  flash,  74 
Carl  Sandburg,  139 
Carman,  Bliss,  191 
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Cartoons,  149,  311 

Case,  of  pronouns,  305-7 

“Cask  of  Amontillado,  A,”  152 

Catalog,  card,  92 

Cause  and  effect,  law  of,  40 

Characterization,  144-46,  160-61 

Charts,  344 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  181-82,  210 
Chekhov,  Anton,  159 
Chesterton,  Gilbert  K.,  194 
“Chicago,”  188 
Choral  reading,  193,  421 
“Christabel,”  192 
Cities,  poems  about,  188 
Citizenship,  26,  132 
Classics,  required  in  academies,  4; 
vs.  contemporary,  31-32,  109-12, 
206-7 

Classroom,  455 
“Clean  Curtains,”  188 
Cliche,  390 
“Cloud,  The,”  191 
Clubs,  440-45 

Co-curricular  activities,  21,  36-38, 
424-45 

Coherence,  244-72 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  65,  192, 
202-4,  209 

Collections,  poetry,  195-96,  271 
College  English,  9 

College  entrance  requirements,  3,  6, 
8-9 

Colon,  332-33 

“Come  Up  from  the  Fields,  Father,” 
128,  187-88 

Comic  books :  see  “Books,  comic” 
Comma,  324-29 

Comma  fault  (comma  splice),  295, 
322-23,  344 

Commedia  dell *  arte,  422 
Comment,  on  themes,  265  < 
Communication,  responsibility  of 
English  teacher,  27-31 ;  twofold 
process,  28-29 

Composition,  approaches  to,  36 

Composition  scales,  61-62 

“Concord  Hymn,”  182 

“Congo,  The,”  194 

Connelly,  Marc,  143 

Connotation,  375-77 

Conrad,  Joseph,  139 

Contests,  poetry-remembering,  210; 

speaking,  439-40 
Conversation,  399-400 
Co-curricular  activities:  see  “Activi¬ 
ties,  co-curricular” 


Cooperation  with  other  teachers,  44- 

^  45,  447-48 

Coordination,  excessive,  295 
Correlation,  141 
Corwin,  Norman,  195 
“Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  186 
Crane,  Stephen,  197 
Creative  writing,  194,  259,  270-71 
“Cremation  of  Sam  McGee,”  191 
“Crop  of  Beans,  A,”  158 
“Cry  of  the  Children,  The,”  187 
Cullen,  Countee,  194n 
Current  Biography,  139 
Curriculum,  changes  in,  46-47 ;  plan¬ 
ning,  46-50,  57 ;  state,  46 

Dalton  plan,  117 
Daly,  T.  A.,  191,  195 
Dame  schools,  3 
Dana,  John,  81 
Dash,  337-38 
Davenport,  Russell,  189 
Days  of  Ofelia,  138 
De  Coverley  Papers,  101 
Debates,  438-39 
Declamation,  5 
Definitions,  391,  392,  407 
Defoe,  Daniel,  100,  138 
Democracy,  teacher’s  role  in,  38-40 
Denotation,  375-77 
Dewey,  John,  240 
Diagnosis,  50-52 
Diagnostic  tests,  50-52,  61-62 
Diagraming,  283-85 
Diary,  of  reading,  97 ;  of  words,  372 
Dickens,  Charles,  6,  138,  139 
Diction,  374-93 ;  in  poetry,  200-4 
Dictionary,  in  spelling,  360 ;  work- 
sheets  370 

Differences,  individual,  21,  30,  34-35, 
50-52,  114-19,  263-65,  292-93,  418, 
455 

Directions,  following,  90,  91 ;  giv¬ 
ing,  400 
Discipline,  456 

Discussion,  39-40,  84,  143-46,  148, 
243,  402,  422;  of  listening,  218; 
panel,  407-8 
Don  Quixote,  109 
Dos  Passos,  John,  137 
“Double-Dyed  Deceiver,  A,”  166 
“Dover  Beach,”  191 
Drama,  appeal  of,  136-37 ;  methods 
of  teaching,  135-69 
Dramatization,  149-50,  312;  of  po¬ 
etry,  193 


Drawings,  131,  139,  209 
“Drink  to  Me  Only  . . . ,”  192 
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Editing,  of  themes,  269 
Education,  early  aim,  6 ;  nineteenth- 
century  reforms,  6-7 
Eggleston,  Edward,  138 
Elementary  English,  9 
Eliot,  George,  138,  140 
Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning,  139 
Emerson,  Ralph  W.,  104,  182,  186, 
191,  235 

Emotion,  in  drawing  conclusions,  80- 
81,  223-24,  242-43 
Emperor  Jones,  158 
Emphasis,  in  writing  and  speaking, 
244-72 ;  ways  to  attain,  253-55 
“Enemy,  The,”  152 
English,  complexity  of,  27-28 ;  in¬ 
definiteness  of  boundaries,  27-28 ; 
integration  with  other  courses,  27- 
28,  44-46;  tool  subject,  27 
English  classical  school,  6 
English  high  school,  6 
English  Journal,  origin,  9 
English  teacher:  see  “Teacher  of 
^  English” 

Enrolment,  increases  in  high  school, 
^10 

Entertainment,  motive  for  reading, 
135-38 

Enunciation,  398,  413-14 
Environment,  144-45,  157-58,  184-89 ; 
moral,  157 

Escape,  motive  for  reading,  135-38 
Essays,  reading  of,  205-8,  212 
Evaluation,  52-57,  132,  272 ;  defini¬ 
tion  of  grades,  55-56 ;  of  group 
progress,  53 ;  of  individuals,  53-57, 
263-65 

Examinations,  132,  219-20 
“Excelsior,”  185 
Exclamation  point,  323-24 
Experience  Curriculum,  An,  57,  190- 
92 

Expository  writing,  259 
Extra-curricular  activities :  see  “Ac¬ 
tivities,  co-curricular” 

Fables,  91 

Fallacies,  in  reasoning,  223-24,  243, 
267,  379-80 

Family,  poetry  about,  186-87 
Fiction,  135-75 ;  appeal,  135-36 ; 
methods  of  teaching,  135-75;  sim¬ 
plified,  171-72 


Field,  Eugene,  191,  195 
Field  day,  131 
Field  trips,  367 
Fielding,  Henry,  138 
Figures  of  speech,  200-4,  382-83,  390 
Films,  88,  139,  172-73 
Filmstrips,  139,  173 
Fixations,  as  index  in  reading  effi¬ 
ciency,  72-75 
Flash  cards,  74 
Folklore,  171 
“Forbearance,”  186 
“Four  Little  Foxes,”  191 
“Fourteen  Men  from  Company  K,” 
152 

“Fourth  Man,  The,”  165-66 
Franck,  Harry,  205 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  205 
Frost,  Robert,  190,  191,  198 

Galsworthy,  John,  129,  138,  152 
Games,  information-finding,  92 ; 
spelling,  357-58,  361 ;  with  sen¬ 
tences,  277-78,  312 ;  with  words, 
372,  391 

Garland,  Hamlin,  143,  152* 

Gateways  to  Readable  Books,  92 
Generalizations,  380-81 
“Get  Up  and  Bar  the  Door,”  193 
“Gift  of  the  Magi,  The,”  128 
Gilbert,  W.  S„  195 
Gobbledygook,  375 
“Gold  Bug,  The,”  143 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  80,  138,  143 
“Grace  Before  Sleep,”  191 
Grading :  see  “Evaluation” 

Grading  curve,  53 

Grammar,  34-36,  275-314;  in  acade¬ 
mies,  4-5 ;  Lindley  Murray’s,  5 
“Great  Lover,  The,”  191 
Green  Pastures,  The,  143 
“Grief,”  159 
Group  poem,  194 
Group  writing  project,  260 
Guiterman,  Arthur,  191 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  109 

Hamilton,  Clayton,  151-52,  157 
Handbook,  433 

Hardy,  Thomas,  138,  158,  188 
Harte,  Bret,  138,  156 
Hatfield,  W.  W.,  33 
“Haunted  Palace,  The,”  184-85 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  156 
Headlines,  in  teaching  reading,  77, 
90;  in  teaching  semantics,  379 
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Health,  24 

Henry,  O.,  128,  138,  139,  166  < 

High  schools,  early  growth,  6-7 
“Hills,”  191 
Hokku,  271 

Holmes,  Oliver,  W.,  191,  195 
Hovious,  Carol,  71,  74,  75,  77 
“How  the  Water  Comes  Down  . . 
191 

“How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  . . . 191 
Huckleberry  Finn,  161 
Hughes,  Langston,  197-98 
Hugo,  Victor,  103,  158 
Humor,  in  poetry,  191,  195 
Humor,  sense  of,  students’,  171 ; 

teacher’s  need  for,  15-16 
Huxley,  Thomas,  205 
Hyphen,  335-36 

“I  Hear  America  Singing,”  127-28, 
187 

“I  Saw  a  Man,”  197 
Idealism,  183 
“II  Penseroso,”  191,  199 
Illustrations,  with  poetry,  195,  209 
“Indian  Serenade,  The,”  186 
Instructions,  following,  220 
Integration,  of  English  with  other 
subjects,  27-28,  44-46,  141 
Interest,  basis  for  literary  selection, 
102-7 

Interests,  students’  reading,  69 
Interview,  402-3 
Introductions,  400,  403 
Inventory,  students’  interests  in  lit¬ 
erature,  105-6 
Italics,  338-39 
Ivanhoe,  84,  140 

Jonson,  Ben,  192 
Journalism,  424-34,  443-44 
Julius  Caesar,  143 

Keats,  John,  29 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  157 
“Kubla  Khan,”  192 

“Lady  of  Shalott,  The,”  192 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  The,  155 
“Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree,  The,”  192 
“L’ Allegro,”  101,  199 
Lamb,  Charles,  205 
Language,  history  of,  306,  310,  374, 
39 1 

Lanier,  Sidney,  191 


“Last  Leaf,”  191 
Latin,  for  college  entrance,  3 
Latin  grammar  schools,  3 
Lear,  Edward,  191,  195 
Learning,  cooperative,  119 
“Lepanto,”  194 

Letters,  business  and  friendly,  258, 
269,  270;  imaginative,  149 
Libraries,  browsing,  86 ;  classroom, 
86,  94,  97 ;  student,  130 
Life  with  Father,  25 
Limericks,  191 
Lindsay,  Vachel,  194 
Listening,  21,  33-34,  215-33;  and 
reading,  33;  books  on,  233;  crea¬ 
tive,  216-26;  index,  221-22 
Literary  selections,  see  “Arrange¬ 
ment,  of  literary  selections” 
Literature,  defined,  27,  112;  foreign, 
130,  141 ;  selection  of,  102-3 
“Little  Boy  Blue,”  191 
“Locksley  Hall,”  182 
“London,  1802,”  182 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  182, 
185,  189,  196-97 
“Lord  Randal,”  193 
Lorge  formula,  70 
Love,  poems  about,  186-87 
Lowell,  Amy,  191,  271 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  80 
“Lucinda  Matlock,”  184 

Magazine  unit,  206-8,  213 
Magazines,  97,  206-8,  213,  271,  433- 
34,  444 

“Maid  of  Athens,”  186 
“Mamie,”  188 

“Man  He  Killed,  The,”  187-88 
“Man  with  the  Hoe,  The,”  128,  187 
Manuscript,  272 
Maps,  131,  139 
March,  William,  152 
Markham,  Edwin,  128,  187 
Marriage,  poems  about,  186-87 
Masefield,  John,  191 
Masters,  Edgar  Lee,  184 
Mathematics,  of  English  teaching, 
108 

“Maud  Muller,”  186-87 
Memorization,  169,  195,  436 
“Mending  Wall,”  198 
Merchant  of  Venice,  The,  153-55 
Metaphors,  202,  204,  382-83,  390 
Metrics,  200-4,  210 
Metron-O-Scope,  74 
“Mia  Carlotta,”  191 
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Milton,  John,  65,  101,  191,  199,  209 
Minimum  essentials  for  passing 
grades,  47-48,  62-63 
“Miniver  Cheevy,”  191 
Minority  groups,  poems  about,  188-89 
“Miracles,”  198 

Modifiers,  dangling,  296-97,  313 
Mood,  subjunctive,  302 
“Morals,”  124-25,  126,  127,  128,  150- 
51 

“Mother  to  Son,”  197-98 
Motion  pictures,  88,  139,  172-73 
Motivations,  for  improvement  in 
reading,  speaking,  and  writing,  31, 
35,  66-70,  88,  94-95,  130,  247,  257-58, 
311,  343-44,  350-51 
“Mrs.  Ripley’s  Trip,”  152 
Music,  149;  and  poetry,  211-12 
“My  Dog,”  191 
“My  Heart  Leaps  Up,”  191 
“My  Last  Duchess,”  186-87 
“My  Love  Is  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose,” 
192 

Mysteries,  97 

Myths,  109,  132,  150,  209 

Names,  learning  students’,  51 
Nash,  Ogden,  195 

National  Conference  on  Uniform  En¬ 
trance  Requirements,  8-9 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  9 

Newspaper  unit,  206-7 
Newspapers,  79,  140,  206-7,  422,  424- 
30,  443 

Nonfiction,  205-8,  212-13 
Norvell,  George,  105 
Notebook,  for  grammar,  313 ;  for  vo¬ 
cabulary,  372 
Notes,  with  speeches,  410 
Note-taking,  219,  232 
Novel,  135-72 

Number,  in  pronouns,  307-8 ;  in 
verbs,  300-1 

“O  Captain  !  My  Captain !”  182 
Objectives,  of  English  teacher,  gen¬ 
eral,  24-30 

Objects,  in  sentences,  279 
Observation,  need  for,  260 
“Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immor¬ 
tality,”  104 

“Old  Chisholm  Trail,  ”193 
“Old  Glory,”  189 
O’Neill,  Eugene,  159,  161 
Only  Yesterday,  138 


Onomatopoeia,  191 
Ophthalm-O-Graph,  73n 
Organization  in  speech  and  writing, 
35,  220-22,  244-72 
Ormond,  Leon,  15 
Other  Americans,  The,  138 
Our  Times,  138 
Our  Town,  117-20 
Outlines,  aid  to  reading,  77,  89-90 
Outlining,  261-63,  268 
Outside  reading,  33,  86-88,  94-97 
“Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  The,”  191 
“Ozymandias,”  185 

Paragraph,  beginnings  in  teaching, 
246-48 ;  methods  of  developing, 
250;  methods  of  organizing,  25 1  - 
52 ;  teaching  of,  246-55 ;  unity,  co¬ 
herence,  and  emphasis  in,  244-46 
Parallelism,  298-99 
Parallels,  in  listening,  225 
Parentheses,  337 
Parliamentary  procedure,  405-7 
Parodies,  191 

Patriotism,  poems  about,  189 
Peculiar  Treasure,  A,  25 
Period,  321-23 
Personal  Record,  139 
Personality,  element  of  style,  159 ; 
literature  as  aid,  129-30,  170-71 ;  of 
teacher,  11-17 
Personification,  203 
Pestalozzi,  Johann,  235 
Phelps,  William  Lyon,  12,  110,  385 
Philadelphia  Academy,  3 
Philosophy  of  life,  literature  as  aid, 
136,  153 

Pictures,  139,  195 
Pitch,  vocal.  413 

Plausibility,  as  critical  test  of  fiction, 
92 

Plays,  135-69 
Plot,  161-67 

Plot-completion  test,  145n 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  101,  139,  143,  152, 
179,  184-85,  191 

Poetry,  176-205,  209-12;  allusions, 
199;  collections,  195-96,  271;  dic¬ 
tion,  374-93 ;  humor  in,  191,  195; 
methods  of  teaching,  178-205;  rea-j 
sons  for  students’  dislike  of,  176- 
78;  poetry-remembering  contests. 
210;  speaking,  439-40;  writing, 
194,  270-71 
Politeness,  131 
Posters,  95,  96,  311 
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Precis,  272 

Predicate  nominative,  286n,  305-6 
Prevision,  256-61 

Problems,  of  English  teacher,  24-40 
Programs,  assembly,  438,  444;  radio, 
140,  226-33,  408,  438 
Projector,  opaque,  272 
Pronouns,  antecedents,  304-5,  307-8; 
case,  305-7 ;  consistency,  307-8 ; 
reference,  304-5 
Pronunciation,  414-15 
Propaganda,  39-40,  79 
Proverbs,  91,  225,  381 
“Psalm  of  Life,  A”  196-97 
Publications,  advising,  424-34,  44(3-44 
Pueblo  plan,  116 

Punctuation,  316-44;  fundamentals, 
320-21;  motivation,  320-41,  343-44; 
origin  of,  317 

Pupils :  see  “Differences,  individual” 
Pupils  Are  People,  83 
Puppets,  149,  171 

Purpose,  author’s,  96,  151-52,  196-98 
Puzzles,  393,  421 

“Quality,”  129,  152 
Quality,  vocal,  411-13 
Question  mark,  323 
Questionnaire,  on  literary  evalua¬ 
tion,  106 

Quiet  Lodger  of  Irving  Place,  The, 
139 

Quotation  marks,  329-30 

Radio,  140,  171,  173,  226-33,  408, 
438 ;  books  on,  233 ;  educational 
broadcasts,  226-27;  objectives,  227- 
28 ;  plays  for  classroom,  233 ;  unit, 
228-29 ;  use  in  schools,  226-27 
“Raven,  The,”  193 
Rawlings,  Marjorie  K.,  25,  158 
Reader’s  Guide,  92 

Readiness,  intellectual,  as  basis  for 
literary  selection,  102-3,  107 
Reading,  books  on,  97 
Reading,  choice  of  materials,  69 
Reading,  common,  85 
Reading,  extensive,  70-71,  81-97 ;  dis¬ 
cussions  based  on,  83 ;  guided  free 
reading,  81-85,  93-97 ;  outside  read¬ 
ing,  33,  86-88,  94-97 
Reading,  intensive,  70-81 ;  adjusting 
rate,  75-76;  building  vocabulary, 
78 ;  differentiating  fact  from  opin¬ 
ion,  79 ;  drawing  conclusions,  80- 
81 ;  finding  central  thought,  76-77 ; 


phrase  reading,  72-75 ;  recognizing 
supplementary  details,  77-78 ;  relat¬ 
ing  to  personal  experience,  79-80; 
skimming,  75-76 ;  techniques,  70- 
81,  90-92 

Reading,  interdepartmental  coopera¬ 
tion,  41 

Reading  materials,  69-70 
Reading,  motivation  of,  66-70,  88-92, 
94-97,  135-38 

Reading,  oral,  192-93,  401-2,  420-21 
Reading,  organizing  the  program,  85 
Reading,  problems  in,  30-33 
Reading  schools,  3 
Reading,  segregation,  70 
Reading,  summer,  97 
Reading,  teacher’s  ability,  18,  94,  192- 
93,  210 

Reading  tests,  68,  92-93 
Reading,  utilitarian,  112-13 
Reasoning:  see  “Fallacies” 
Recordings,  195,  232,  420 
Redundancy,  312 
Reference,  of  pronouns,  304-5 
Regressions,  in  reading,  72-73 
Rehearsals,  436-37 
Relevancy,  92 
Repetition,  in  poetry,  203 
Reports,  book,  86-88,  96-97 
Reports,  oral,  139-40,  403-5 
Responsibilities,  of  English  teacher, 
24-40 ;  meeting  of,  43-57 
Reviewing,  132 
Revision,  266,  269 
Rhetoric,  in  academies,  5 
Rhythm,  191 
“Richard  Cory,”  184 
Richardson,  Samuel,  100 
Riches  of  Central  America,  138 
“Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,” 
202-4 

“Rip  Van  Winkle,”  109 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  139 
Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  184, 

191 

Robinson,  James  H.,  240n 
Robinson  Crusoe,  100 
Rosenblatt,  Louise,  111,  141-42 
Russell,  John,  165-66 

Sandburg,  Carl,  139,  188,  191 
Sarett,  Lew,  191 
Sassoon,  Siegfried,  180 
“School  Days,”  192 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  84,  155 
Seating  charts,  51 
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“Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty,  The,” 
137 

Segregation,  70,  94,  115-16 
Selection  and  apportionment,  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  speech,  36 ;  of  literary  ma¬ 
terials,  31-32,  102-19 
Selection  of  literature,  basic  prin¬ 
ciples,  102-3 ;  errors  in,  103-4 ;  plan 
for,  104-9 

“Self-Reliance,”  104 
Semantics,  375-83 
Semicolon,  330-32 
Sentence  fragment,  294-95 
Sentence  structure,  in  poetry,  199 
Sentences,  274-314;  basis  of  lan¬ 
guage,  274-75 ;  building,  276-80 ; 
complex,  282,  286-89 ;  compound, 
281-82,  287;  diagraming,  283-85; 
fundamentals,  275-80 ;  mistakes  in 
teaching,  276 ;  terminology  needed, 
285-86 ;  word  order  in,  297-98 
Service,  Robert,  191 
Setting,  157-58 
Seventeen,  136,  143 
Shakespeare,  William,  As  You  Like 
It,  149,  159;  Hamlet,  130;  Julius 
Caesar,  143,  168 ;  Macbeth,  19-20, 
125,  130;  Merchant  of  Venice,  153- 
55 ;  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
316;  Twelfth  Night,  149-50 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  143 
“She  Walks  in  Beauty,”  192 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  107-8,  186, 
191,  201 

Short  story,  135-75 ;  writing,  270-71 
Shyness,  419 

Siamese  sentence,  295,  322-23,  344 
Silas  Marner,  140 
Simile,  201,  204,  382-83 
Since  Yesterday,  138 
Sitwell,  Osbert,  180 
“Skeleton  in  Armor,”  182 
Skimming,  75-76,  92 
Slang,  385-87 

Slides,  in  reading,  74;  with  litera¬ 
ture,  139,  174 
“Snow  Storm,”  191 
Social  adjustment,  35,  91 
“Sohrab  and  Rustum,”  193 
“Song  of  the  Chattahoochee,”  191 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  186-87 
Southey,  Robert,  191 
Speaker’s  bureau,  419 
Speech,  395-422 ;  activities,  434-40 ; 
enunciation,  398,  413-14;  extem¬ 
poraneous,  419,  440;  objectives, 
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396=97 ;  of  teacher,  398-99 ;  organ¬ 
izing  course,  397-98 
Speeches,  assembly,  225 
Speed  in  reading,  72-76,  90 
Spelling,  34,  346-62 ;  complexity,  347- 
49 ;  devices  for  teaching,  350-58 ; 
games,  357-58,  361 ;  inductive 

teaching,  355-56;  layman’s  attitude, 
346-47,  350-51;  lists,  357,  359-60; 
mnemonic  devices,  353,  354,  355, 
361 ;  motivation,  350-51 ;  research, 
349-50;  rules,  355-57 ;  simplified, 
.  348 

Staging  plays,  135-69 
Steffens,  Lincoln,  7 
Stereotypes,  144,  171 
Stevenson,  Robert  L.,  100,  139,  205 
“Stopping  by  Woods  . . . 191 
Stories,  sport,  94 
Stories,  telling,  400-1,  421 
Strang,  Ruth,  69 
Strange  Interlude,  161 
Stuart,  Jesse,  148 

Students :  see  “Differences,  individ¬ 
ual” 

Study  aids,  77,  92 

Style,  journalistic,  429-30;  literary, 
^  159-60 

Subjects,  of  sentences,  278-79 
Subordination,  upside-down,  299 
“Suicide  in  the  Trenches,”  180 
“Sweet  and  Low,”  191 
“Swimmers,”  191 
Synonyms,  372 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A,  139,  140 
“Tampa  Robins,”  191 
Tarkington,  Booth,  136,  143 
Teacher  of  English,  academic  quali¬ 
fications,  17-20;  adaptability,  14; 
alertness,  14-15 ;  early,  3-8 ;  mod¬ 
ern,  10-23 ;  nineteenth-century, 
6-8;  personal  characteristics,  11- 
17 ;  professional  skills  needed,  20- 
22 ;  relationship  with  colleagues, 
44-46,  447-48 ;  responsibilities  and 
problems,  24-40 ;  role  in  com¬ 
munity,  448-50 ;  servant  of  democ¬ 
racy,  38-43 ;  shared  responsibilities, 
24-26;  special  responsibility,  27-30 
Teacher-student  planning,  49-50 
Teasdale,  Sara,  191 
Telephoning,  400 
Television,  140,  232 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  191,  192,  235 
Tense,  301 
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Terminology,  in  sentences,  285-86 
Tests,  composition,  61-62;  literary 
appreciation,  61 ;  literary  compre¬ 
hension,  61 ;  outside  reading,  88 ; 
plot-completion,  145n ;  reading,  68, 
88,  92-93 ;  relevancy,  92 
Textbooks,  guides  to  curriculum 
planning,  47,  113-14 
Theme,  in  fiction  and  drama,  151-52 
Themes,  comment  on,  265 ;  editing, 
269 ;  student,  256-72 ;  number  of, 
256;  prevision  in,  256-61;  subjects 
for,  258-59,  268-69 

Thinking,  straight,  235-72 ;  charac¬ 
teristics  of,  236-38 
Thurber,  James,  137 
Time  charts,  140-41 
“To  a  Mouse,”  191 
“To  a  Skylark,”  191 
“To  a  Waterfowl,”  178-79 
Tolerance,  13-14,  39,  171,  210 
Transitions,  252-53 
Travel  books,  95,  208,  213 
“Treasures,  The,”  39 
Tropes,  201,  204,  382-83,  390 
Twain,  Mark  (Samuel  Clemens), 
138,  161 

Twelfth  Night,  149-50 
Twentieth  Century  Authors,  139 

“Under  the  Lion’s  Paw,”  143 
Units,  articles  on,  57-58 ;  composi¬ 
tion,  258-59  ;  definition,  48 ;  maga¬ 
zine,  207-8,  213 ;  newspaper,  206-7 ; 
planning  of,  48-50 ;  radio,  228-29 ; 
suggested  topics  for,  58-60;  teach¬ 
er-student  planning,  49-50,  60 ;  vo¬ 
cabulary,  372-73 
Unity,  244-72 
Untermeyer,  Louis,  191 
Usage,  293-314,  383-89;  colloquial, 
387-88 ;  formal,  387-88 ;  levels,  383- 
85 ;  literary,  384n,  387,  388 ;  slang, 
385-87 ;  standard,  387-89 ;  sub¬ 
standard,  384-85 ;  technical,  387, 
388 


Usage  handbook,  314 

“Vagabond  Song,”  191 
Van  Dyke,  Henry,  27,  112 
“Velvet  Shoes,”  191 
Verbalism,  in  teaching  punctuation, 
328-29 

Verbs,  agreement,  300-1 ;  in  sen¬ 
tences,  277-79 ;  mood,  302 ;  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,  302-4,  312;  tenses,  301 
Visual  aids,  140,  172-74 
Visualization,  91 

Vocabulary,  363-74,  389-93;  build¬ 
ing  word  recognition,  78;  difficul¬ 
ties  in  poetry,  199 ;  reading,  78,  369 
Vocational  guidance,  25,  39 

Walt  Whitman,  139 
War,  poems  about,  180,  187-88 
Welles,  Orson,  147 
“When  I  Heard  the  Learn’d  Astron¬ 
omer,”  127-28 

Whitman,  Walt,  127-28,  182,  187,  198 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  186-87,  192 
“Whodunits,”  97 
Wilder,  Thornton,  117-19,  143 
Winnetka  plan,  116 
Words,  autobiographies  of,  393 
Wordsworth,  William,  104,  129,  182, 
191,  201 

“World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us,  The,” 
189 

“World”  literature,  130 
Worth-whileness,  as  basis  for  liter¬ 
ary  selection,  103-9 
Writing,  creative,  194,  259,  270-71 ;  ^ 
flowery,  389  ;  gobbledygook,  375  ; 
group  projects,  260;  objective,  381- 
82;  subjective,  381-82 
Wylie,  Elinor,  191 

Yearbooks,  425-28,  430-33,  443 
Yearling,  The,  25 
Yeats,  William  B.,  192 
Young  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  139 
Your  Mexican  Holiday,  138 
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